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“WAYS” agree on 1 FACT 


MODERN METALS REDUCE OPERATING COSTS 


ee seeenee oe 


Railways, highways and water- 
ways present varied operating 
problems. But each transport 
system agrees operating costs 
can be reduced by utilizing 
modern materials—such as 
Nickel alloyed cast irons. 


For new equipment or re- 
placement parts, take full ad- 
vantage of the money-savings 
made possible by modern metal- 
lurgy and engineering. Make 
each ounce, each inch of metal 
carry bigger loads, resist harder 
wear, by specifying the correct 
alloy strengthened and tough- 
ened with Nickel. 

















General Motors’ use of Nickel alloyed iron 
in Diesels for these 
cut weight per H.P. Nickel-chromium 
tron is tougher, retains strength at high 


Santa Fe streamliners 


temperatures, and wears longer. 
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28-inch dredge liners used at Ft. Peck 
Dam. Under identical conditions the 
liner at left above, rolled from plain 
steel wore out after handling less than 
1% million cubie yards. The liner at 
right above cast from Ni-Hard* —the 
abrasion-resistant Nickel iron—with- 
stood 2-1/3 million yards and after jn- 
spection it was put back in service to 
add millions more yards to its career. 


Mack Mfg. Corp. casts these heavy 
duty truck cylinder blocks in their 
own foundry from Nickel alloyed iron. 
Nickel increases machinability, per- 
mits drilling at speeds 114 times faster 
than in other irons of same hardness. 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. by The International Nickel 
Company, Inc., Canadian Patent No. 281986 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC., 67 WALL ST., NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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As the Editor 


Views the News 


™@ THE BUSINESS tide has turned, says STEEL’S 
editor-in-chief (p. 29), because the man-in-the-street 
wants sound recovery and less theoretical reform. 
In that change lies a stimulant for business senti- 
ment more powerful than anything that has happened 
in this country in a decade; marketers of industrial 
products can afford to adjust their activities to ac- 
cord with this change in public opinion. . . . Recent 
technological developments, according to leading oil 
authorities (p. 23), will have a profound effect on 
oil refinery construction; the new processes permit 
production of high-octane gasoline from low-grade 
crudes and offer other advantages. An increase in 
the requirements of refinery equipment made of steel 
and alloy steels is foreseen. 


Mr. Roosevelt and Secretary Hopkins do not like 
the term “business appeasement” (p. 32); also, the 
outlook for “appeasement” is less rosy at Washing- 

ton than in recent weeks. Despite 


Blow Hot much fine talk, very little actually 
is being done to help business. In 
Blow Cold particular, prospects for a revision 


in the Wagner act and for an over- 
hauling of the tax system aimed at encouraging busi- 
ness are not so good. ... Eastern steelmakers (p. 
32) failed in their effort to keep the labor department 
from forcing them, under the Walsh-Healey law, 
to raise their minimum wage rate from 56% to 
62% cents an hour; they are appealing to a higher 
court. . . . Deferred maintenance on American rail- 
roads has mounted to $283,000,000; in addition (p. 
34) these interests should spend $495,000,000 over 
the next three years. 


Instead of destroying employment, as has been 
stated in many uninformed quarters during the de- 
pression years, machines create it on a large scale 

by their ability to lower costs, ac- 


Machine cording to the fact-finding commit- 
tee of the American Society of Tool 
Orders Up Engineers, in reporting to that 


body last week. Industry was 
urged at this convention to modernize and bring 
costs down (p. 25) so as to improve our average liv- 
ing standard. Daily attendance at the tool exhibition 
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ran as high as 7000. . . . Business is a little better. 
The aviation industry (p. 35) continues to expand. 
February, usually seasonally low, reflected a gain 
(p. 41) of 16.3 per cent in machine tool orders. 
STEEL’S index of industrial activity again is advanc- 
ing (p. 43); it now stands at 92.7. 


Welded construction saves 40 per cent in the cost 
of fabricating a portable paving plant (p. 49) that 
has sufficient capacity to keep up with new paving 
mixture spreading equipment and 
the high-speed trucks now used 
by contractors. ... Roll grinding 
is discussed by a well-known au- 
thority who (p. 46) reveals the 
causes for specific defects and recommends best prac- 
tice for various kinds of rolls. . . . Circular anneal- 
ing covers for strip steel in coils have resulted (p. 52) 
in increased uniformity of product at one plant and 
in a 50 per cent cost reduction due to lower gas con- 
sumption, faster cycles and improved finish. ... A 
number of new specifications and tests and many 
modifications in existing standards have been ap- 
proved (p. 66) by committees of the American So- 
ciety for Testing Materials. 


Points on 
Grinding 


The oxyacetylene process continues to simplify 
manufacturing and maintenance problems, it was 
shown recently at the annual meeting (p. 56) of 
the International Acetylene asso- 
ciation; discussion had to do large- 
ly with applications in the oil in- 
Manufacture dustry. ... Modern steel strap- 

ping methods, with inexpensive 
wood skids make it easier to package many small 
or awkwardly shaped pieces for convenient handling 
(p. 59); new methods also permit packaging of steel 
bars and structural shapes for easier handling. .. . 
A new annealing furnace enables one company to 
obtain more uniform grain structure in high carbon 
and alloy steel bolt stock. In particular, it is 
useful (p. 62) in producing material that withstands 
in a notable way severe upsetting operations in cold 
heading. 
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Simplifies 




















































INLAND 


Solves forming and 


lleep drawing problems 


Here in Inland’s modern mills and sheet finishing 
departmenis, the ductility and temper of iron and 


steel sheets and strip undergo profound changes. 


Here many difficult forming or deep drawing prob- 
lems are solved. They are being solved for Inland 


customers every day. They can be solved for you. 


Here the workability required for the deep drawing 
of a washing machine tub or bullet-type automobile 
fender, or the stiffness required of a door panel are 


bred into Inland sheets and strip by heat treatment. 


Cut Down Spoilage Costs 
Spoilage is prevented by knowing your exact re- 


quirements. For example, one manufacturer had 


Scene in Inland’s modern annealing department 


resorted to spot annealing with a blow torch to 
prevent breakage when the edge of a deep-drawn 


receptacle was turned down in a later operation. 


Since using Inland sheets specially annealed for his 
purpose, this operation has been entirely elimi- 
nated at considerable saving . . . and there has been 
practically no spoilage from the second forming 


operation. 


Don’t Overlook a Problem 


His problem was solved through the call of an In- 
land metallurgist at his plant. The economy was 
unexpected. Such an opportunity may exist in 
your plant, too. An Inland metallurgist will gladly 
check the possibility with you or your shop men. 


There is no cost or obligation for his service. 


38 South Dearborn Street, CHICAGO «+ District Offices: DETROIT *» KANSAS CITY + MILWAUKEE «+ ST.LOUIS + ST. PAUL 
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New Oil Refining Methods, 


With Heavy Expenditures, 


Significant to Steel 


NEW YORK 
@ OIL REFINERY construction in 
the next decade will be influenced 
to a great extent by recent tech- 
nological developments — notably 
the catalytic refining processes — 
leading refining authorities believe. 


These processes, just emerging 
from an experimental stage, are 
likely to necessitate extensive re- 
placements and alterations in the 
oil industry’s $2,000,000,000 refinery 
system, raise steel requirements to 
a level comparable to that prevail- 
ing in the 1920’s. 

For the current year substantial 
increase in refinery building is seen. 
Estimates of expenditures for new 
construction and maintenance in the 
United States center around $150,- 
000,000, much better than last year, 





and somewhat above average. An- 
other $50,000,000 will be expended 
in other parts of the world. 

Refinery construction has been re- 
tarded recently by the knowledge 
revolutionary advances were being 
made. Their exact nature was not 
generally Known, but the industry 
was sufficiently aware of them to 
mark time pending details. 

First important revelation of what 
these processes may mean to the 
oil industry came last November 
when Arthur E. Pew Jr., vice presi- 
dent, Sun Oil Co., Philadelphia, de- 





M Sun Oil Co.’s Marcus Hook, Pa., 
works has capacity for 15,000 barrels 
daily. This was the first refinery using 
the Houdry process to be placed in op- 
eration. National Petroleum News photo 


scribed the now-famous MHoudry 
process before the American Pe- 
troleum institute in Chicago. 

The Houdry process, he said, 
makes possible an 80 per cent yield 
of high-grade gasoline from crude 
oil; existing methods have given an 
average of 44 per cent, although 
this has varied widely. 

Moreover, said Mr. Pew, it no 
longer would be necessary to build 
up heavy excess stocks of fuel oil 
and other less profitable products; 
amount of each product obtained 
could be adjusted to the demand. 

The Houdry process also makes 
possible refining gasoline of 80-oc- 
tane rating, against a _ prevailing 
average of 71. 

These and 
backed by much 


other statements, 
convincing evi- 
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dence, the authority of the speaker, 
and the knowledge of millions spent 
for research, made a profound im- 
pression in the industry. 

Spotlight on this process also 
brought into clearer relief certain 
processes of similar character un- 
der development. Sponsors have not 
considered it expedient to divulge 
many details, but there are at least 
two such processes, excluding 
Houdry; and possibly three, which 
are now being watched closely. 

One is sponsored by the M. W. 
Kellogg Co., New York, co-operat- 
ing with Standard Oil Co. of New 
Jersey, Standard Oil Co. of Indiana 
and the I. G. chemical group of 
Germany. Another is sponsored by 
the Universal Oil Products Co., 
Chicago, licensor of the Dubbs ther- 
mal cracking process, with the 
Texas Co., the Shell Union Oil Corp. 
and the Consolidated Oi] Co. all af- 
filiated in one degree or another. 
Still another process is reported be- 
ing developed by Standard of New 
Jersey. 


Houdry Method Jointly Owned 


The Houdry method was devel- 
oped by the Houdry Process Corp. 
of Delaware, which is jointly owned 
by the Socony-Vacuum Oil Co., the 
Sun Oil Co., and Eugene Houdry 
and his French associates. 

Most important claim for cata- 
lytic processing, from a broad view- 
point, lies in the conservation of 
oil reserves by its ability to make 
high-grade gasoline from low-grade 
crudes. 

Its importance is emphasized by 
national defense considerations. Air- 
plane engines, to operate at best 
efficiency, require 100-octane gaso- 
line. At present direct distillation of 
high-grade crudes generally is nec- 
essary, but even this brings up the 
octane count to only 73, with a re- 
sult tetraethyl and iso-octane must 
be added. Catalytic processing could 
reduce the necessary quantity of 
these expensive additions. 

Another important claim lies in 
the control of quantity of each prod- 
uct obtained from _ crude oil, 
through which production can be 
adjusted to better meet demands 
as they arise. It is pointed out that 
in the summer when demand forces 
gasoline production to its peak, it 
will not be necessary to produce, 
as by-products, such large quanti- 
ties of fuel oils, which must be 
stored until winter. In winter it 
will not be necessary to store ex- 
cessive quantities of gasoline, while 
stepping up fuel oil production. 

Whatever may be the effect of 
these new processes, few anticipate 
any such revolutionary sweep as at- 
tended the introduction of thermal 
cracking methods, but the next five 








or ten years may witness a consid- 
erable transformation. Existing 
methods did not come into broad 
application quickly. Patents on the 
famous Burton process were taken 
out in 1913, and on the Dubbs proc- 
ess in 1915; it was 1920 before 
cracking came into widespread use, 
and 1936 before cracking actually 
exceeded “straight run” in point of 
production. 


There are, it is noted, various re- 
straining factors. Gasoline demand 
continues to expand. Consumption 
last year reached a new peak at 
21,600,000,000 gallons, against ap- 
proximately 14,700,000,000 gallons 
in 1929. However, capacity is not 
seriously pressed. Efficient thermal 
cracking plants, able to get 65 to 
70 per cent from a barrel of crude, 
find no great difficulty meeting 
present demands. Hence, they can 
coast along until recent develop- 
ments take clearer form. A 78 to 
80 per cent recovery of gasoline 
from crude is not yet imperative. 
Further, a certain amount of lu- 
bricating oil, fuel oil and kerosene 
must be produced. 


While the trend undoubtedly is 
toward a higher octane gasoline, 
the fact remains many automobiles 
built today do not require extreme- 
ly high quality fuel. It is authori- 
tatively stated only 10 per cent of 
the cars have been designed to run 
on 78-octane or higher gasoline; 60 
per cent on no more than 70; and 
30 per cent, 65. Aviation require- 
ments, with their high standards, 
are increasing, but constitute only 
about 5 per cent of the gasoline 
consumed in this country. 


Developments “Around Corner” 


New developments in the proc- 
essing of lubricating oils and fuel 
Oils and other lesser products also 
must be considered. There is talk 
of alkylation, isomerization, dehy- 
drogenation and other processes, 
“just around the corner.” 


Some believe catalytic processes 
will never occupy more than a com- 
plementary position in oil refinins, 
but all agree they are definitely in 
the ascendancy. Heavy expenditures 
already made and proposed for com- 
mercial construction are significant. 

For instance, there are four 
Houdry plants in operation. The 
first, cloaked in secrecy, started pro- 
duction two years ago this month; 
it is Sun Oil Co.’s at Marcus Hook, 
Pa. Three plants have been com- 
pleted since for the Socony-Vacuum 
Oil Co. at Paulsboro, N. J., Beau- 
mont, Tex., and Naples, Italy. 


Socony-Vacuum is now spending 
$21,000,000 on seven additional 
plants and Sun, $11,000,000 on two 
new plants. These will have capaci- 
ties of 10,000 to 18,000 barrels daily. 








Recently three new Universal cata- 
lytic units have been announced for 
the Shell Union Oil Co., Consoli- 
dated Oil Co. and the Texas Co. 


Incidentally, the trend in oil re- 
finery capacity is toward larger 
units, as reflected in comparative 
figures for 1935 and 1938. In the 
former year, 496 active refineries 
had total capacity of 3,815,470 bar- 
rels daily; last year, the number 
of refineries in operation § had 
dropped to 451, but capacity had ex- 
panded to 4,301,910 barrels. In 1928, 
315 active refineries had total ca- 
pacity of 3,116,930 barrels. 

Unit for unit, catalytic equipment 
requires about the same amount 
of steel as the thermal cracking, 
although alloy specifications are in- 
fluenced by the fact that less heat 
and pressure are required. Ther- 
mal cracking pressures range from 
200 to 3000 pounds per square inch, 
and temperatures from 860 to 1200 
degrees Fahr. The Houdry process 
operates at temperatures of around 
900 degrees, with pressures of only 
20 to 40 pounds. 

Yet apart from these considera- 
tions, there are those who believe 
that other individual and contingent 
factors may even increase the rela- 
tive use of alloys, particularly as 
catalytic processing develops. 

Inventor Houdry had the basic 
principle of his process in hand as 
early as 1927, although millions 
have been spent in further research 
and experimentation since. The proc- 
ess uses a mixture of silica and 
alumina as catalytic agent through 
which oil vapor is passed. The mix- 
ture, in keeping with the accepted 
function of a catalyst, assists in 
an all-important chemical reaction, 
itself remaining unaffected. 

Socony-Vacuum and Sun at pres- 
ent, it is said, are using Houdry 
processed gasoline to raise the oc- 
tane count of other types and will 
probably not place it on the mar- 
ket direct much before next year. 


$1,500,000 Spent for Air 
Conditioning at Fair 


@ Seventy-two air conditioning sys- 
tems, costing approximately $1,500,- 
000, are scheduled for installation at 
the New York World’s fair, accord- 
ing to W. B. Henderson, executive 
vice president, Air Conditioning 
Manufacturers’ association, Wash- 
ington. 

Equipment already planned will 
have aggregate capacity of 5412% 
tons of refrigeration, equivalent to 
that many tons of ice being melted 
every day to cool the air. 

The Chicago fair in 1933 and 1934 
used only 750 tons of air condition- 
ing, Mr. Henderson points out. For- 
eign nations will use more than 
one-fourth the total being installed. 
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Tool Engineers Declare Machines 


Create, Not Destroy, Employment 


DETROIT 


@ DRAMATIC evidence of the con- 
tributions of the tool engineering 
fraternity to manufacturing _in- 
dustry was to be noted in Detroit 
last week as the American Society 
of Tool Engineers held its second 
annual convention and exhibition. 


From Tuesday through Saturday, 
crowds surged through Convention 
Hall inspecting exhibits of 253 manu- 
facturers and suppliers of tools, ma- 
chines and related equipment. Start- 
ing from a low point of 1300 on Tues- 
day, attendance mounted to 6400 on 
Wednesday, 7000 on Thursday, and 
held at about this level for the three 
remaining days. 

Exhibitors generally were well 
satisfied with the attendance, which 
because of certain restrictions placed 
upon registrants was of a higher 
caliber this year than at the show 
last year. 


New Officers Elected 


At a directors meeting Thursday, 
the following new officers were 
nominated, and elected at the an- 
nual dinner of the society that eve- 
ning: President, James R. Weaver, 
director of equipment purchases, in- 
spection and tests, Westinghouse 
Electric & Mfg. Co., East Pittsburgh, 
Pa.; first vice president, A. H. 
d’Arcambal, consulting metallurgist 
and sales manager, Pratt & Whitney 
division, Niles-Bement-Pond Co., 
Hartford, Conn.; second vice presi- 
dent, E. W. Dickett, proposals engi- 
neer, Sundstrand Machine Tool Co., 
Rockford, Ill.; secretary, Floyd W. 
Eaton, Burroughs Adding Machine 
Co., Detroit; treasurer (re-elected), 
Frank Crone, chief tool designer, 
Lincoln Motor Car Co., Detroit. Ford 
R. Lamb, 2567 West Grand boule- 
vard, Detroit, continues as executive 
secretary. 

Decision also was reached at the 
directors’ meeting not to hold a ma- 
chine and tool progress exhibition 
in 1940, despite attractive offers 
from other cities, including Cleve- 
land and Chicago. The next exhibi- 


tion probably will be held in 1941. 

Recognizing that steady refine- 
ment of productive capacity of 
American industry has brought liv- 
ing standards to the highest level 
of any country in the world, speak- 
ers at the preview dinner meeting 
in Convention Hali, Monday, mar- 
shalled an array of facts which ef- 
fectively put the lie to oft-heard 





James R. Weaver 


Elected president, American Society 
of Tool Engineers 


statements blaming mechanization 
for unemployment. 

Some 300 guests attended the din- 
ner which was sponsored by a com- 
mittee headed by W. S. Knudsen, 
General Motors Corp.; K. T. Keller, 
Chrysler Corp., and Alvan Macau- 
ley, Packard Motor Car Co. 

Considerable interest attached to 
the presentation of the preliminary 





® About 300 invited guests, including 
industrialists, legislators, educators and 
clergymen, attended the “preview din- 
ner’ preceding the exhibition and con- 
vention of the American Society of Tool 
Engineers in Detroit. They heard dis- 
cussions on mechanization and em- 


ployment 


report of the society’s fact-finding 
committee, under direction of John 
M. Younger, professor of industrial 
engineering, Ohio State university, 
Columbus, O., which for the past 
several months has been investigat- 
ing the effects of mechanization on 
employment and social conditions. 

Prof. Younger opened his report 
by citing definite figures which 
showed how mechanization or the 
installation of improved and more 
efficient productive capacity had 
lowered the prices obtained for a 
whole host of commodities, ranging 
from foodstuffs to watches, from 
adding machines to glass bottles. In 
the case of cold-rolled sheet steel, 
for example, new types of rolling 
mills have meant a reduction in the 
cost per ton from $102 in 1923 to $59 
in 1935. 

Irrefutable figures demonstrate 
that machines, instead of destroying 
employment, create it on a large 
scale by their ability to lower costs. 
However, there are some adverse 
factors which minimize the effect of 
production equipment to lower costs, 
the first and most important ‘of 
which is taxes which now absorb 
some 17 per cent of national income. 
Effects of women workers on in- 
dustrial employment, and the appar- 
ent increase in costs of distribution 
of products are other adverse fac- 
tors. 


Further Reports To Come 


Attempts now being made to re- 
orient temporarily displaced work- 
ers and to train them for more flexi- 
bility in capacity were mentioned in 
conclusion by Prof. Younger, who 
emphasized that his report was 
purely a preliminary one and would 
be followed by others as work of the 
committee progresses. 

Other interesting factual data on 
the subject of machines and employ- 
ment were capably presented in a 
feature address by Dr. Harold G. 
Moulton, president, Brookings insti- 
tution, Washington, who _ traced 
from its early inception the age-old 
fear which men have expressed over 
the introduction of machinery. How- 
ever, statistics prove beyond doubt 
that since the beginning of the so- 
called industrial revolution in 1775, 
improvements in the standard of 
living have far outstripped advances 








made in all the centuries preceding 
this date. 

The case of a single company was 
presented by Dr. Moulton. In 1870 
this company started with 300 em- 
ployes, working 60 hours per week, 
earning an average of $465 per year 
on sales amounting to $550 per em- 
ploye. Thirty-eight years later, in 
1908, this company employed 3000 
employes, still working 60 hours per 
week and earning an average of 
$624 per year, with sales up to $1986 
per employe. In the next 28 years, 
or by 1936, the company had in- 
vested $30,000,000 in machinery and 
additions to productive capacity, and 
in this interval employment bal- 
looned to 7337, hours in the work 
week dropped to 40, average annual 
earnings rose to $1698 and sales 
amounted to $9175 per employe. 

In the period 1900-1929, according 
to Dr. Moulton, the figures for all 
manufacturing industry show a 314 
per cent in improvement in physical 
properties, a 142 per cent improve- 
ment in productivity per man-hour, 
a 107 per cent improvement in real 
wages, a 216 per cent improvement 
in total wages, and an 88 per cent 
improvement in volume of employ- 
ment. 


Progress Will Continue 


The question often has been asked 
lately: Are we finally at the end of 
the road in technical progress? And 
the answer is definitely in the nega- 
tive when it is considered that 60 
per cent of the families in this coun- 
try, in spite of the high standards 
of living, earn less than $2000 year- 
ly, leaving scant margin for com- 
forts and luxuries to which many 
are accustomed. To satisfy this de- 
ficiency, a national income of twice 
the 1929 level of 81 billions would be 
required, and until this has been 
achieved it is useless to speculate 


about the end of technical progress, 
for only by technical progress can 
this doubling of national income be 
achieved. 


Dr. Moulton enumerated three ele- 
ments in the production task con- 
fronting industry now: (1) make 
good the deterioration of plant and 
equipment which has occurred since 
the depression of 1932; (2) increase 
productive capacity to supply the 
needs of the increased population of 
the country—7 per cent in the last 
ten years, and (3) expand the out- 
lets for consumer goods to accom- 
modate the increase in potential cus- 
tomers. 


Theories Are Faulty 


There are a number of forces 
which government economists and 
theorists have cited to prove that 
technical progress has slowed down 
or must be slowed down. They in- 
clude the disappearance of the last 
of the country’s frontiers; comple- 
tion of the building of all great in- 
dustries, with no new ones in sight; 
declining rate of population growth, 
forecasting a static level shortly; 
and the persistence of depressed 
conditions over the past decade. But, 
as Dr. Moulton pointed out, these 
theorists overlook one vital factor— 
the unfilled wants of the present 
population, and this constitutes one 
of the dual functions of industry in 
addition to fulfilling the needs of an 
increasing number of people. 


In other words, while the exten- 
sive frontiers of development may 
have disappeared, there still remain 
vast unexplored intensive frontiers 
of development to cultivate. To pro- 
mote these latter frontiers, an in- 
crease of the purchasing power of 
the masses is vital. This can be ac- 
complished only by increasing the 
spread between wage rates and 
prices, which must of necessity arise 








@ General view of main aisleway at Machine and Tool Progress exhibition in 
Detroit last week. Exhibitors numbered 253 


from an increase in the efficiency 
of production. 

Thus industry must view the road 
to progress, and in the opinion of 
Dr. Moulton no amount of govern- 
ment pump priming or building up 
of deficits in the guise of invest- 
ments in national assets can smooth 
the way. Only by increased efficiency 
of productive equipment can prices 
of industry’s products be lowered 
and made available to more people 
and thus create more employment 
and higher wages in an ever-widen- 
ing circle. 

A symposium on mechanical sur- 
face finishing was the highlight of 
the two technical sessions scheduled 
during the week, and a throng of 
about 1900 packed the lecture room 
to hear six discussions on various 
types of finishing—grinding, honing, 
lapping, diamond boring, superfin- 
ishing and measurements of surface 
finish. 

Certain phases of grinding oper- 
ations were covered by Ira Snader, 
chief engineer, Ex-Cell-O Corp., De- 
troit, who pointed out that two 
metalworking methods, _ grinding 
and precision boring, are used today 
almost entirely for correcting previ- 
ous machining operations and heat 
treat distortions, and for establish- 
ing accurate size, dimension and 
form on the work. 


Good Grinding Is Basic 


Other methods of finishing are not 
so well adapted to removing a sub- 
stantial amount of stock. To a great 
degree, other methods must depend 
on the ground or precision finished 
surface to obtain the required size 
and form such as roundness and 
straightness. Therefore, it appears 
certain grinding will not pass out 
of the picture as an obsolete oper- 
ation. 

On the contrary, the further de- 


velopment of supplemental opera- 


tions, such as honing, lapping and 
the latest metalworking develop- 
ment, superfinishing, will tend to 
develop a more comprehensive ap- 
preciation of a good ground surface 
as a basic requirement. The use of 
grinding machines will become more 
and more extensive with the devel- 
opment of these supplemental finish- 
ing methods. 


The choice as to the method or 
methods to be used in finishing any 
particular part must depend upon 
the requirements of the finished 
surface, and the accuracy of dimen- 
sion desired to provide for inter- 
changeability of mating parts. 

Especially important is the degree 
of smoothness as well as flatness 
required on the part. In recent 
years devices have been placed on 
the market for supplementing the 
microscope and the measuring 
micrometer for checking or measur- 
ing the surface finish. It is to be 
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@ Prague Iron & Steel- 
works Co.'s plant at 
Kladno, Czecheslovakia, 
of which this is a recent 
photograph, has capacity 
for producing 500,000 tons 
of pig iron and a like ton- 
nage of steel annually. 
For map showing location 
of Czech coal, iron fields, 
and _ steelworks, see 








Reich Gains Substantial Iron, 


Steel and Finishing Capacity 


@ GERMANY’S absorption of the 
remaining portion of Czechoslovakia 
further enhances the greater reich’s 
position as an iron and steel pro- 
ducer. Gained in Hitler’s latest coup 
were the Skoda works at Plzen, 
the nearby Prague Iron & Steel- 
works Co. at Kladno, and the Vit- 
kovice Mines, Steel & Ironworks 
Corp., at Moraska Ostrava. 


Germany also obtained some iron 
ore and coal reserves, timber, non- 
ferrous metals, and, of great imme- 
diate importance, gold, estimated at 
more than $80,000,000. 


The Skoda company has annual 
capacity of 150,000 tons, produces 
castings, forgings, structural steel, 
machinery, locomotives and guns. 
Employing 40,000, it is considered 
one of the most important steel 
plants in central Europe. The 
French Schneider interests ceded a 
controlling in the works to the 
Czechs early this year. 


Hitler Claims Rich Prize 


The Prague Iron & Steelworks has 
annual capacity of about 500,000 
tons each of steel and pig iron. The 
Vitkovice Mines, Steel & Ironworks 
Corp. has capacity of 800,000 tons 
of steel and 750,000 tons pig iron. 


Also gained were the Poldi steel- 
works, which makes special steels, 
the State Iron & Steelworks, which 
produces pig iron and steel, and 
numerous foundry and engineering 
works. 

While mineral resources gained 
were generally considered slight, 
Hitler’s official newspaper, Voel- 
kischer Beobachter, claimed iron ore 
deposits near Beraun would yield 
500,000 tons annually. Coal mines at 
Lkadno, it reported, would produce 
2,000,000 tons, and at Dobnany, 2,- 
000,000 to 3,000,000 tons, soft coal 
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annually; at Maehrisch-Ostrau, 8,- 
000,000 to 10,000,000 tons of hard 
coal annually. Lead, silver and gold 
deposits also were claimed. Copper 
and manganese, minerals needed by 
Germany, are not produced in the 
newly acquired territory. 

Most important ultimate gain may 
be the large Czech labor reserve. 
However, a considerable time will 
be required to absorb the Czech 
laborers, despite the acute labor 
shortage in Germany. 


United States exporters of iron 
and steel products will suffer little. 
Commerce department figures show 
this country exported only 237 tons 
of steel to Czechoslovakia in 1938, 
of a total 2,150,000 tons. Exports of 
power-driven metalworking ma- 
chinery to Czechoslovakia were 
valued at $500,000, while such ex- 
ports to all countries amounted to 
$97,000,000. 

All trade considered, the loss will 
be substantial but not drastic. The 
commerce department reports trade 
between the United States and 
Czechoslovakia has dwindled from 
$114,000,000 in 1929 to $52,000,000 in 
1938. Most of last year’s $52,000,000 
trade sources were eliminated last 
fall when Germany acquired the 
Sudetenland. 


U. S. SHARE IN WORLD STEEL 
OUTPUT LOWEST IN 54 YEARS 


United States’ share of world 
steel production in 1938 dropped to 
the lowest point in 54 years, accord- 
ing to American Iron and Steel in- 
stitute. Little more than one-fourth 
of the world’s output of steel was 
produced here, as against two-fifths 
in 1937 and nearly half in 1929. 

Estimated production of 28,250,000 
gross tons of steel ingots and cast- 
ings in this country last year was 
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27 per cent of the preliminary re- 
ported world total of 105,850,000 
gross tons. In 1937 the United States 
produced 38 per cent of 133,160,000 
gross tons, while in 1929 its output 
was 48 per cent of 118,370,000 tons. 

In 1884 the United States made 26 
per cent of the world’s total, a pro- 
portion exceeded in every succeed- 
ing year. 

Despite the severe reduction in 
its share last year, this country re- 
tained its rank as the world’s lead- 
ing steelmaking nation. For the 
first half of the year, however, Ger- 
many was in first place by a narrow 
margin. 

Output in this country in 1938 ex- 
ceeded that of Germany, which 
ranked in second place, by about 
5,200,000 tons, which compares with 
a margin of almost 30,500,000 tons 
in 1937. Russia was the third larg- 
est producer in both years. 

The combined steel output of Ger 
many and Russia last year, 23,000,- 
000 tons and 18,100,000 tons re- 
spectively, was nearly 40 per cent 
of the world total for the year, as 
against 28 per cent in 1937 and only 
20 per cent in 1929. 

Germany, Russia, Japan and Italy 
were the only major steelmaking na- 
tions to produce a greater tonnage 
in 1938 than in the preceding year. 
Production in Germany rose 14 per 
cent, as against increases of 3 per 
cent in both Russia and Japan, and 
12 per cent in Italy. 


Foundry Equipment 
Orders Up in February 


@ February foundry equipment or- 
ders were higher than in January, 
according to the Foundry Equipment 
Manufacturers’ association, Cleve- 
land. Indexes based on 1922-24 show 
the following comparisons: 


Feb. Jan. Feb. 
1939 1939 1938 


Net orders 135.3 1223 90.4 
Shipments .. 112.2 96.3 80.9 
Unfilled orders 175.1 151.4 157.1 
3 mos. av. gross orders 133.3. 118.0 94.0 











FINANCIAL 


ADDITIONAL REPORTS SHOW 
SHARPNESS OF 1938 DECLINE 


g@ IN ITS pamphlet report for 1938, 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. 
shows a net loss of $658,934, com- 
pared with a net profit of $12,190,- 
649 in 1937. Ingot operations aver- 
aged 38 per cent for the year; and 
64.4 in 1937. Net sales declined 
41.3 per cent to $84,664,566. Taxes 
accrued in 1938 were $3,685,000; in 
1937, $6,019,000. Ratio of current 
assets to current liabilities on Dec. 
31, was 9.17 to 1, against 4.28 to 
1 on Dec. 31, 1937. 


“Although the company’s opera- 
tions were higher during the last 
half of the year, the results of such 
operations were less_ satisfactory 
than the results of the first six 
months period,” the report states. 

“Certain governmental agencies 
had been exerting pressure upon 
a steel price situation already show- 
ing signs of instability, and during 
the latter part of June these con- 
ditions resulted in the _ establish- 
ment of a lower schedule of prices 
for steel products. 

“The composite average of such 
basic price reductions for the sev- 
eral products made by the company 
(weighted according to the respec- 
tive tonnages of the several prod- 
ucts sold by the company, using 
1937 sales for the purpose) was 
about 7% per cent of the prices 
in effect immediately prior to such 
reductions ... 

“There now is greater stability in 
prices and indications are the vol- 
ume of the company’s business in 
the first half of 1939 will exceed 
that for the same period of 1938. 
However, the price level will be 
below that of the first half of 1938 
without any compensating reduc- 
tions in cost.” 

* 


Wheeling Steel Corp., Wheeling, 
W. Va., reports net profit of $493,- 
i38 for 1938. Its profit in 1937 was 
$4,238,488, equal to $4.08 a share 
on common stock. After allowing 
for preferred dividend requirements 
the 1938 figure represents a net loss 
of $2.55 per common share. Ingot 
operations averaged 52.6 per cent, 
against 75.9 in 1937. Net sales de- 
clined from $90,455,381 to $62,420,- 
280. 

* 


Empire Sheet & Tin Plate Co., 
Mansfield, O., had a net loss amount- 
ing to $423,978 in 1938, compared 
with a net profit of $243,415 in 
1937. Average operating rate was 
32.2 per cent; in 1937, 71.3. Net 
sales totaled $2,698,898, against $8,- 
213,191. 

+ 


Foundry 
1938 net 


United Engineering & 
Co., Pittsburgh, reports 


earnings were the second largest 
in its history, totaling $3,192,619, 


28 


equal to $3.82 per common share. 
This was exceeded only by 1937 
when net profit was $4,043,644, 
equal to $4.86 per share. Dividends 
of $2.50 per common share were 


paid in 1938. 
> 


International Nickel Co. of Can- 
ada, Copper Cliff, Ont., shows net 
profit of $32,399,470 in 1938, after 
all charges. This equals $2.09 a 
common share and compares with 
the 1937 net profit of $50,299,623, 
or $3.31 a share. Robert C. Stanley, 
president, estimated expenditures 
for plant and other improvement 
in 1939 would amount to about $10,- 
600,000. 

+ 


Directors of National Steel Corp., 
Pittsburgh, recently declared a divi- 
dend of 40 cents per share on its 
capital stock for the first quarter 
of 1939, payable March 31 to hold- 
ers of record March 24. In the pre- 
ceding quarter the dividend was 25 
cents. Outstanding are 2,198,967 
shares. 


MEETINGS 


FREIGHT SHIPPERS ARRANGE 
MEETING IN CLEVELAND 


@ CALL has been issued for the 
forty-seventh regular and sixteenth 
annual meeting of the Great Lakes 
Regional Advisory board at Hotel 
Cleveland, Cleveland, March 22. Pro- 
ducers, receivers and shippers of 
freight, representatives of industry 
and railroads, and public are invited. 

Commodity committees which will 
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18-Foot Gear 
For Rolling Mill 


@ More than 18 feet in 
outside diameter, this Far- 
rel-Sykes continuous tooth 
herringbone gear is made 
from two steel castings 
weighing 44,900 pounds. 
The two halves are care- 
fully machined and fas- 
tened with fitted bolts. 
Gear was made by Far- 
rel-Birmingham Co. Inc., 
Buffalo, for driving a roll- 
ing mill 





Automobile; auto- 


report include: 
mobile parts and accessories; coal, 
coke and ore; industrial and agri- 
cultural machinery; iron and steel; 
nonferrous metal products; stoves, 


boilers and heating apparatus. 
Samuel B. Botsford, executive vice 
president, Buffalo chamber of com- 
merce, Buffalo, will speak at the 
luncheon on “The Old St. Lawrence 
Project in the Light of Present 
Conditions.” 


CLEVELAND IS CHOSEN FOR 
OPEN-HEARTH CONFERENCE 


Open-hearth committee of the 
American Institute of Mining and 
Metallurgical Engineers will conduct 
its twenty-second national open- 
hearth conference at Cleveland ho- 
tel, Cleveland, April 26-28. The pro- 
gram is now being arranged. L. F. 
Reinartz, manager, Middletown di- 
vision, American Rolling Mill Co., 
Middletown, O., is chairman of the 
committee; and John T. Breunich, 
29 West Thirty-ninth street, New 
York, is executive secretary. 


PROTEST CURTAILMENT IN 
WATERWAYS DEVELOPMENT 


Thirty-fourth annual convention 
of the National Rivers and Harbors 
congress is to be held at the May- 
flower hotel, Washington, March 23- 
24. Pointing out that the inland wa- 
terway system is a vital and integ- 
ral part of national defense, the of- 
ficial call states that the entire na- 
tional river and harbor program is 
imperiled by the sharp cut in the 
budget recommendation for the next 
fiscal year and impending legisla- 
tion inimical to these activities. Se- 
curing of adequate appropriations 
for flood control is to be discussed. 
























Tells Marketers 
Tide Has Turned 


@ MOST powerful stimulant to busi- 
ness sentiment in a decade is the 
turning of public opinion against 
theoretical reform and toward sound 
recovery, E. L. Shaner, editor-in- 
chief, STEEL, told the Industrial 
Marketers of Detroit last Wednes- 
day. 

“After the trying days of 1932 and 
the near-panic in the first quarter 
of 1933, the man-in-the-street was 
ready to embrace anything new. 
This was the golden opportunity for 
the new administration, and it pro- 
ceeded to pave the way for a new 
day.” 

Soon, however, it became appar- 
ent to industrialists that the admin- 
istration was committed to exten- 
sive reform and that reform was 
to have the right of way over re- 
covery, the speaker said. As the 
true intent of the administration 
was unfolded, it was greeted by 
industrial executives first with sur- 
prise, then with dismay, then shock 
and finally anger. 

Public opinion from 1933 up to 
the middle of 1938 continued favor- 
able to the New Deal and it was 
futile for industry to protest. 


Man-in-Street Changes Mind 


“However, the tide has turned,” 
Mr. Shaner declared. ‘Congress 
knows it and the administration 
knows it. In recent months many 
of the mistaken policies of the past 
few years have been abandoned or 
modified. This is not because ar- 
dent New Dealers have changed 
their minds. It is because the man- 
in-the-street is beginning to change 
his mind. He wants more sound re- 
covery and less theoretical reform, 
and he is going to get it. 

“The significance of this change 
has not yet been fully appreciated 
by industrial executives. However, 
in that change lies a stimulant for 
business sentiment more powerful 
than anything that has happened in 
this country in a decade. 

“Marketers of industrial products 
can well afford to adjust their ac- 
tivities to accord with this change 
in public opinion. The more exten- 
sively and intensively you can 
spread the word of the good points 
of your product today, the greater 
will be the harvest when the full 
force of changing public opinion be- 
gins to assert itself positively.” 


@ Niagara Hudson Power Corp.’s 
subsidiary companies will spend ap- 
proximately $25,000,000 this year for 
“construction necessary to the ex- 
tension and improvement of service 
to electric and gas customers” in 
New York state. 
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District Steel Rates 


Percentage of Ingot Capacity Engaged 
In Leading Districts 


Week Same 
ended week 
Mar. 18 Change 1938 1937 
Pittsburgh ... 50 2 30 91 
Chicago ..... 565 — 1.5 30 82.5 
Eastern Pa... 40 None 29 58 
Youngstown.. 54 + 2 27 85 
Wheeling .... 73 -1 38 97 
Cleveland .... 54.5 2.5 30.8 82 
Buffalo ..... 33.5 1 28 87 
Birmingham... 78 5 61 80 
New England. 65 None 15 97 
Cincinnati . 55 +12 25 72 
St. Louis: .... 57.5 None 37 82 
Detroit ... 76 None 33 100 
Average.... 56.5 None 32 89 





PRODUCTION 


@ STEELWORKS operations last 


week remained steady at 56.5 per 


cent, with small increases at five 
points and declines at three. A 
year ago the rate was 32 per cent; 
two years ago, 89 per cent. 

Youngstown, O. Advanced 2 
points to 54 per cent, as Youngs- 
town Sheet & Tube Co. resumed 
with three open hearths at Brier Hill. 
The same rate is scheduled for this 
week. 

Cleveland Increased 2.5 points 
to 54.5 per cent. Additional gains 
are in prospect at some plants. 

Chicago Cff 1.5 points to 56.5 
per cent after six weeks steady ad- 
vance. Schedule for this week in- 
dicates gains by several producers. 

Cincinnati Up 12 points to 55 
per cent after one week at 43 per 
cent, due to three open hearths be- 
ing under repair. 

Birmingham, Ala. Down 5 
points to 78 per cent, one open 
hearth being taken off by Republic 
Steel Corp., leaving 18 furnaces ac- 
tive. 

St. Louis — Unchanged at 57.5 per 
cent, with 19 of 33 open hearths 
in production. 

Pittsburgh Gained 2 points to 
50 per cent on resumption by Car- 
negie-Illinois Steel Corp. at Clair- 
ton, Pa. 

Wheeling Lost 1 point to 73 
per cent as Wheeling Steel Corp. 
dropped two open hearths. 

New England Steady at 65 per 
cent with the same rate scheduled 
for this week. 

Buffalo—Advanced 1 point to 33.5 
per cent. 

Central eastern seaboard Con- 
tinued at 40 per cent, this being the 
highest rate in more than a year. 

Detroit With production close- 
ly keyed to demand, the rate is 
steady at 76 per cent for the third 
consecutive week. 





New Record Set 
By Light Steel 


@ CONSUMER goods activity in 
fourth quarter, 1938, caused sharp 
increase in proportion of light steel 
products made for sale or shipped 
to consumers, American Iron and 
Steel institute reports. 

Principal outlets are automobiles, 
refrigerators, kitchen ranges, farm 
equipment, sanitary cans and other 
stamped or formed articles. 

Nearly half the rolled steel pro- 
duced in fourth quarter was steel 
Sheets, strip, tin plate, wire and 
other light steels, the largest pro- 
portion in any quarter during the 
past five years. In the first three 
quarters of 1938, only 45 per cent 
of shipments was light products. 

Total production of finished rolled 
steel made for sale in fourth quar- 
ter, 1938, was 6,961,000 gross tons, 
about 20 per cent above the corre 
sponding 1937 quarter. Output for 
sale in all 1938, 20,993,000 tons, was 
about 45 per cent below 1937. 

Among industries which in 1938 
took a larger share of steel than in 
1937 were sheet and strip steel con- 
sumers, such as automobile, house- 


hold refrigerator and range, agri- 
cultural and construction indus- 
tries. 


Railroads Take Less 
Railroads took a smaller share in 
1938 than in 1937, and the canning 


industry the same share in both 
years. 

Sharp increase in demand for 
sheet steel during the final quar- 


ter last year was the principal fac- 
tor in raising light steel proportion 
to the new high level. More than 
1,812,000 tons of sheets were shipped 
during the period, 60 per cent more 
than in any preceding quarter of 
1938 and half again aS much as in 
the corresponding quarter of 1937. 

Demand for wire and wire prod 
ucts likewise showed a marked in- 
crease during the final quarter. The 
total of 465,000 gross tons produced 
in last quarter, 1938, was one-fourth 
larger than the average in the three 
preceding quarters and also half 
again as large as in fourth quarter 
of 1937. 


Mercury in Stainless Steel 


mAn heroic figure of Mercury, 
“winged messenger of the gods” 
done in gleaming stainless steel, will 
tower above the entrance to the 
Ford exposition at the New York 
World’s fair. 

The statue, 25 feet high and 
weighing 3 tons, is formed of bent 
sheets, electrically welded. 






MEN or INDUSTRY 





@ LEIGH B. BLOCK has _ been 
elected vice president in charge of 
purchases, Inland Steel Co., Chi- 
cago. He succeeds the late E. J. 
Block. Mr. Block began his career 
at the Indiana Harbor works of the 
company in 1924; three years later 
entered the purchasing department 
of that plant, and in 1928 became 
works purchasing agent. In 1932 he 
was transferred to the flat rolled 
steel division in the sales depart- 
ment at Chicago, and in 1934 was 
named assistant vice president and 
assistant manager of sales of that 
division. 
> 
Sheldon V. Wood, president, Min- 
neapolis Electric Steel Castings Co., 
Minneapolis, has been elected regent 
of the University of Minnesota. 
° 
Blake S. Wright has been named 
branch sales manager of the ware- 
house recently opened by the Ber- 
ger Manufacturing division of Re- 
public Steel Corp., Canton, O., at 
7485 Central avenue, Detroit. 
S 
H. W. Graham, general metal- 
lurgist, Jones & Laughlin Steel 
Corp., Pittsburgh, has been elected 
chairman, executive committee, In- 
dustrial Research institute. 
+ 
I. J. Belanger, formerly with Be- 
langer Fan & Oven Co., Detroit, 
has been appointed manager of the 
recently expanded sheet metal man- 
ufacturing division, Detroit Rex 
Products Co., Detroit. 
+ 
William J. Breckner, the past ten 
years associated with Morgan En- 
gineering Co.’s engineering depart- 
ment, has joined the company’s 
home office sales department at Al- 
liance, O. 
S 
C. N. Osborne, vice president, M. 
A. Hanna Co., Cleveland, has been 
named chairman of the committee 
on government finance, National 
Association of Manufacturers, New 
York. 
° 
H. A. Bishop recently became as- 
sociated with Youngstown Steel 
Tank Co., Youngstown, O., as a sales 
representative. He formerly was 
vice president in charge of sales, 
Petroleum Iron Works Co., Sharon, 
Pa. 
° 
C. H. Butterfield has been ap- 
pointed vice president and general 
sales manager of the industrial and 
railroad divisions, Manning, Max- 
well & Moore Inc., Bridgeport, Conn. 
Formerly sales manager, locomotive 
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Leigh B. Block 





Blake S. Wright 





C. H. Butterfield 


equipment division, Mr. Butterfield, 
succeeds the late W. P. Bradbury. 
He started with the company in 
1917 in the engineering department 
of the Hancock valve plant, Boston, 
subsequently becoming sales repre- 
sentative, railroad division, in the 





New England territory; assistant 
works manager and then sales man- 
ager, Hancock valve division. In 
1934 he was made general sales 
manager, locomotive equipment di- 
vision, which post he held until his 
present appointment. 

Manning, Maxwell & Moore has 
also appointed Ralph F. Heath as 
sales representative in Houston, 
Tex., and Jack Schuyler to the New 
Orleans territory. Mr. Heath was 
formerly representative in New 
Orleans, and Mr. Schuyler, the past 
five years had been connected with 
the Los Angeles branch office. 

+ 

Benjamin Schwartz, Schiavone- 
Bonomo Corp., New York, has been 
named chairman, export committee, 
Institute of Scrap Iron and Steel Inc., 
New York. Harry Harris, Harry 
Harris & Co., Chicago, has been 
named vice chairman. 

¢ 

R. B. Tripp, sales manager, Ohio 
Forge & Machine Corp., Cleveland, 
has been elected vice president, suc- 
ceeding the late J. M. Clem. He will 
retain his position as sales manager. 
Other officers and directors of the 
company have been re-elected. 

° 

Charles R. Wallander Jr. has 
been named eastern representative 
of Granite City Steel Co., Granite 
City, Ill., with headquarters in the 
company’s new office, 7 Dey street, 
New York. He formerly was east- 
ern representative for Follansbee 
Bros. Co., Pittsburgh. 


¢ 


J. A. B. Lovett, manager, Hamil- 
ton Coke & Iron division, Ameri- 
can Rolling Mill Co., Middletown, 
O., has resigned to become presi- 
dent, Milwaukee Coke & Gas Co., 
Milwaukee, effective April 1. He 
has been in charge of the Ham- 
ilton plant seven years. 


+ 


Jack Smith, formerly in charge of 
St. Louis district for United States 
Electrical Tool Co., Cincinnati, has 
been placed in charge of sales for 
the southeastern territory, with 
headquarters in Atlanta, Ga. Rob- 
ert C. Upham, heretofore field serv- 
ice representative, is now in charge 
of the St. Louis branch office. 

¢ 


Lewis H. Thomas has been named 
sales manager, tank division, Frue- 
hauf Trailer Co., Detroit. Former- 
ly manager of the Denver branch, 
Mr. Thomas has been succeeded by 
Earl Wright. D. E. Cowdery has 
been named manager of the Grand 
Rapids, Mich., branch of the com- 
pany, replacing H. L. Mudge, who 
has been transferred to Cincinnati 
as branch manager. F. E. Boylan 
is now regional manager in charge 
of Sault Ste. Marie, Saginaw, Grand 
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Rapids and Jackson territories in 
Michigan. 
¢ 

Marshall Adams has resigned as 
managing director, Producers’ coun- 
cil, New York, to enter sales pro- 
motion and advertising work, with 
offices at 551 Fifth avenue, that 
city. Mr. Adams previously had been 
associated with Westinghouse Elec- 
tric & Mfg. Co., East Pittsburgh, 
Pa., and American Radiator Co., 
New York. 

+ 

William L. Ditges, who has been 
appointed chief engineer, Morgan 
Engineering Co., Alliance, O., as re- 
cently reported in STEEL, has been 
identified with the steel industry in 
various capacities since graduation 
from college, having been employed 
in the engineering departments of 
the former Carnegie Steel Co., and 
Bethlehem Steel Co. In 1916 he 
joined the engineering staff of 





W. L. Ditges 


Mackintosh-Hemphill Co., advancing 
successively to posts of chief engi- 
neer and vice president in charge 
of design of rolling mills and aux- 
iliary rolling mill machinery. The 
past four years he has been with 
Mesta Machine Co. 

¢ 


Dr. C. E. A. Winslow, professor of 
public health and director of the 
Pierce Laboratory of Hygiene at 
Yale university, New Haven, Conn., 
has been elected technical advisor to 
the committee on research, Ameri- 
can Society of Heating and Ventilat- 
ing Engineers, New York. He suc- 
ceeds Dr. A. C. Willard, president, 
University of Illinois. 

o 


Paul F. Kavanagh has been named 
sales engineer, Gordon lubricators 
division, Blaw-Knox Co., Pittsburgh. 
Mr. Kavanagh, educated at Carne- 
gie Institute of Technology, was 
formerly with Koppers Construc- 
tion Co., Pittsburgh; Austin Co., 
Dallas, Tex.; Dwight P. Robinson 
Co., Los Angeles, and the past five 
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P. F. Kavanagh 


years represented DeLaval sales and 
service, having been engaged in en- 
gineering, selling, and _ installing 
lubricating systems in England, 
Russia and in this country. 

e 


J. C. Harger, former southwest 
district sales manager, Alemite divi- 
sion, Stewart-Warner Corp., Chi- 
cago, has been transferred to take 
charge of the southeastern sales ter- 
ritory. <A. F. Haberl, heretofore 
manager, southeastern sales district, 
is now district sales manager of the 
east-central area, and Roy A. Sands 
has been named district sales man- 
ager for the southwest. 

7 


W. C. Treadwell, for several years 
New England representative of 
Maas & Waldstein Co., Newark, 
N. J., maker of industrial finishes, 
is now representing the company in 
New York state, with headquarters 
at Rochester, N. Y. 

Harlan M. Gale, formerly with 
Cleveland Varnish Co. and _ the 
Glidden Co., Cleveland, has been ap- 
pointed sales representative in the 
New England territory for Maas & 
Waldstein. 

+ 


Marion A. Savage, designing en- 
gineer, General Electric Co., Schen- 
ectady, N. Y., has been awarded the 
1938 Lamme medal of the American 
Institute of Electrical Engineers, 
New York, “for able and original 
work in the development and im- 
provement of mechanical construc- 
tion and the efficiency of large high 
speed turbine alternators.” 

7 

E. L. Bartholomew, associated 
with United Shoe Machinery Corp., 
Beverly, Mass., the past 23 years, 
ten years as open-hearth and mill 
superintendent of its subsidiary, 
Tremont Nail Co., has been ap- 
pointed chief engineer. J. V. Baxter 
has been named superintendent of 
inspection. Prior to joining United 


Shoe Machinery eight years ago he 
was metallurgist with the Rhode 
Island Tool Co., Providence, R. I. 


DIED: 


f& JOHN F. REGAN JR., 55, super- 
intendent of Youngstown Sheet & 
Tube Co.’s coke plant, Campbell 
works, March 6. He had been with 
the company about 30 years. 

? 

Andrew C. Gilchrist, 50, factory 
superintendent, Una Welding Corp., 
Cleveland, March 7 in Cleveland. 

+ 


Milton D. Jones, 58, former struc- 
tural engineer for Industrial Brown- 
hoist Co., Bay City, Mich., March 5 
in Cleveland. 

+ 

John Leigh Green, 65, president, 
Laclede-Christy Clay Products Co., 
maker of refractories, in St. Louis, 
March 5. 

+ 

John H. Teetor, 78, former presi- 
dent and one of the founders, Per- 
fect Circle Piston Ring Co., Hagers- 
town, Ind., in that city, March 9. 

- 

John Y. Blackwood, former chief 
engineer, Corrigan-McKinney Steel 
Co., now a part of Republic Steel 
Corp., Cleveland, in Northville, 
Mich., March 9. 

¢ 

W. C. Speck, 52, superintendent of 
production, Buckeye Steel Castings 
Co., Columbus, O., in Columbus, 
March 5. A graduate of Purdue 
university, 1910, he worked for the 
Buckeye company as an apprentice, 
and was superintendent since 1929. 

+ 


Hugo Diemer, 69, March 3 in Chi- 
cago. He was director of manage- 
ment training, LaSalle Extension 
university since 1920, and was past 
chairman, Chicago section, Taylor 
society and American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers; past presi- 
dent, Chicago chapter, Society of 
Industrial Engineers, and was one 
of the founders and first chairman, 
Chicago Management council. 

+ 

Prof. Henry Louis, 83, prominent 
mining engineer and metallurgist, 
at his home in Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
London, Feb. 22. Early in his career 
he carried out experiments for Sir 
C. W. Siemens on open-hearth steel- 
making. He was a past president, 
Iron and Steel institute, (British), 
Society of Chemical Industry; past 
vice president, Institution of Mining 
and Metallurgy, and for many years 
was secretary, North of England In- 


stitute of Mining and Mechanical 
Engineers. 
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By L. M. LAMM 
Washington Editor, STEEL 


WASHINGTON 
ROOSEVELT and Secretary 


B@ MR. 
of Commerce Hopkins do not like 


the expression, “business appease- 
ment.” And “appeasement” does not 
look as rosy in Washington as it has 
for the past few weeks. 

The administration wants to put 
any appeasement plan up to con- 
gress, while congress is shifting the 
problem back to the White House. 
Net result is that nothing construc- 
tive or definite has been done. 

A bombshell was thrown last week 
into the camp of those who have be- 
lieved the administration is going 
to help business when Speaker 
Bankhead announced there would 
be no tax changes. He did not mean, 
of course, the nuisance taxes would 
not be extended and that corporate 
taxes, which go out of existence on 
Dec. 31, would not be re-enacted. 
Apparently he saw no chance of 
helping industry in the tax situa- 
tion. 

The President stated definitely 
corporate taxes as a whole cannot 
be reduced. He admitted the tax 
situation “was in the study stage” 
and no recommendations will be 
forthcoming from the administra- 
tion until after the results of the 
March 15 tax returns’ become 
available. In fact the President was 
not clear as to whether or not he 
would make any tax recommenda- 
tions. He hinted such action could 
be initiated in the house without 
any recommendations from him. 

The Chief Executive said that 
whatever is done regarding corpo- 
rate taxes, the net amount received 
by the government cannot. be 
lessened. He pointed out that 90 per 
cent of the taxes collected by the 
federal government come from per- 
centage taxes. Government tax ex- 
perts are making an intensive study 
of the tax situation to see if they 
can be shifted to lessen the burden 
on industry. The President said no 
study is being made regarding pos- 
sible shifting of part of the corpo- 
rate taxes to the income taxes and 
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further he indicated the administra- 
tion does not propose to shift the 
tax burden from large industry to 
small business. 

Temporary national economic 
committee which continues its hear- 
ings on various industries has 
asked congress, through Chairman 
O’Mahoney for an additional $2,000,- 
000. This committee was originally 
granted $500,000 for its investiga- 
tions and that amount has been al- 
most expended. Indications are the 
$2,000,000 will be granted. 


CONFEREES AGREE TO KILL 
BARKLEY AMENDMENT 


Conferees on the $358,000,000 
army expansion bill reached an 
agreement last week to strike out 
the Barkley labor amendment which 
for several days held the bill in con- 
ference. Conferees also agreed to re- 
tain the provision for 6000 airplanes 
as passed by the senate compared 
with 5500 as passed by the house. 


It is generally conceded the Bark- 
ley labor contracts amendment was 
drawn by the CIO, and industrialists 
who have been active against the 
amendment contended that it sound- 
ed a hollow note to the talk of busi- 
ness appeasement. It also was 
argued the amendment constituted 
a major hazard in the national de- 
fense program. 

In addition to the Barkley amend- 
ment, there was a second amend- 
ment in the army expansion bill 
which limited profits to 10 per cent 
with a two-year recapture clause 
enabling the contractor to make up 
one year’s losses in the next year. 
This was liberalized and a _ provi- 
sion made for a 12 per cent profit 
with a 5-year spread. 

National Association of Manufac- 
turers contended the’ Barkley 
amendment would prohibit any gov- 
ernment agency from awarding a 
contract for national defense ma- 
terials or supplies to any employer 
found by the head of the contract- 
ing agency to be interfering with 
the rights of his employes. “As a 
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practical matter, however,” said the 
association, “it would prevent 
award of any contract to any per- 
son charged by the national labor 
relations board or by a labor union 
with violating the national labor re- 
lations act. The practical result 
would be denial of contract, not upon 
proof, but upon suspicion.” 


WALSH-HEALEY WAGE CASE 
APPEALED BY PRODUCERS 


Counsel for seven small eastern 
steel producers last Friday filed a 
petition in the District of Columbia 
court of appeals for temporary in- 
junction pending hearing and deci- 
sion on appeal from the district 
court’s decision dismissing their 
complaint. 

The government is expected to 
file an answer immediately and a 
decision on the injunction this week 
is probable. 

The small steel companies lost the 
first round in the court battle to 
prevent the labor department from 
putting into effect the minimum 
wages when Justice Jennings Bailey 
of federal] district court sustained a 
government motion to dismiss the 
case. 

Judge Bailey held the steel firms 
failed to show that the secretary of 
labor’s determination of the mini- 
mum wage rates prevailing in the 
steel industry was so “arbitrary and 
capricious” as to warrant the inter- 
ference of the court. Counsel for 
the steel companies then appealed 
the case to the circuit court of ap- 
peals. 

Secretary Perkins’ prevailing rate 
determination went into effect on 
March 1, but seven of the smaller 
eastern steel manufacturers brought 
suit in an effort to have the wage 
order sent back to the labor depart- 
ment for further hearing. An injunc- 
tion was granted by Judge Bailey to 
three of the seven companies; the 
government moved to dismiss the 
case. 

The independent eastern com- 
panies so far have taken no action 
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STRIP 


Hot and Cold Rolled, in Coils or Cut Lengths 


SHEETS 


Hot Rolled Hot Rolled Pickled * Cold Rolled 
in Coils or Cut Lengths 


Flat Galvanized * Galvanized Roofing and Siding 


J & L—your partner in 
efficiency and economy 


The Jones & Laughlin business of making finer carbon 
steels for new and better uses is an enterprise in which 
every customer benefits by our skill, experience and 
research — enjoys the facilities of our new, highly 
specialized production. 

Our 96-inch Continuous Strip and Sheet Millwas built 
for the purpose of broadening our usefulness to the 
metal-working industries, so that more and more manu- 
facturers could turn out better looking, safer, longer 


lasting parts and products. 





And manufacturers of all kinds of things—from auto- 
mobile bodies to electric toasters—are coming to J & L 
in increasing numbers for the quality of strip and sheet 
we are now producing. 

They come because they want to cut production 
costs and improve their products. 

They come because they want steel that is uniform 
in quality and to gage —that has the right finish, the 
right drawing properties and the necessary forming 
characteristics. 

They come because they know that at every step 
and stage their steel is checked and tested by our 


skilled steel-makers and trained metallurgists. 





We invite you to make Jones & Laughlin your partner 
in production. Many companies —in many industries 
have benefited by this close cooperation. 

Perhaps we can help you—to our mutual 


advantage. 


“JONES & LAUGHLIN STEEL 
CORPORATION 


AMERICAN IRON AND Steet WORKS 
PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 


MAKERS OF HIGH QUALITY IRON AND STEEL PRODUCTS SINCE 18560 


I & L—ALWAYS MAKING 
FINER CARBON STEELS FOR 
NEW AND BETTER USES 





toward advancing the base wage 
rate to 62% cents an hour, pending 
clarification of the case. Present 
base wages generally are 56 cents. 

Meanwhile these companies are 
not quoting on government business 
involving over $10,000. No large 
orders are immediately impending. 


CANCELS HEARINGS ON 
LABOR ACT REVISION 

Senator Thomas of Utah, chair- 
man, senate committee on education 
and labor, has canceled hearings on 
amendments to revise the Wagner 
labor act. 

Howard Coonley, president Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers, 
is urging Senator Thomas to call 
the hearings at the earliest conveni- 
ent date. In a letter to the senator, 
Coonley, emphasized polls of pub- 
lic opinion have disclosed “the over- 
whelming majority of the people of 
the country” desire amendment of 
the act and unless early hearings 
are held there is little likelihood of 
action in this session of congress. 

“We continue to firmly believe, 
Mr. Coonley said, “that the public 
stake of economic recovery from the 
interest of consumers, employes, 
and employers alike demands hear- 
ings on the question of possible 
amendment of the Wagner act.” 


RIFT APPEARS IN TNEC 
MONOPOLY INVESTIGATION 


Difference of opinion has arisen 
between federal trade commission 
experts and department of justice 
officials on the way in which com- 
mission experts are handling cases 
before the temporary national eco- 
nomic committee. 

Not only is there dissension be- 
tween commission and justice ex- 
perts, but the members of the com- 
mittee itself are not as one on the 
way in which the hearings are being 
handled. It is known some commit- 
tee members feel inasmuch as the 
administration is trying to “soft- 
pedal” actions against industry the 
committee is not helping the situa- 
tion. 


RAILROADS SHOULD SPEND 
$716,000,000 IN THREE YEARS 
American railroads should spend 
$716,000,000 in the next three years 
for improvements and to make up 
deferred maintenance, according to 
a survey just completed by the inter- 
state commerce commission. 
Commission’s figures are based 
on questionnaires to 115 roads, and 
show that at the close of 1938 de- 
ferred maintenance on railroad prop- 
erties amounted to $283,000,000. Sur- 
vey also indicates about $495,000,000 
should be spent by the roads during 
the next three years for additions, 
betterments and extensions to en- 
able the carriers to handle traffic 
more efficiently and cheaply. 
Capital expenditures for equip- 
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ment and other improvements to 
railway property in 1938- totaled 
$226,937,000 according to the Asso- 
ciation of American Railroads. This 
was a decrease of $282,856,000 from 
1937 expenditures, and a decrease 
of $72,054,000 from those in 1936. 
Decline in capital expenditures in 
1938 compared with the preceding 
year marked not only a decrease 
in purchases of locomotives, freight 
and passenger cars, and other equip- 
ment, but also a decrease in ex- 
penditures for heavier rail, addition- 
al ballast and other improvements. 
Of the total capital expenditures 
in 1938, $115,408,000 was for locomo- 
tives, freight and passenger train 
cars, and other equipment and $111,- 
529,000 was for roadway and struc- 
tures. Capital expenditures in 1938 
for equipment were $207,469,000 
lower than in 1937, and $43,696,000 
lower than in 1936. For roadway 
and structures, capital expenditures 
in 1938 were a decrease of $75,387,- 
000 compared with 1937 and a de- 
crease of $28,358,000 from 1936. 
Expenditures for locomotives in 
1938 totaled $39,570,000, compared 
with $59,738,000 in the preceding 
year. For freight cars, $52,814,000 
was expended, compared with $212,- 
902,000 in 1937, while for passenger 
cars, $18,149,000 was expended, com- 
pared with $41,491,000 in the previ- 
ous year. For other equipment, the 
railroads in 1938 expended $4,875,000 
which was about half of the amount 
spent for such purposes in 1937. 
Among capital expenditures for 
roadway and structures made in 
1938 was $17,247,C00 for heavier rail, 
compared with $29,149,000 in the 
preceding year. The railroads also 
spent $18,231,000 for bridges, trestles 
and culverts in 1938, which was ap- 
proximately $1,300,000 less than was 
spent in the preceding year, and 
$7,569,000 for yards and sidings. 


MUNITIONS BOARD DISCUSSES 
TIN PLATE SCRAP EXPORTS 


National munitions control] board 
has made public its annual report 
for the year ended Nov. 30. Con- 
tained in the report is a discussion 
of the tin plate scrap export situa- 
tion. 

Report states that during 1937 the 
estimated tin plate scrap production 
in the United States was 251,101 tons 
while imports totaled 12,916 tons. 
The total quantities available in the 
United States in 1937 were 264,017 
tons and exports totaled 14,126 tons. 
Quantities of tin plate scrap received 
by domestic detinning companies in 
1937 totaled 249,891 tons while 95 
per cent of total quantities available 
in the United States was received 
by the domestic detinning companies. 

The board says it has continued 
its efforts to establish a complete 
list of all producers of tin plate 
scrap in the United States; it has 
received reports from 265 companies 


operating 406 factories at which tin 
plate scrap is produced. 

During the latter part of 1937 and 
continuing in 1938, the report says 
the domestic detinning companies 
expended large sums in renovating 
and remodeling their plants. The 
necessity for these expenditures 
was due primarily to decline in the 
demand for tin tetrachloride, which 
is produced by the so-called chlorine 
process of detinning tin plate scrap. 
Because of this, considerable por- 
tions of detinning facilities were con- 
verted and new equipment installed 
for the production of sodium stan- 
nate by the caustic process of de- 
tinning. The board says the domes- 
tic detinning companies have con- 
tinued to produce from both proc- 
esses metallic tin in pig form. 


To Assure Continuous Supply 


Regarding popular misconceptions 
of the 1936 act the board says: “An 
impression has gained wide cur- 
rency that its object was, in the in- 
terest of the national defense, to re- 
tain tin and tin-bearing materials 
in the United States. This, of course, 
is not the case. The sole contribu- 
tion which the act makes to the 
national defense is that it assures 
to the detinning industry a continu- 
ous supply of the particular raw ma- 
terial, tin plate scrap, with which 
that industry deals, in order that the 
industry may be kept in a healthy 
state and be available as a domestic 
source of tin in a time of national 
emergency.” 


GOVERNMENT IRON, STEEL 
AWARDS TOTAL $546,203 


During the week ended March 11, 
the government purchased $546,- 
202.54 worth of iron, steel and their 
products under the Walsh-Healey 
act as follows: Byrne Doors Inc., De- 
troit, $38,907; Himelblau, Byfield & 
Co., Chicago, $11,035.07; Consol- 
idated Steel Corp. Ltd., Los Angeles, 
$18,155; Northwest Steel Rolling 
Mills Inc., Seattle, $11,512.38; Ten- 
nessee Coal Iron & Railroad Co., 
Denver, $162,702.08; Pacific States 
Steel Corp., San Francisco, $18,- 
035.83; Judson Steel Corp., Oakland, 
Calif., $15,556.30; Lukens Steel Co., 
Coatesville, Pa.; $11,070.49; Jones & 
Laughlin Steel Corp., Pittsburgh, 
$36,800.73 (estimated); Carnegie-II- 
linois Steel Corp., Philadelphia, $11,- 
262.12; Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp., 
Washington $28,108.80 (estimated) ; 
Ross. Galvanizing Works, Inc., 
Brooklyn, N. Y., $49,000 (es- 
timated); Penn Galvanizing Co., 
Philadelphia, $56,300 (estimated); 
Manitowoc Shipbuilding Co., Manito- 
woc, Wis., $24,925; The Montague 
Co., San Francisco, $8,631.30 (es- 
timated); Pettibone Mulliken Corp., 
Chicago, $17,051.80; Hygrade Iron 


Works Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y., $16,- 


775; and Empire City Iron Works, 
Long Island City, N..Y., $28,374. 
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AVIATION 


EXPORTS INCREASE; MORE 
FOREIGN ORDERS PLACED 


@ EXPORTS of airplanes and parts 
in January were valued at $4,892,- 
000, compared with $2,879,000 in 
the month last year, according to 
the bureau of foreign and domestic 
commerce. Since the beginning of 
1939, foreign orders have amounted 
to nearly $60,000,000. Exports for 
the calendar year 1938 were valued 
at $68,000,000, a new record. 

British air ministry last week 
cabled an order for “blind landing” 
equipment costing about $120,000 
to the newly-formed Air Track 
Manufacturing division of F. L. 
Jacobs Co., Detroit. Material is 
for testing purposes. 

The rapidly expanding Lockheed 
Aircraft Corp., Burbank, Calif., is 
taking bids on construction of a 
one-story, 120 x 150-foot airplane 
service building, to cost $45,000. 
Company has stepped up _ opera- 
tions, working two eight-hour shifts. 

Lockheed factory employment 
now exceeds 4200, as compared with 
2000 a year ago. The firm has just 
delivered in Liverpool, England, the 
first ship built under British air 
ministry’s $25,000,000 order for 300 
reconnaisance bombers. 

Sperry Gyroscope Co. Ine. has 
awarded contracts for constructing 
a $60,000 addition to its Brooklyn, 
N. Y., plant. Last week this firm 
received from the navy a $119,070 





order for navigation instruments. 
Other recent military bookings: 
For the navy, Wright Aeronautical 
Corp., Paterson, N. J., engines, $4,- 
857,583; for the army, Hamilton 
Standard propeller’ division of 
United Aircraft Corp., East Hart- 


ford, Conn., 710 hydromatic pro- 


pellers. This is the largest award 
for metal propellers in the air 
corps’ history. 

Orders for light plane engines 
have been booked by Lycoming en- 
gine division of Aviation Mfg. Corp., 
Williamsport, Pa. from: Aero- 
nautical Corp. of America, Cincin- 
nati, 100 units; Piper Aircraft 


Corp., Lock Haven, Pa., 100; Crow- 


ther Ltd., Lancaster, England, 50. 
Senate and house conferees last 
week modified the $358,000,000 aii 
corps expansion measure, dropping 
the CIO-sponsored labor amend- 
ment, and raising to 12 per cent the 
limit on manufacturers’ contract 


profits. Losses may be averaged 
against profits over a five-year 
period. 


Now under _ construction at 
Wright field, army aircraft procure- 
ment center in Dayton, O., is a 
$4,500,000 development and experi- 
mental laboratory, first step in the 
field’s $12,000,000 enlargement pro- 
gram. Project will provide a new 
wind tunnel and test stands for 
3000-horsepower engines. 

General American  Transporta 
tion Corp. entered the airplane 
manufacturing field recently by ac 
quiring majority control of Barkley- 
Grow Aircraft Corp., Detroit. 





‘‘Interceptor’’ for Bombers Has New Type of Cowling 
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@ Newest defense against bombing planes, this all-metal Curtiss-Wright ‘Inter- 

ceptor” will exceed 300 miles per hour and climb 5000 feet per minute. It is armed 

with two synchronized machine guns. Hinged cowling of a new type permits 
ready access to the craft’s 850-horsepower Wright Cyclone engine 
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Activities of Steel 


Users, Makers 


@ ALGOMA STEEL CORP., Sault 
Ste. Marie, Ont., has started its new 
tin plate mill on trial rolling of 
sheets. It is stated the final tinning 
process will be under way shortly. 
The new mill will supply 70 to 75 
per cent of the tin plate require- 
ments of Continental Can Co., in 
Canada on a five-year contract. 
6 

Peninsular Stee] Co. has opened 
an office and warehouse at 4532 
West Palmer street, Chicago. N. 
B. McKeagan is resident manager. 


+ 
American Rolling Mill Co., Middle- 
town, O., will consolidate its New 
York offices in the Equitable build- 
ing, 120 Broadway. At present, its 
domestic offices are at 50 Church 
street, and export offices are at 21 
West street. 
o 
Williams & Co. Inc., Pittsburgh, 
has opened a new warehouse at 31 
North Grant avenue, Columbus, O. 
talph Duff will be in charge, under 
supervision of W. P. Detweiler, man- 
ager, Cincinnati district. 
+ 
Stearns Magnetic Mfg. Co., Mil- 
waukee, has arranged with Exolon 
Co., Blasdell, N. Y., whereby it will 
manufacture and sell the Exolon 
magnetic separator. As heretofore, 
the Exolon Co. will continue its for- 
mer activities on the Exolon sep- 
arator. 


+ 

McKenna Metals Co., Latrobe, Pa., 
maker of Kennametal tools and 
blanks for steel and metal cutting, 
has opened a branch office in De- 
troit in charge of Elwin M. Strick- 
land, 142 Lothrop building. 

+ 

Sutton Engineering Co., Pitts- 
burgh, builder of rolling mill equip- 
ment, with works at Bellefonte, Pa., 
has arranged with J. M. Hilbish and 
J. K. McCahan for manufacturing 
and selling their patented descaling 
equipment. The equipment in con- 
nection with the Sutton company’s 
new roll sizing, straightening and 
polishing machine will be ready 
shortly for demonstration at the 
Bellefonte plant. 

* 

Kiekaefer Corp., Cedarburg, 
Wis., recently formed by Elmer C. 
Kiekhaefer, has taken over the as- 
sets, manufacturing facilities and 
complete line of the Cedarburg Mfg. 
Co. The new firm will manufacture 
Thor outboard motors, supercharg- 
ers for internal combustion engines, 
magnetic-type landing gear brakes 
for airplanes, magnetic § brakes, 
clutches, separators and specialties. 





NO MATTER WHERE_ — 





YOU'LL FIND HYATTS THERE! 


The equipment you will see on the inspection 
trip to adjacent strip mills, during the A.I.S.E. 
Spring Meeting in Birmingham, is operating on 
thousands of Hyatt Roller Bearings. On tables, 
motors, cranes, ingot and charging cars; in the 
structural, merchant and plate mills of this im- 
portant steel district, there are many more Hyatts. 
It’s the same in all steel mill centers throughout 
the country... Hyatts are everywhere! Designed 
and built to withstand the strains of punishing 
loads and speeds, to save on power and mainte- 
nance, Hyatts are the preferred steel mill bearings. 
If you are contemplating new equipment or 
change-overs call on us. Hyatt Bearings Division, 
General Motors Sales Corporation, Harrison, 
N. J.,. Chicago, Pittsburgh, Detroit and San 
Francisco. 


A few of the many Hyatt applications in Birmingham 
District are illustrated in the accompanying photographs 


HYATT 4% BEARINGS 
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By A. H. ALLEN 
Detroit Editor, STEEL 


DETROIT 
@ FROM early indications it ap- 
pears Buick is going to be the 
spark plug of the 1940 General Mo- 
tors lines. While, naturally, ambi- 
tious plans are being drawn up for 
all members of the corporation’s 
family, the enthusiasm and drive 
now being evidenced at Flint sug- 
gests Buick will be the spearhead 
of GM’s drive in the next model 
year. A program involving close to 
$18,000,000 is being shaped up for 
the six new Buick lines which prob- 
ably will be identified as the 40, 50, 
60, 70, 80 and 90 models, the 50 and 
70 being two new additions now 
being groomed to set a new note in 
appearance and style. 

Buick has been a star performer 
in the GM group for several years 
now (not forgetting Chevrolet’s No. 
1 position in the low-price field for 
seven of the last eight years) and 
lately has been holding fourth posi- 
tion in the passenger car field. First 
producer to return to five-day week- 
ly schedule, Buick has been break- 
ing sales records with almost 
monotonous regularity. 

A continuation of this pace is pre- 
saged for next year, if the current 
pep at Flint is any indication. The 
new models have been designed to 
pull away sharply from the same- 
ness which is evident in bodies of 
most GM lines this year. Buick is de- 
termined to set a new style distinct- 
ly its own, although of course 
Fisher will continue to supply the 
bodies and necessarily will have to 
preserve some _interchangeability 
with bodies of other lines. But at 
least it will be subdued for Buick. 

The two new models will break 
completely from conventional lines, 
and are being launched as more or 
less of an experiment to determine 
whether the public will “go” for this 
type of design. If so, they may be 
forerunners of styles for all models. 

A hint of spending plans being 
shaped up by the corporation was 
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dropped by Alfred P. Sloan Jr. in 
his message to stockholders wherein 
he pointed out that the nation’s pro- 
ductive plant is largely obsolete, 
and that better instruments of pro- 
duction are needed to permit manu- 
facture at lower cost. The only 
question mark in the picture is the 
“attitude of government as evi- 
denced by its national economic 
policies, affecting as they do in- 
dustry’s opportunity to perform.” 
However, in recent weeks this atti- 
tude seems to have turned gradu- 
ally in the direction of recognizing 
industry’s desire to be free of gov- 
ernmental harassment, and it may 
well be that we are on the verge of 
a tremendous spending program by 
industry. 

Many around Detroit think so. 


Electric Eye 
Aids Assembly 


WM When a new Ply- 
mouth chassis coming 
down the assembly line 
reaches this station, the 
workman finds a radi- 
ator assembly of the 
proper color waiting be- 
side him on this auto- 
matic feeder conveyor. 
A beam of light from 
the overhead box strikes 
the electric eye at the 
lower right and _ starts 
the line again when 
the part has been re- 
moved. Similar electric 
eye apparatus now as- 
sists workmen at more 
than a dozen points on 
assembly lines 
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They reason that industry knows 
full well the only road to progress 


and profits is through improve- 
ments in productive capacity, result- 
ing in higher wages and a greater 
margin between wages and prices. 
But the millstone of governmental 
regulation, taxation, investigation 
and the like has weighed too heavily 
to make investments in productive 
equipment on a large scale profit- 
able. The tide may be turning, and 
if so, look for some spending pro- 
grams of almost astronomical pro- 
portions. 

More than one plant, even among 
the properties of the “big three” 
producers, is in dire need of a thor- 
ough re-equipping and retooling, and 
in many cases the plans are ready 
for such refurbishing, awaiting 








MIRRORS OF MOTORDOM—Continued 


only the propitious moment for re- 
lease. 


@ IT IS NOT likely the new Pack- 
ard light six, mentioned frequently 
in these columns, will put in its 
appearance this year, if at all. The 
manufacturing program has _ been 
tabled, some equipment canceled and 
a number of engineers who were 
working on the model furloughed. 
Rearrangement of the Packard 
plant and equipment is progressing, 
nevertheless. 

Explanations as to why the new 
model was abandoned as usual are 
numerous. One is that the manu- 
facturing program was_ getting 
ahead of the plant layout and hence 
the former had to be suspended for 
the time being. Another is that the 
management considered current 
business conditions were not ripe 
for the introduction of such a car. 
Another is that extensive design 
changes, in both engine and car, 
have been occasioned because of 
miscalculations on cost. Another is 
that W. C. Durant recently per- 
suaded the Packard management to 
give up a venture into the low- 
price field. Another is that Packard 
received a large order from the gov- 
ernment and in the face of this busi- 
ness saw no reason to gamble on 
the success of a new model in an 
unfamiliar price field. 


Plan New Motor Merger? 


Elements of truth are probable in 
all these explanations. Mr. Durant 
recently did hold conferences with 
certain executives and what actual- 
ly transpired is not known. How- 
ever, he is reputed to be attempting 
to lay the groundwork for a fourth 
combination of motor car builders 
as the only solution for the so-called 
independents in competition with 
the three large companies. Whether 
Durant himself, or perhaps inter- 
ests he represents, ever will achieve 
this move is problematical; but from 
many respects it appears to offer 
salvation for the independent manu- 
facturers, despite the enormous diffi- 
culties to be encountered in knitting 
them together. 


@ THIS WEEK marks the advent 
of spring, cheerful news to automo- 
bile companies and their suppliers. 
Already a start has been made on 
the normal upswing in production 
which develops at this time of year. 
From a low point of 75,660 units 
produced in the week ended Feb. 
25 an advance has been made to 
near 90,000 last week, and the for- 
ward movement should continue 


over the next two months, although 
no abrupt increases are anticipated. 
A ceiling of around 115,000 units 
should be reached some week in 
May, to be followed by a declining 
rate in June and July, with change- 
overs in 


August and September. 
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January production of cars and 
trucks in U. S. and Canadian as- 
sembly plants totaled 353,946; Feb- 
ruary figures are not final as yet 
but will be about 315,000 units; and 
March assemblies will total some 
370,000, yielding production of 1,- 
039,000 for the first quarter of the 
year. Fourth quarter production 
of 1938 was 1,013,000, so that with 
half the model year elapsed 2,052,- 
000 cars and trucks have been as- 
sembled. Figuring 65 per cent of 
the total output for a model year 
is produced in the first six months, 
then a grand total of 3,157,000 is in- 





Automobile Production 


Passenger Cars and Trucks—United 
States and Canada 


By Department of Commerce 





1937 1938 1939 

Jan.......°' $6486 227,130 353,946 
Feb....... 383,900 202,589 *315,000 
March 519,022 238,598 sieiae 
April 553,231 238,133 

May... 540,377 210,183 

June 521,153 189,399 

July...... 456,909 150,444 

Aug...... 405,072 96,936 
Sept...... 175,680 89,623 

Oct........ ~ ae 215,296 

Nov. .. 376,629 390,350 

Dec,...... Saree 407,016 

Year . 5,016,437 2,655,777 

*Estimated. 


Estimated by Ward’s Reports 


Week ended: 1939 1938+ 
Feb. 18 . 79,860 59,100 
Pep, 20 . 75,660 56,977 
March 4 78,705 54,440 
March 11 ‘ 84,095 57,438 
OE ae | ney ic wee 86,725 57,500 





tComparable week. 
Week Ended 





Mar. 18 Mar. 11 
General Motors 36,515 36,165 
Chrysler a 20,570 16,200 
WN hag ok ce we bok 17,950 20,425 
Ween COED: sz v's 11,690 11,305 
dicated for 1939 models, compar- 


ing with 2,705,000 of the 1938 moda- 
els, or an increase of 17 per cent. 

Current production is running on 
an average 50 per cent better than 
at the same time last year, so this 
figure of 17 per cent may be a little 
low when the final additions are 
made this fall. In any event, the 
forecast made here some time back 
of a 22 per cent increase in pro- 
duction for 1939 models may prove 
to be surprisingly close. 


@ NEXT Monday the anti-Martin 
wing of the automobile workers’ 
union opens its convention in Cleve- 
land and if no more action develops 
than at the recent conclave of Mar- 
tin adherents here the split in the 
UAW will remain as wide as it is 
today. Since the recent outbreak of 
quarreling between the two _ fac- 
tions at the Plymouth plant here 








comparative quiet has _ prevailed, 
but it is difficult to foresee any ter- 
mination to the name-calling and 
hair-pulling proclivities. 

While Homer Martin is the strong- 
er in certain concentrated localities 
such as in Flint, nevertheless he 
must be conceded as controlling the 
weaker of the two groups, in num- 
ber if not in spirit. How the pic- 
ture might change if Martin should 
add the support of, say, 100,000 Ford 
workers to his ranks is something 
to speculate about. 

Conciliatory services of the To- 
ledo, O., industrial peace board were 
enlisted during 1938 in 74 labor dis- 
putes, affecting 12,363 employes and 
45 of the disputes were settled with- 
out resort to strikes or loss of work. 
Six strikes affecting 367 employes 
were settled by the board. Eleven 
strikes, accounting for a loss of 40,- 
498 man-days of work were calen- 
dared in the year, compared with 
31 strikes and 90,819 man-days loss 
in 1937, and with 13 strikes and 227,- 
868 man-days loss in 1936. 


Local Board Proves Value 


In his annual report the director 
of the peace board notes the devel- 
opment of the national labor rela- 
tions board has not diminished the 
need for local means of adjusting 
disputes, since the national law ex- 
cludes the matter of conciliation or 
mediation, requiring violation of the 
act or some interference with in- 
terstate commerce as a starting 
point. In many of the Toledo dis- 
putes, no public mention of the com- 
pany or union involved ever was 
made, and thus settlements made 
privately without disturbing other 
plants or allied industries. 


Production at Hudson plants has 
been increased 40 per cent in the last 
three weeks, several hundred em- 
ployes recalled to jobs and the work 
week extended to 4% days. Impor- 
tant gains in retail sales account 
for the step-up. 

Eighty-two per cent of the 83,402 
Buick 1939 models delivered at re- 
tail up to Feb. 20 were of the sedan 
type body—68.2 per cent 4-door and 
13.8 per cent 2-door. Black carried 
the honors as far as color is con- 
cerned, with 40 per cent of the to- 
tal, dark gray being next at 14 per 
cent, followed by dark blue and 
dark green, 10 per cent each, and 
light blue fifth. 

Plans for early introduction of the 
Hupmobile Skylark models struck 
a snag last week and it appeared 
doubtful whether the company will 
be able to proceed with its pian to 
assemble several hundred of these 
6-cylinder jobs in April, 1000 in May. 
Friction developed between the com- 
pany and certain suppliers. Mean- 
while Hupp is turning out a few 
of its senior line, working three 
days a week on the basis of about 
20 per day. 
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SIMPLIFY YOUR DESIGN—DOUBLE YOUR GREASE CAPACITY— 
ELIMINATE DIRT HAZARD 


WITH THIS 


Ideal Self-Sealed Bearing 








Can be packed with at least 100% more grease than any 
other self-sealed bearing—especially adapted, therefore, for 
continuous service for long periods. 


Eliminates the dirt hazard and insures absolute retention of 
lubricant—pby the use of flanged metal shields, recessed inner 
ring construction and two or more grease grooves, the combina- 
tion affording a truly effective labyrinth. 

Is equally efficient in retaining grease in horizontal or vertical 
position. 

Flanged metal shields, though rigidly located by snap rings, 
are removable to facilitate inspection, cleaning or re-greasing 
of bearing. 

Can be quickly regreased, either through built-in refilling 
plug opening or by removing metal shields. 

Requires no lock nuts on shaft or clamping means in housing, 
because of wide contact areas due to double-row width of both 
rings—which also safeguard against ‘‘cocking’’ and prevent 





Patented . ‘c“ . %° 
slippage or ‘‘peening’’. 
MADE TO STANDARD DOUBLE-ROW WIDTHS Shortens over-all length of mounting and reduces overhang 
WITH 100% GREATER GREASE CAPACITY  ° Shaft. 
Available in Four Different Series Reduces costs by simplifying design, eliminating protective 
6 Ae re errr ey with standard outer ring. closure parts, and saving attendant labor. 
Shy. REESE OT with shoulder ring in outer ring. 
So ees ns ROC E EE with refillig plug in outer rizg. Available with shoulder ring, thus permitting a through bore 
ET oo tds oe aso a with shoulder ring and refilling 


slic ts outa vite in housing, the shoulder ring providing endwise location. 


Placed on the market only after years of exacting tests in our laboratory and in the field under 
continuous operation, the ‘‘CARTRIDGE” BEARING has conclusively demonstrated its 
ECONOMY, EFFICIENCY and SUPERIORITY. A constantly increasing number of repre- 
sentative manufacturers of electric motors, machine tools, pumps, woodworking machinery, and 
other equipment is adopting it because of its proved merit. Write for Catalog showing typical 
“‘Cartridge’’ mountings. 





NORMA-HOFFMANN BEARINGS CORPN., STAMFORD, CONN. U.S.A. 
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Walsh-Healey Act, Steel Industry— 
As Interpreted by Contracts Board 


@ NUMEROUS questions concern- 
ing the Walsh-Healey act and its 
applications have been asked since 
minimum wage rates, as fixed by the 
secretary of labor, went in effect 
March 1. For complete list of prod- 
ucts, and wages, refer to STEEL, Jan. 
23, p. 14-15. 

For answers to the most urgent 
questions, STEEL applied to the pub 
lic contracts board, which admin- 
isters the act. The questions and 
answers: 

Question—What is the procedure 
for exemptions? 

Answer—Requests for the excep- 
tion or exemption of a contract or 
class of contracts from the inclu- 
sion or application of one or more of 
those stipulations required by ar- 
ticle 1 must be made by the head of 
a contracting agency or department 
and accompanied with a finding by 
him setting forth reasons why such 
inclusion or application will serious- 
ly impair the conduct of government 
business. 


Must Justify Exemption 


Request for the exception or 
exemption of a stipulation respect- 
ing minimum rates of pay and maxi- 
mum hours of labor contained in an 
existing contract must be made 
jointly by the head of the contract- 
ing agency and the contractor and 
accompanied by a joint finding by 
them setting forth reasons why such 
exception or exemption is desired. 

Decisions concerning exceptions 
or exemptions shall be in writing 
and approved by the secretary of 
labor or officer prescribed by him, 
originals being filed in the depart- 
ment of labor, and certified copies 
shall be transmitted to the depart- 
ment or agency originating the re- 
quest, to the comptroller general, 
and to the procurement division of 
the treasury. 

Question—Are construction con- 
tracts subject to the public contracts 
act? 

Answer—No. 

Question—What about erection or 
installation? 

Answer—cContracts for erection or 
installation of materials and equip- 
ment may be either construction con- 
tracts or manufacturing contracts, 
depending largely upon the place 
where the work is performed. If 
most of the work is done at the site 
of the erection or installation, the 
contract is regarded a construction 
contract; however, if most of the 
work is done in a shop or factory 
away from the place of use, the con- 
tract is regarded a manufacturing 
contract. If there is any doubt, the 
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matter should be referred to the de- 
partment of labor. 

Question—What is the amount of 
money involved in the contracts? 

Answer—All contracts which may 
exceed $10,000 should include stipu- 
lations required by the act. 

Question—What about contracts 
for less than $10,000? 

Answer—When an invitation is is- 
sued for bids on a variety of items 
totaling $10,000, subject to the act, 
bidders permitted to bid on any one 
or more of the items amounting to 
less than $10,000 are exempt. 

When a person bids on several 
items of equipment of an aggregate 
value in excess of $10,000 and is the 
low bidder on only a few items of 
an aggregate value below $10,000, 
his contract for those few items is 
not subject to the act. 

Manufacturers, producing under a 
contract awarded to aé_e regular 
dealer subject to the act and deliver- 
ing directly to the government, are 
also subject to the act even though 
they are supplying goods amounting 
to less than $10,000. 

Question—What about a subcon- 
tractor under the manufacturer? 

Answer—If a contract is awarded 
to a manufacturer subject to the 
act and, in the normal course of 
business, the manufacturer pur 
chases supplies or materials which 
are used in manufacturing the com- 
modity required by the government, 


the work performed by the vendor 
of such supplies and materials and 
his employes is not subject to the 
act. 

The one exception to this rule is 
that under section 1 (e) of the pub- 
lic contracts act the manufacturer 
agrees any part of the work per- 
formed under the contract will not 
be under working conditions which 
are insanitary or hazardous or 
dangerous to the health and safety 
of the employes. 

Question—Who is considered a 
manufacturer? 

Answer—A “manufacturer” is a 
person who owns, operates, or main- 
tains a factory or establishment 
that produces on the premises the 
materials, supplies, articles, or 
equipment required under the con- 
tract and of the general character 
described by the specifications. 


Defines “Employes” 


Question—Who are considered em- 
ployes under the act? 

Answer—tThe following have been 
construed to be employes engaged 
in or connected with the govern- 
ment contract: 

Apprentices and learners em- 
ployed on government work. 

If no separate records for em- 
ployes engaged on government 
work are maintained, all employes 
in the plant are presumed, until 
proof is presented to the contrary, 
to be engaged on government work. 

Technical workers, such as labora- 
tory technicians and draftsmen, 
closely associated with the produc- 
tive processes involved in the manu- 
facture of goods or commodities re- 





Punches Five Sizes of Refrigerator Panels 





@ Nash-Kelvinator uses this quickly-adjustable progressive hydraulic fixture to 

punch from 22 to 52 holes in five different sizes of refrigerator door panels. Average 

production is 200 door panels an hour in any size. Fixture was designed by Pro- 
gressive Welder Co., Detroit 
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quired by the government. 

Office employes are those engaged 
exclusively in office work relating 
generally to the operation of the 
business and not engaged in the pro- 
duction of the materials, supplies, 
articles, or equipment required by 
the government contract. 


Custodial employes are_ those 
whose duties are directed to the 
maintenance of the plant and equip- 
ment and who do not perform work 
on the commodities required by the 
government. 

The following have been construed 
to be custodial employes: electri- 
cians, engineers, firemen, repair 
shop crews, watchmen, and main- 
tenance men. 

Construed not to be custodial 
employes: shipping crews. 


Question—How about exempting 
manufacturers ? 


Answer—A reservation in a bid 
submitted by a dealer attempting to 
exempt a manufacturer who is to 
deliver directly to the government 
from compliance with the act or 
regulations would require the re- 
jection of such a bid. 


Question—How about items of less 
than $10,000? 

Answer—When a_ bidder who 
specifically takes exception to the 
requirements of the act or regula- 
tions is the lowest bidder on some 
of the items advertised in an aggre- 
gate value below $10,000, the excep- 
tions in the bids may properly be 
disregarded and no _ readvertise- 
ment is necessary, provided that the 
terms of the invitation permit bids 
for individual items to be received. 


General Features Explained 


Question—What about the general 
provisions of the act? 

Answer—All persons employed by 
the contractor in the manufacture 
or furnishing of the materials, sup- 
plies, articles, or equipment used in 
the performance of the contract will 
be paid, without subsequent deduc- 
tion or rebate on any account, not 
less than the minimum wages as de- 
termined by the secretary of labor 
to be the prevailing minimum wages 
for persons employed on similar 
work, or in the particular or similar 
industries or groups of industries 
currently operating in the locality in 
which the materials, supplies, ar- 
ticles, or equipment are to be manu- 
factured or furnished under the con- 
tract. Provided, however, this stipu- 
lation with respect to minimum 
wages shall apply only to purchases 
or contracts relating to such in- 
dustries as have been the subject 
matter of a determination by the 
secretary of labor. 

Question—What about employes’ 
overtime? 

Answer—When an employe is en- 
gaged on government work subject 
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to the act’s provisions, he is entitled 
to time and a half for all overtime 
in excess of 8 hours in any one day 
or 40 hours in any one week, even 
though part of those periods be de- 
voted to commercial work. 

If an employe works Monday 
morning on a government contract, 
he is entitled to time and a half for 
all time in excess of 8 hours on that 
Monday or in excess of 8 hours on 
any of the six succeeding days, or 
in excess of 40 hours in the 7-day 
period commencing Monday morn- 
ing, regardless of the kind of work 
performed during the remainder of 
that week. 

If a payroll period runs from Mon- 
day through Sunday and an employe 
starts on government work subject 
to the act Wednesday morning, the 
employer may elect to follow his 
usual payroll week or to adopt a 
new week commencing Wednesday 
morning and ending Tuesday eve- 
ning. In either event all time over 
40 hours in the accepted work week 
must be considered overtime. 

The fact that certain employes are 
paid on a weekly or monthly basis 
does not affect their right to over- 
time payment at one and one-half 
times their basic hourly rate. 


Officers Elected by Road 
Builders’ Manufacturers 


B Officers elected by the manufac- 
turers’ division, American Road 
Builders’ association, meeting in 
San Francisco, March 7-10, include: 
Henry N. Schramm, president, 
Schramm Ine, West Ches- 
ter, Pa. vice president and 
director; George F.  Schles- 
inger, executive manager, Na- 
tional Paving Brick association, sec- 
retary-treasurer and a director. Wil- 
liam M. Parrish, industrial sales ex- 
ecutive, International Harvester 
Co., Chicago, was re-elected presi- 
dent as noted in the report of the 
meeting, STEEL, March 13, p. 26. 
Directors elected: John Connors, 
president, Galion Iron Works, Gal- 
ion, O.; Carl Wagner, vice presi- 
dent, Bucyrus-Erie Co., Milwaukee; 
John Kettlinger, president, Hercu- 
les Motor Corp., Canton, O.; How- 
erd Hall, president, Iowa Mfg. Co., 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa; B. C. Heacock, 
president, Caterpillar Tractor Co., 
Peoria, Ill.; Joseph Heil, president, 
Heil Co., Milwaukee; George Di- 
mond, sales manager, Koehring Co., 
Milwaukee; R. W. Cornelison, vice 
president, Northwest Engineering 
Co., Chicago. 
Directors re-elected: 
Griffiths, vice president, Koppers 
Products Co., Pittsburgh; C. H. 
Lehman, general sales manager, 
Blaw-Knox Co., Pittsburgh; C. D. 
MacPherson, Gar Wood Industries 
Inc., Detroit; W. E. Miles, sales man- 
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ager, Cleveland Tractor Co., Cleve- 
land; Chauncey B. Smythe, vice 
president, Thew Shovel Co., Lorain, 
O.; J. M. Bauman, vice president, 
White Motor Co., Cleveland; E. J. 
Buttonheim, publisher, American 
City; J. F. Cast, manufacturers’ 
sales manager, Firestone Tire & 
Rubber Co., Akron, O.; L. E. Dauer, 
Traction Machine Co., North Bal- 
timore, O.; B. F. Divine, sales man- 
construction and equipment 


ager, 
division, Chain Belt Co., Milwau- 
kee; A. F. Seranous, president, 


Associated Equipment Distributors; 
William P. McDonald, president, 
Wm. P. McDonald Construction Co. 


February Machine Tool 
Index Gains 16.3 Points 


@ Current strength in the machine 
tool market is indicated by an in- 
crease in orders in February, a sea- 
sonally low month. National Ma- 
chine Tool Builders’ association’s 
index was 167.1, compared with 150.8 
in January, 146.5 in December, 112.2 
in November, and 90.3 in February, 
1938. 

Domestic orders gained ground 
once more over foreign orders; the 
latter held around the same level 
as for the last six months. This is 
regarded by the industry as en- 
couraging to the immediate outlook 
at home. 

Three months’ average orders in- 
dex rose to 154.8, against 136.5 in 
January, and 125.6 in December. The 
February three months’ average ap- 
proaches the 1929 average of 155.8. 


Tacoma Bridge Third 
uiongest Suspension Span 


@ Toll bridge, connecting Tacoma, 
Wash., with Olympia peninsula and 
Puget Sound navy yard, to be com- 
pleted in 1940, will be 6303 feet long, 
third longest suspension bridge in 
the world. 

It will require 11,440 tons of struc- 
tural steel, 2000 tons of reinforcing 
steel and 5000 tons of cables, cast- 
ings and other specialties. Con- 
struction is underway by General 
Construction Co., Seattle, Pacific 
Bridge Co., San Francisco, and Co- 
lumbia Construction Co., Bonneville, 
Oreg., joint bidders at $5,949,730. 

Steel is being supplied by Bethle- 
hem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa., and 
cable by John A. Roebling’s Sons 
Co., Trenton, N. J. Washington 
bridge authority is in charge, funds 
being derived from federal aid and 
a bond issue. 

Main piers will be in 120 to 150 
feet of water at low tide, on 48 re- 
inforced concrete anchor blocks, 
each 51% feet long, 12 feet square. 
Steel pier caissons are anchored to 
these blocks by eyebolts and cables. 
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Steel’s Basing System—So What? 


@ Last week's issue of STEEL set forth two 
unusually interesting stories. 

One (p. 23) compared earnings of United 
States Steel Corp., representing 35 per cent 
of the steel industry, with those of Gen- 
eral Motors Corp., representing 40 per cent 
of the automobile industry. During the past 
six years, it was shown, United States Steel 
paid only one dividend to common stock- 
holders; this was $1 per share in 1937. Gen- 
eral Motors declared a dividend in each of 
these years, from $1.25 on the low to $4.50 
on the high side. Whereas United States 
Steel paid only $1 per share during the en- 
tire six years, General Motors paid a total 
of $14.75 during the period. And book 
value of steel common, on the basis of 
capitalization, is $151.09, which compares 
with $17.90 for General Motors. 

The other story (p. 27) reported the de- 
tails of the federal trade commission's blast 
against the steel price basing system at a 
hearing of the temporary national economic 
commission. 


Government Interference Is Cause 
Of Dislocations in Price System 


According to the commission, the steel 
industry “is a focal center of monopolistic 
infection which, if not eradicated, may well 
cause the death of free capitalistic industry 
in the United States.” 

“The wastes of cross-hauling and of ex- 
cess capacity and high capital overhead 
are saddled on the consumer as if they were 
legitimate costs,”’ claims the commission. 
“Under the guise of freight costs, buyers 
located at a distance from a basing point, 
even though they purchase from a mill in 
their own city, are charged what amounts 
to a penalty.’’ The commission thinks the 
steel industry is “short-sighted” in carrying 
out the system “which is destroying the 
purchasing power of the people.” It con- 
tends that this factor was “one of the things 


which helped to bring on the depression.” 


STEEL believes that the federal trade com- 
mission and other governmental bodies will 
do well to let the steel basing system alone. 
It has existed a great many years and came 
about naturally in the process of selling 
and buying steel. Consumers are accus- 
tomed to adjusting their competitive posi- 
tion under this system. It is only when, as 
last year, federal insistence brings changes 
in the basing system, that dislocations take 
place. Such changes help some consumers 
but injure others. They should not be en- 
couraged by government. Experience indi- 
cates that it is best to let steel producers 
and consumers work out the steel price sys- 
tem in a natural way. Any unbiased ob- 
server knows that steel buyers are fully 
able to take care of their own interests in 
their dealings with steel producers, without 
help from government. 


No Excess Steel Capacity Exists 
Under Normal Purchasing Power 


It also is fallacious reasoning for the fed- 
eral trade commission to hold that there 
is excess steel capacity. Rather, the trouble 
is that public purchasing power is insuffi- 
cient to engage that capacity. Were the 
people of this country in a position to pur- 
chase what they desire, existing steelmak- 
ing capacity quickly would become entirely 
inadequate. 

It is comforting to note Senator 
O’Mahoney’s assurance that the federal 
trade commission’s opinion was not that 
of the temporary national economic com- 
mittee. It would be much better, however, 
if the federal trade commission would stop 
its nonsense about the economics of steel 
and address itself to the real problem—that 
of helping to stimulate industry, through 
the profit motive, so that it can offer gain- 
ful employment to every employable who is 
able and willing to work. 
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Seasonal Factors Bolster 


Index of Activity 


@ THE industrial consolidation period should culminate 
within the next few weeks. Stimulus from building con- 
struction, expected to increase demand for all types of 
materials, with an upward trend in automobile produc- 
tion and sales, forms a basis for the resumption of a 
business upturn in the second quarter. The fact that in 
most instances production has been closely geared with 
consumption in recent weeks adds weight to the belief 
that the expected seasonal improvement in the construc- 





industries should 
in business 


important 
upturn 


tion, automotive and other 
be directly reflected in a general 
activity. 

Gains in steelmaking operations and automobile pro- 
duction during the week ended March 11 more than 
offset the mild declines in revenue freight carloadings 
and electric power consumption. As a result STEEL’S 
index of activity advanced 1.2 points to 92.7. This com- 
pares with 70.8 in the comparable week last year, but 
remains well below the high point in the recovery move- 
ment last fall of 100.7 recorded in the week ended 
Dec. 10. 

A sharp advance in automobile production of 5390 
units to 84,095 in the week ended March 11 seems to 
indicate that this industry is now definitely experiencing 
the expected seasonal impetus. This represents the sec- 
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STEEL’S index of activity gained 1.2 points to 92.7 per cent in the week ended March 11: 

Week ending 1938 1937 1936 1935 1934 1933 1932 1931 1930 1929 
ey SS pee a 94.8 69.5 93.3 77.3 64.4 58.0 46.9 46.8 52.3 64.9 
RS 8 Pte co aad ieee ice 79.9 62.7 96.6 78.2 60.8 53.7 42.9 48.8 58.5 74.3 

1939 1938 1937 1936 1935 1934 1933 1932 1931 1930 1929 

Jan. 7. 86.5 70.1 107.8 90.2 65.4 53.6 45.3 55.8 69.2 88.1 94.8 
| ree 91.9 74.4 106.7 89.3 73.8 58.1 48.6 56.2 72.1 91.8 104.2 
0S « See 83.0 74.7 104.0 86.0 78.1 60.9 49.8 55.8 72.9 96.3 107.5 
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oS > A 92.7 70.8 112.7 89.7 82.0 78.6 13.4 54.8 80.6 97.5 114.8 
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THE BUSINESS TREND—Continued 


ond weekly increase from the low point this year of 75,- 
660 units assembled in the week ended Feb. 25. On the 
basis of reports from 12 states, R. L. Polk & Co. estimate 
February registrations of new cars and trucks at slight- 
ly above 200,000 units, against 149,057 units a year ago. 

Steelmaking operations recorded a slight increase in 
the week ended March 11 to 56.5 per cent. A year ago 
the national steel rate stood at 30 per cent. The ex- 
pected seasonal improvement in this important industrial 
indicator of a more positive nature should develop early 
next month. 


EXPORT BALANCE OFF SHARPLY 


The margin of exports over imports of $34,707,000 in 
January was the smallest of any month since August, 
1937, and compares with $97,450,000 in December and 
$118,374,000 in January, 1938. January shipments of 
$212,908,000 were 26 per cent below the January, 1938, 
volume and were 21 per cent less than the December, 
1938, total. However, imports during January continued 
the improvement which started in the latter part of 
1938. Imports in January were valued at $178,201,000, 
compared with $171,379,000 in December and $170,689,000 
in January, 1938. 





iron products in January receded from the December 
volume. Excluding scrap, January exports totaled 134,- 
788 gross tons with a valuation of $10,214,547. This rep- 
resents a decline of approximately 19 per cent from the 
December exports of 166,404 tons, valued at $11,506,216. 
Scrap exports during January were also lower at 227,- 
884 tons, valued at $3,351,351, compared with 323,691 
tons, valued at $4,797,676 in December. Imports in Janu- 
ary, excluding scrap, increased 9 per cent in volume 
over the December total to 24,331 gross tons valued at 
$1,729,145. However, scrap imports during January 
were lower at 3333 tons, compared with 6519 tons in 
December. 


CAR AWARDS RECORD ENCOURAGING GAIN 


Domestic freight car awards during February totaled 
2259 cars, compared with only three in January and 109 
in February, 1938. Excluding December when car awards 
totaled 2581, the February total was the largest since 
May, 1938. Class I railroads had 6637 freight cars on 
order Feb. 1, compared with 5080 Jan. 1 and 6563 Feb. 1, 
1938. Steam locomotives on order Feb. 1 numbered 25, 
compared with 30 Jan. 1 and 110 Feb. 1, last year. Elec- 
tric and diesel locomotives on order Feb. 1 were 59, com- 

























































































































































































Following the general trend, exports of steel and pared with 41 Jan. 1 and 21 Feb. 1, 1938. 
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Week ending 1938 1932 1929 1938 1932 1929 1938 1932 1929 1938 1932 1929 
Dec. 3 sinh 61.0 16.0 69.5 2,285 1,510 1,718 649 547 837 97,795 12,398 28,079 
Dec. 10 61.0 15.0 67.0 2,318 1,519 1,806 619 521 937 100,705 21,695 31,255 
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1939 19388 1932 1929 1939 1938 19382 1929 1939 1938 1932 1929 1939 1938 19382 1929 
Jan. 7 51.5 26.0 25.0 84.0 2,169 2,139 1,619 1,542 531 552 573 799 76.685 54,084 30,755 75,000 
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Mar. 11 565 30.0 25.5 94.5 2,238 2,015 1,538 1,703 592 557 575 946 84,095 57,438 31,110 116,500 
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In this, the last of Mr. Wills’ articles on grind- 
ing of steel mill rolls, specific defects and their 
causes are examined in detail. Recommenda- 
tions for various kinds of rolls are discussed 
and best practice for each type emphasized 


Practice 


tering was actually the result of 





By H. J. WILLS 
Sales Engineer 
The Carborundum Co. 


Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


@ ROLL GRINDING is not an exact 
science. While guideposts can be 
set up to lessen the chance of mak- 
ing expensive mistakes, successful 
roll grinding involves some experi- 
menting and, above all, close atten- 
tion to the multitude of factors 
which affect the ultimate finish and 


cost of the roll that is to be ground. 

Because so many conditions af- 
fect the final result, it is not always 
easy to find the causes of imperfect 
grinding. For example, one roll 
grinding shop had trouble from 
chattering, apparently due to the 
use of too hard a wheel. But us- 
ing a softer wheel did not correct 
the trouble. Careful examination 
revealed that the original wheel had 
been of the right grade. The chat- 


Two previous articles by Mr. Wills on 
other phases of roll-grinding practice 
were featured in the Feb. 13 and March 
13, 1939, issues of STEEL. 
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three interacting factors. The wheel 
spindle was loose; the wheel was 
being improperly dressed; and the 
wrong type of coolant was being 
used. 

In another case the complaint was 
scratching of the roll surface, ordi- 
narily caused by dirty coolant, im- 
proper dressing, wrong bond or the 
like. However, examination showed 
that the roll surface was covered 
with microscopic holes caused by 
bubbles in the metal. These had 
not been apparent before because a 
wheel had been used which, because 
it was too hard, had floated the 
metal over the holes. With a softer 
wheel, the metal was cut clean and 
the holes came to light. 

The principal troubles that arise 
in roll grinding and their causes 
are: 

1—Hammering, chatter or bounc- 
ing. This may be caused by: a. 
Building up of glaze on the wheel 
face, or failure of the grain to pene- 
trate the work. Most wheels glaze 
to some extent, but glazing can be 
minimized by careful wheel selec- 
tion as to grade. 

There is a tendency to select a 
hard wheel to get longer wheel life. 
However, this is usually not eco- 
nomical. For one thing, excessive 
dressing is required on finishing 
cuts to obtain a chatter-free face, a 
waste of usable and valuable abra- 
sive. Also a too-hard wheel glazes 


Fig. 1—Wheel operating sheets such 
as this are an aid to maintaining a 
complete history of a grinding wheel 
from its first job until it is discarded 
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quickly and chatters, gradually de- 
veloping a hammering action which 
breaks away the glaze. Then the 
wheel settles down to another brief 
period of cutting until the glaze 
builds up again. 

Because of this “self-clearing” ac- 
tion, a soft wheel will frequently last 
longer than a hard wheel since it 
will not usually glaze up and ham- 
mer so readily. However, the softer 
wheel must be handled differently. 
It must not, for instance, be fed 
in as hard as could a hard wheel. 
There is possible a considerable sav- 
ing in power for while 150 amperes 
might be needed to keep a hard 
wheel cutting, a softer wheel may 
remove more metal with a consump- 
tion of only 75 to 100 amperes. 
Hammering also damages the wheel 
spindle. 


Softness Causes Chatter 


It is paradoxical that a wheel 
which is too soft also may cause 
chatter. This is because the _ in- 
dividual grains of abrasive are 
loosely held in the bond and on con- 
tacting the roll, the grains pull out 
quickly. This leaves only the bond 
in contact with the roll surface, 
which causes chatter just as does 
glaze. 

b. Too wide a wheel face for the 
grade, an out-of-balance wheel, or 
a wheel not true, or loose on mount- 
ing. 

c. A poorly fitted wheel spindle 
with end play or spring, internal 
stresses from over-loading, or one 
not warmed up properly before 
grinding. 

d. A spindle drive with whipping 
belts, uneven thickness of belt, 
splices, uneven speed or vibration 
of motor if integrally mounted. 

e. Vibration in machine, building 
or foundation. 

f. A roll drive with uneven gear 
action or pressure of driving pins, 
face plate out of true or driving pins 
not concentric with work ends. 

g. A work mounting with poorly 
designed rests, poorly fitted centers, 
centers too loose or too tight, worn 
necks. Irregular chatter is some- 
times caused by the rotl being off 
the axial line of the head and tail 
stocks, due to adjustment both neck 
rests for parallel grinding. The 
best practice is to line up the roll 
by means of the tail stock neck rest 
only. Thus, if the roll is “low” at 
the end nearest the head stock, back 
out the opposite end instead of mov- 
ing the “low” end forward. 

h. Operation at too high a spindle 
speed, work speed too fast or too 
slow, faulty lubrication of neck 
rests or centers, dulled wheel. 

2—Scratches or “fish tails” are 
another type of defect. These may 
result from: Dirt on work, in air, 
from dirty coolant or dirty wheel 
guards; gummy coolant or coolant 
of type that disintegrates bond; 
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Fig. 2—A test data sheet similar to 

this has been found valuable in 

running comparative tests on grind- 
ing wheels 


dressing with grains only partially 
removed by dull diamond, ragged 
wheel edges, failure to clean wheel 
and guards after dressing; hammer- 
ing with scratches resulting from 
wheel grains loosened by hammer- 
ing of wheel on work; imprope! 
bond. 

3—Diamond marks on the roll 
may be due to: Diamond too sharp 
for type of wheel, cracked, broken, 
held at wrong angle either horizon- 
tally or vertically, lack of rigidity; 
traverse when dressing too fast, 
or at same rate and in same direc- 
tion as when grinding; feed too deep 
when dressing. 

4—Traverse marks on the other 
hand are caused by: Wheel too 
hard, corners not rounded off, drag- 
ging edge from faulty dressing, 
spring in spindle, feed too deep on 
finishing cuts, traverse too fast, hard 
wheel edges; work speed too slow; 
dressing off center line. Change 
traverse speed slightly at each trav- 
erse to break up patterns otherwise 
left on the work by the wheel. 

5—Wheel marks in rough grind- 








caused by: 


often 
Wheel with too open a structure, 
too coarse or too soft; too coarse a 
dressing; lack of finishing out with 
all wheels used. 


ing are quite 


6—Loading and glazing may ap- 
pear when the wheel acts too hard, 
either because of grading or faulty 
manipulation; when the dressing tool 
is too dull, dressing is too fine, or 
wheel is dresed too infrequently; 
or when the coolant is too oily, gum- 
my or dirty. 

7—Out-of-round work may be 
due to such causes as roll supports 
with neck rests or centers not rig- 
id or in good condition, necks out- 
of-round due to infrequent grind- 
ing; temperature changes caused by 
insufficient, varying supply, or 
wrong type of, coolant and warm or 
cold draughts of air on machine 
or work; a roll wabbling from pcor 
drive. 

8—Out-of-parallel work may be 
caused by a grinding machine with 
worn ways, improper setting of 
tailstock, centers not concentric 
with bodies; or by changes in work 
temperature from any cause. 

§—Burning of roll surfaces during 
grinding may be due to wheel be- 
ing too hard, feed too deep, wheel 
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brought to work too quickly, wheel 
allowed to pass too far off roll at 
ends, insufficient coolant, bringing 
wheel to work when work is dry, 
heavy feed or traverse lines, stalling 
of either work or wheel, chatter or 
hammering. 

To get the best possible results 
at the lowest possible cost in roll 
grinding, it is essential to use great 
care in selecting wheels. It is cus- 
tomary to run tests to select a wheel 
best suited for a job. The test data 
sheet shown in Fig. 2 will be found 
useful for keeping a record of the 
information brought out by the test 
on each wheel. 

It also pays to keep a continu- 
ing record of each wheel in actual 
operation. A wheel operating data 
sheet, such as Fig. 1, may be used 
to give a history of each wheel from 
its first grinding job until it is dis- 
carded. Note the column headed 
“Reduction in Roll Diameter, 
Inches.” In many mills the life of 
a wheel is judged solely by the num- 
ber of days or grinds it survives. 
A fair record should also show how 
much the roll diameter is reduced 
at each grind, roll size and hard- 
ness of roll. By recording the roll 
number as in Fig. 1, this data is 
available. 

Rolls which must have an ultra 
finish should be ground on machines 
reserved for that work only. Such 








machines must be kept in the best 
possible operating condition. 

However, only one grinder is 
available in many roll grinding 
shops. In such a case it is necessary 
to use all wheels for both roughing 
and finishing in their particular 
stage of the grinding. Thus the 
roughing wheel is finished out care- 
fully to leave less work for the fin- 
ishing wheel. Then the finishing 
wheel, in turn, is used both as a 
roughing and a finishing wheel. An 
exception to this is when difficulty 
is experienced in getting away from 
a gray background on a full finish 
roll, in which event the finishing 
wheel, generally the only one used, 
is not allowed to take what might 
be called a roughing cut. By hold- 
ing the cutting cycle of such wheels 
to less than 0.0001-inch per pass, the 
grain of the roll surface will not be 
opened. 

Now consider somewhat more 
specifically the requirements of the 
various rolls themselves with such 
factors as the material of which the 
rolis are made, nature of the sur- 
face they must transmit to the prod- 
uct, and so on. 

The first roll in the hot strip mill 

the scale breaker—is soft and does 
not require a particularly good fin- 


Fig. 3—View of a typical roli-grinding 
operation. As evident here, the coolant 
used is almost transparent 













































ish. Work rolls in a 10-stand strip 
mill are progressively harder, those 
on the No. 10 stand, being the hard- 
est, are made of hard nickel-chromi- 
um chilled iron. Best practice is to 
choose a wheel best suited to the 
hardest rolls and to manipulate the 
wheel to suit the softer ones. This 
can be done by speeding up the 
wheel within safe limits, slowing 
down the work speed, and reducing 
the rate of traverse. Wheel should 
have grit about No. 36, silicon car- 
bide abrasive, resinoid bond. 


Hot mill back-up rolls in all stands 
are usually of steel. Abrasive em- 
ployed is aluminum oxide, 20 to 50 
grit, resinoid bond. 


Avoid Chatter Marks 


Cold mill rolls are made either of 
hard nickel-chromium chilled iron 
or hardened steel. Sheets that later 
take a coating of enamel are given 
a matte surface so the enamel will 
adhere better. Rolls for such work 
are sandblasted so they produce the 
matte surface. However, sandblast- 
ing may bring out surface defects 
not apparent after grinding. Every 
effort must therefore be exerted 
to prevent traverse lines, fine chat- 
ter marks and the like in grind- 
ing. Great care must be used in 
selecting the wheels and in apply- 
ing them to the work. They should 
be well on the soft side, resinoid 
bond, 80 to 180 grit, silicon carbide 
abrasive, which will be satisfactory 
on both the hard iron and the steel 
rolls if properly selected. 


Wheel corners should be well 
rounded to prevent traverse lines, 
cutting must be free, and coolant 
carefully selected. On crowned rolls 
it is important that the grind be 
finished out at the top of the crown. 

Rolls for skin or temper mills, 
used after cold rolling or annealing 
to restore the proper surface con- 
ditions to the product, are frequent- 
ly given an ultra finish. Silicon car- 
bide wheels of 320 to 500 grit are 
used to best advantage. 


Tinning mill rolls present no par- 
ticular problem except that, being 
quite slim in proportion to their 
length, they require several steady 
rests and a free-cutting wheel, usu- 
ally of aluminum oxide, vitrified 
bond. Face of wheel should be not 
more than 2 inches wide since pres- 
sure against the roll must be kept 
at a minimum. 

Rolis for small strip: are, except 
for pinch rolis, all ultra finish. It 
is well to note that a finish which 
until recently would have been con- 
sidered ultra, is no longer satis- 
factory as a rule as consumers now 
insist upon having strip material 
with so fine a surface that no fur- 
ther polishing is required. There- 
fore small strip rolls must have a 
surface comparable to that provided 
on jewelers’ rolls. 















Welding saves 40 per cent in cost of portable 
plant, permits making plant in three units in- 
stead of four with corresponding decrease in 
transportation costs. Entire plant built in eight 
weeks enabling contractor to obtain large job 


By R. C. SHOEMAKER 
Equipment Engineer 
Warren Northwest Inc. 
Portland, Ore. 


@ CENTRAL mixing unit in the 
“hot mix” type of asphaltic con- 
crete highway construction must 
dry and heat cold moist sand and 
crushed rock so it will mix properly 
with the cementing medium, as- 
phalt. Sand and rock are carefully 
screened into separate bins, drawn 
into a weighing hopper in prede- 
termined proportions and _ subse- 
quently discharged into a pug mill 
mixer where a fixed quantity of as- 
phalt is introduced. Trucks carry 
the resulting mixture to the road 
where it is spread in layers usually 
about 2 inches thick and compacted 
by rollers to make the pavement sur- 
face commonly known as asphalt. 


Early asphalt plants were placed 
in more-or-less permanent locations 
for use in paving city streets. With 
adoption of the plant-mix type of 
pavement to state highway work, 
it frequently became necessary to 
move paving plants, sometimes to 
localities not served by a railroad. 
Highway restrictions with regard to 
weight, height, width and length 
limits have been tightened. To make 
matters more difficult, it has been 
necessary every year to produce 
plants of greater capacity to keep 
pace with developments in mixture 
spreading equipment and high speed 
trucks which are now available to 
deliver mixtures from the plant to 
the road. Thus the design becomes 
more difficult. 

The plant, Fig. 1, is divided into 
three main units known as Unit A, 
Fig. 2, which includes the tower, bin 
and screen; Unit B, Fig. 3, with the 
mixer, scales, weight box, levers, 


Fig. 1—Mobile paving plant set up and 
in operation 
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Portable Paving Plant 


etc.; and Unit C, Fig. 4, the drier. 
Additional equipment assembled for 
use with this plant includes dust 
piping, dust collector and dust 
elevator. No special requirements 
are imposed on the blowers, boiler, 
asphalt pump, tanks, general piping 
and power plants, so these latter 
units will be omitted from the fol- 
lowing discussion. 

Nearly all drive chains, line shafts 
and counter shafts found on other 
designs have been eliminated on the 
theory that they are both dangerous 
and expensive. Separate motors are 
used instead on minor drives and a 
diesel generator provides power 
where utility power is not available. 


Items discussed here, designed 
and fabricated for this’ specific 
plant, are steel tower and large hop- 
per of Unit A; mixer platform of 
Unit B; and the dryer complete with 
subframe of Unit C. All are com- 
pletely welded. 

The tower is made up of three 
sections. Top section slides down 


This article is an abstract from the 
paper receiving the second award, 
$508.77, in the Industry Machinery, Con- 
struction classification of the $200 000 
award program sponsored by The James 
F. Lincoln Are Welding Foundation, 
Cleveland. 














within the middle section and then 
both top and middle sections slide 
down inside the bottom section, all 
three sections nesting one within the 
other and the whole surrounding the 
bin when Unit.A is ready to move 
on the road. 

Lower columns are 5 x5 x *%-inch 
angles and the top section columns 
are 4 x 4 x 5/16-inch angles. The 
horizontal cross members instead of 
being channels are made of 4 x 4- 
inch heavy H-sections with webs in 
the horizontal plane. 

Diagonal bracing for side and end 
panels is provided by flat bars, since 
a thin section in a vertical plane of- 
fers the least possible obstruction 
when one section slides within 
another. Gusset plates to which 
these diagonals are welded are of 
good size to provide rigidity, but 
continuous welds along their edges 
were not required to develop their 
full strength. To eliminate all ob- 
structions that might make erection 
difficult, gussets are butt welded to 
leg angles and diagonals are butt 
welded to the gussets. Attempting 
to achieve this result without arc 
welding would have been costly. 

Tower complete, including out- 
riggers and elevator tail shaft as- 




































































sembly weighs 6500 pounds. A com- 
parable tower of conventional un- 
welded construction would weigh 
about 22 per cent more than this. 

Large welded hopper at top of 
tower is made of 3/16-inch plate to 
save weight. It is strengthened 
where necessary by welded ribs. 
Weight of hopper and material in 
it is supported by two 10-inch chan- 
nels bolted to wing plates, butt 
welded to the edge of the tower leg 
angles. Six “%-inch bolts are re- 
quired at each corner but no special 
design was necessary to develop 
equal strength in the weld between 
wing plates and tower legs. 

Hopper is divided into four 
separate bins by partition plates. 
Upper 4 feet is hinged to the lower 
part to permit transporting the 
screen within the bin. During op- 
eration, the hinged upper portion is 
bolted to fins welded to the hopper 
side. A welded reinforcement gives 
added strength to these fins and pre- 
vents distortion of bin sides. Hopper 
is 7 feet wide, 15 feet long, and 8 
feet 4 inches deep. Net weight is 
6800 pounds. 

Because of the heavy equipment 
supported by the mixer platform 
and the dynamic stresses induced in 
it by a 100-horsepower engine driv- 
ing the mixer at slow speed with 
tremendous torque, particular at- 
tention was paid to design of beams, 
bracing and connections for this 
unit. Frame is 6 feet 4 inches wide 
and 23 feet 10 inches long. It is 
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made on the same principal as a 
trailer with goose neck frame and 
is, in fact, a stable trailer when in 
transit. It was necessary to provide 
the customary joint about 5 feet 
back from the front end of the 
frame to give clearance for steerage 
to the front pony. Shear at point 
of intersection between yoke beam 
and main beam is nearly the maxi- 
mum for the whole frame, so great 
care had to be exercised in design- 
ing this joint. 

Main frame is composed of two, 
15 inch, 50 pound channels, 18 feet 
4 inches long. Front or yoke beams 
are 10 inch, 15.3 pound channels, 
7% feet long with *s x 10-inch 
cover plates welded to the outstand- 
ing legs to form box sections. The 
10-inch channels rest on top of the 
15-inch channels and overlap for a 
distance of 2 feet. The two sections 
are welded all around with a “%s-inch 
fillet. Also a heavy gusset plate is 
butt welded to the end of the 15-inch 
channel and double lap welded to 
the 10-inch channel. In addition a 
‘% x 4-inch strap was put on each 
side running from the top of the 10- 
inch channel to the bottom of the 
15-inch channel. A full fillet weld 
was run on each side of each strap. 
This platform has been mounted on 
its wheels and run nearly 500 miles 
over all kinds of highways without 
a sign of failure. Mixer platform 
weighs 3450 pounds. 

Dryer drum, 72 inches in diameter 
by 26 feet long, is made of 5/16-inch 







































plate in four courses. Longitudinal 
and girth seams are butt joints, 
welded inside and out. This is 
cheaper than beveling and permits 
full penetration. Since shell must 
be absolutely straight and true in 
diameter, particular care was used 
in rolling each course to get a true 
cylinder. To get the shell straight 
throughout its entire length, a 30- 
foot railroad rail was blocked up 
at each end and the four courses 
hung on this rail. 

After tacking each course to the 
next one at one point, all the courses 
were rotated 90 degrees and tacked 
again until the complete shell was 
tacked together at the four quar- 
ter points. This refers to the girth 
seams only. Longitudinal seam of 
each course was completely welded 
after rolling. 


Drum Supported By Welded Tires 


Drum is supported by two tires 
made from 2 x 6-inch steel bars. Ex- 
treme care was used in rolling the 
tires to get them true to diameter 
After rolling, tire ends were beveled 
to a 45 degree opening and welded 
full. The tires roll on heavy trun- 
nions which have 11-inch thick 
welded steel tires shrunk on the 
rims. 

Inside the shell are 8-inch channel 
flights at 18-inch centers. Flights 
are bolted to angle lugs welded to 
the shell. Bolts are used so new 
flights can be installed quickly. 

Drum is driven by a cast iron 
sprocket bolted to an angle-iron 
ring which is welded to the shell. 
At feed end of drum is a housing 
of 3/16-inch plate. A feed chute 
welded to end of the housing pro- 
jects into drum, and a hopper is 
mounted at upper end of chute. 

Dryer unit is of all welded except 
for the cast iron trunnions, bearing 
brackets, thrust wheel and sprocket. 
A 10 per cent saving in weight was 
achieved by welding this dryer, it 
is estimated. 

A most important § advantage 
gained through arc welding was 
saving of time required for design 
and construction. 

In the spring of 1937 when the 
idea of a truly portable paving plant 
was conceived, we had just been 
awarded a large road surfacing con- 
tract, work to start as soon as pos- 
sible. A hurried layout of the new 
plant was made and essential de- 
partures from conventional design 
indicated thereon. The layout was 
discussed with local jobbing shops 
to see if it would be possible to get 
the necessary structural elements 
fabricated in the time alloted. We 


Fig. 2. (Upper)—This is Unit A, includ- 
ing the tower, bin and screen. Fig. 3. 
(Lower)—Here is Unit B. It includes 
mixer, scales, weigh box, levers, etc. 
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Cluster Arrangement Proves Advantageous 








@ Making tanks, walkways, separators and welded vessels requiring high quality 
welds necessitates use of 22 individual welding sets at Black, Sivalls & Bryson 
Inc., Oklahoma City, Okla. Locating the sets in ‘‘clusters’’ as shown above was 
found to aid greatly in spotting power lines, servicing welding sets and keeping 


plant floors clear. 


Photo courtesy Harnischfeger Corp., Milwaukee 





were advised that if details were 
submitted without delay and weld- 
ing was specified throughout, it 
would be possible to meet our sched- 
ules. Otherwise there would be con- 
siderable delay. 

Due to design flexibility permitted 
by are welding and the feasibility 
of making changes without undue 
expense, we felt safe in submitting 
certain drawings to the shop before 
subsequent details had been worked 
out. As a result, fabrication started 
immediately on completion of the 
first detailed drawing, and subse- 
quent drawings were never more 
than several days ahead of fabrica- 
tion. Obviously this procedure 
would have been quite expensive if 
conventional unwelded construction 
had been employed. 


The steel tower for Unit A was 
delivered in less than three weeks 
from the time the original detail 
drawing was submitted to the shop. 
The hopper, started one week later 
than the tower, was completed at 
the same time. The mixer platform 
with overflow bins and superstruc- 
ture (Unit B) was delivered one 
week later. No thought was given 
to the dryer until several weeks 
after the bin and tower had been 
delivered, but when its design was 
finally decided upon, it was built in 
less than three weeks. 

Immediately after delivery of the 
steel frames for Unit A and Unit 
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B from the jobbing shops, our own 
shop proceeded to install all the ma- 
chinery items, levers, scales, etc. 
Mounting of these items was fre- 
quently worked out on paper just 
a few hours ahead of the shop. It 
was during this part of the work 
that the many time saving ad- 
vantages of welding technique made 
themselves especially manifest. 
Only eight weeks elapsed from the 
time the first steel details went in- 
to the fabricating shop until the 
plant was rolling on its own wheels 
to its first job. Had it not been 
for are welding, it would have taken 
at least twice as long to assemble 
the various units into a plant. 
Second major advantage was the 
ability to save weight and thereby 
stay within the load limits allowed 
for vehicles on the state highways. 


Fig. 4—The dryer, Unit C, is shown here 






















Any accepted ratio of weights be- 
tween welded and conventional un- 
welded structures will clearly show 
that this plant could not have been 
built without recourse to are weld- 
ing and remain within the weight 
limits. Entire plant, insofar as 
tower and dryer drum are con- 
cerned, is shipped on three trailers. 

While it would have been possible 
to build a similar paving plant 
without welding, it would have ne- 
cessitated dividing the plant dif- 
ferently. To transport it, four 
units, rather than three, would have 
been required. The result would 
have been a plant exactly 33 per cent 
more expensive to transport, which 
would have immediately reduced it 
to the status of its competitors. 


Welding Lowers Cost 

Third major advantage of are 
welding was the low cost involved. 
Cost of equipment is usually the 
chief limitation on the amount of 
work that highway contractors can 
perform. Period of usefulness of 
road equipment is severely limited 
by the short duration of the con- 
struction season and because the 
contractor is usually not awarded 
contracts suited to his equipment 
with any degree of regularity. Thus, 
a complete paving plant would not 
actually operate more than an aver- 
age of four months per year, so 
equipment is used over long periods 
of time, in spite of obsolescence, to 
permit the tremendous investment 
to be written off without reflecting 
too severely in the prices bid for 
contract work. From this it fol- 
lows that appropriations for ma- 
jor equipment must necessarily be 
seriously limited with the _ result 
that existing equipment is usually 
repaired unless the cost of new 
equipment can be brought within a 
fair distance of the cost of repairs. 

To describe details of cost saving 
due to welding would be merely to 
repeat a frequently written thesis 
leading to a universally accepted 
conclusion. However, we experi- 
enced the usual savings from re- 
duced weight, simplified detail, 
speedy construction and elimination 
of expensive patterns. These sav- 


ings total approximately 40 per cent 
on the fabricated steel parts of this 
machine it is estimated. 




















Circular Annealing Covers 











Steel producer obtains greatly increased uni- 
formity in annealing with new units. Coil anneal- 
ing costs reduced 50 per cent compared with 
old in-and-out type furnaces due to lower gas 
consumption, faster cycles and improved finish 
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@ IN THE past year, Superior Steel 
Corp., Carnegie, Pa., has built a new 
annealing department and installed 
a number of circular bell type an- 
nealing covers for annealing wide 


and narrow strip steel in coils. The 
primary object in making this in- 
stallation was to increase the qual- 


ity through improving uniformity 
of annealing and brightness of the 
material. 

These objects have been accomp- 
lished, but in addition to that there 
has been an extremely gratifying 
reduction in annealing cost per ton. 

Fig. 1 shows a general view of 
the portion of the annealing depart- 
ment devoted to this type of furnace. 
Three radiant tube, gas fired fur- 
naces are in the foreground. These 
furnaces were designed and erected 
by the Lee Wilson Engineering Co., 
Cleveland, and embody the well 
known principle of that company 
for the combustion of gas in vertical 
radiant tubes. As shown in Fig. 2, 
each furnace is provided with three 
bases. Thus through proper rota- 
tion of the furnace, it is always use- 
fully employed in heating charges, 


By J. L. WHITTEN 


Lee Wilson Engineering Co. 
Cleveland 


while the two bases not covered by 
the furnace are either cooling or 
being unloaded and loaded. 

The entire installation shows evi- 
dence of being well planned and well 
adapted to the requirements of this 
particular plant insofar as the crane 
and material movements are con- 
cerned. In the building where the 
furnaces are _ installed, existing 
sewer levels determined the depth 
to which equipment could be placed 
below the floor level. Also it was 
desired to maintain the base liquid 
seal lines at floor level where they 
could easily be seen. This permits 
all floor levels to be at the same 
height, an aid in handling and 
placing coils and covers. 


To provide adequate crane clear- 
ance, the crane runways were raised 
15 inches and a different, low head 
room trolley installed on the crane. 
This done, the one crane in this 











building is capable of handling the 
movement of all furnaces, inner 
covers and charges. 


The building is laid out for the 
ultimate extension of the annealing 
department by adding more units. 
However, at one end of the building 
a separate room was constructed to 
house the instrument control panels, 
all switching and deoxidizing gas 
apparatus. This room is constructed 
with brick walls and is adjacent to 
an outer wall with large window 
areas so it is well lighted. It also 
is heated so the instruments always 
are kept well within the tempera- 
ture required for best operation. 


Control Centralized 


This room provides for centralized 
control of the performance of the 
equipment as the temperature set- 
tings can be made, recirculating fans 
started and the gas flow regulated 
from this central point. 


The three gas-fired furnaces are 
identical in charge size, being cap- 
able of holding coils stacked 84 
inches high and of a diameter up to 
45 inches. The average load charged 
is 16,000 pounds although at times 
the furnaces have been charged to 
18,000 pounds. The charges, after 
being placed on the base, are cov- 
ered with an inner cover which seals 
the space around the charge by be- 
ing placed in a liquid seal on the 
base. The furnace which is placed 
over the charge and inner cover is 
fired with 12 vertical alloy steel 
tubes, 4% inches outside diameter, 
6 feet long and fired with gas at 12 
pounds pressure. The tubes are all 
equidistant from the charge and 
each delivers equal heat. 

Average time that the furnace is 


Fig. 1—General view of new coil an- 
nealing department at plant of Superior 
Steel Corp., Carnegie, Pa. 
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on the charge varies with the load, 
but in general the production from 
these furnaces is one-half ton per 
hour so a 16,000-pound charge of low 
carbon steel would be completely 
and uniformly annealed in approxi- 
mately 16 hours. At the end of this 
time the furnace is lifted and moved 
to another charge. Complete cooling 
to 250 degrees Fahr. is accomplished 
in approximately 24 hours after- 
wards to make a total cycle of not 
over 40 hours for a charge of 16,000 
pounds. 

Similarly, a typical 7-ton charge 
requires about 5 hours to reach the 
annealing temperature of 1300 de- 
grees Fahr. At end of this period, 
it is permitted to soak 9 hours, mak- 
ing a total heating cycle of 14 
hours. 


Water Sprays Speed Cooling 


To expedite the cooling portion 
of the cycle, water sprays are used 
after the first 12 hours of cooling. 
The particular advantage of the base 
liquid seal, in addition to its sealing 
function, is that it provides a sump 
to collect the cooling water stream 
and pass it away into an overflow 
in a very simple manner. 

The method of using this water 
cooling system has been well worked 
out by the operating and engineer- 
ing departments of the Superior 
Steel Corp. Connections are pro 
vided between each two bases so the 
water spray ring can easily be 
turned from one base to the adjacent 
one from the same connection. This 
connection is part of the water sup- 
ply system for the base seals. 

High speed of heating on these 
furnaces can primarily be attributed 
to the method of heat application of 
the vertical radiant tube which heats 








from the bottom to the top of the 
charge and then lowers the radiant 
columns as the charge becomes satu- 
rated with temperature. Fuel gas 
enters the tubes at their bottom end. 
Heat is, therefore, first and last ap- 
plied to the bottom of the charge, 
the point which is most difficult to 
heat. 


Fans Transfer Heat 


Heat application to the inside of 
the stack of coils is assured by use 
of a recirculating fan in the base, 
which moves the gases under the- 
inner cover at an extremely high 
velocity and transfers the heat by 
convection to the center of the 
charge. These recirculating fans are 
of the air-cooled type and are pro- 
vided with alloy shafts and fan 
blades suitable for withstanding the 
temperatures encountered. The speed 
of recirculation is such as to move 
the gases under the inner cover once 
every second, or 60 times every min- 
ute. This gas movement not only 
greatly aids in obtaining uniform- 
ity in annealing but also assures 
that all surfaces of the charge sub- 
ject to the same treatment by the 
deoxidizing gas circulated under the 
inner cover. 

The deoxidizing gas employed is 
cracked natural gas, refrigerated to 
a dewpoint of approximately plus 45 
degrees Fahr. This gas is connected 
to each base from the main mani- 
fold. Main gas supply rated at 2000 


Fig. 2—Each annealing furnace works 
in connection with three bases. While 
one base with charge of coils is being 
heated, a second is cooling and a third 
is being prepared for heating. Thus cov- 
ers are in constant use and maximum 
output is obtained from the equipment 





cubic feet per minute is intercon- 
nected to other gas generating 
equipment in another portion of the 
mill. This older gas generator is 
rated 15,000 cubic feet per minute 
and thus assures an adequate re- 
serve supply at all times. The liquid 
sealing arrangement on the base of 
these furnaces eliminates gas leak- 
age and therefore results in a par- 
ticularly low deoxidizing gas con- 
sumption. 

These furnaces are equipped with 
a dual temperature control system 
so that the fuel input is regulated 
first from the tube temperatures. 
Then after the steel has reached its 
annealing temperature, it becomes 
the factor controlling the heat input. 
This feature, combined with the 
method of heating and the use of 
the recirculating fan, results in a 
fuel consumption per ton of steel 
annealed of approximately 985,000 
Deu. 

In starting up a furnace the elec- 
trical ignition is turned on by hand 
and left on during the first half- 
hour’s operation. Automatic safety 
equipment operates to shut off the 
gas supply in event of failure of 
electric current or gas pressure, or 
if excessive tube temperature de- 
velops. 

On the first installation some mild 
steel inner covers were used, but 
on the second and third jobs this 
was changed to 25-12 alloy. This 
stainless steel, while it has a con- 
siderably higher first cost, affords a 
decided saving available through its 
extremely long life and freedom 
from scale formation. Any scale 
formed of course results in an in- 
creased insulating effect and corre- 
sponding higher fuel costs to heat 
the charge. 


Workable Arrangement 


A glance at this annealing depart- 
ment immediately gives the impres- 
sion of an extremely workable de- 
partment. All piping is out of sight 
below the floor line. Nothing is in 
view but furnaces operating steadily 


at a job for which they were 


especially designed. 

The object of improved uniform- 
ity has been reached in producing 
charges of steel with Rockwell B 
variation within three points for the 
entire charge. The material comes 
out of the furnace bright and, of 
course, scale free so it can be finally 
processed without any further sur- 
face treatment. 


Compared with the old in-and-out 
type of furnace previously used, an- 
nealing costs per ton have been cut 
approximately 50 per cent. Gas con- 
sumption alone has been cut about 
50 per cent. So the original ob- 
ject of quality improvement in an- 
nealing has been accomplished with 
a gratifying reduction in produc- 
tion costs. 
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Oxyacetylene Process Gains, 


Notably in the Oil Industry 


@ HELD in Houston, Tex., the na- 
tion’s oil capitol and center of a dis- 
trict containing substantially one- 
third of the petroleum resources of 
the United States, the thirty-ninth 
annual convention* of the Interna- 
tional Acetylene association, March 
8-10, was featured by a program of 
primary value to all interests identi- 
fied with oil field and refinery opera- 
tions. Safe ending of boiler tubes, 
welding and cutting in the plumbing, 
heating and air conditioning con- 
tracting field and current practice 
in fabricating and maintaining agri- 
cultural equipment also were dis- 
cussed at length. 

This was the first meeting of the 
association to be featured by a lec- 
ture. The lecturer was C. E. Mac- 
Quigg, dean of the college of en- 
gineering, Ohio state university, 
Columbus, O., and his subject was 
“Surface Hardening and Hard-Sur- 
facing.” The lecture described the 
correct use of the oxyacetylene 
flame in increasing resistance to 
wear and corrosion in widely vary- 
ing services. It was followed by a 
panel discussion aimed at further 
informing designers, engineers and 
metallurgists of the full possibili- 
ties of surface hardening and hard- 
surfacing with different types of 
abrasion and corrosion resisting 
metals. Those participating were 
Dr. A. B. Kinzel, chief metallurgist, 
Union Carbide and Carbon Research 
Laboratories Inc., New York, John 
J. Crowe, research engineer, Air Re- 
duction Sales Co., New York. and 
Ernest E. Thum, editor, Metal Prog- 
ress, Cleveland. 


Eases Maintenance Problem 


Many California industrial plants 
that use steam boilers for power are 
located at great distances from 
sources of supplies. Hence the Cal- 
ifornia industrial accident commis- 
sion co-operates in every way pos- 
sible to smooth out the maintenance 
problem. Among other things, it 
has set up a control for repairing 
and overhauling boilers. Under this 
contro] the fusion welding method 
of safe ending boiler tubes is used 
widely throughout the state. 

Details of this control were set 
forth in a paper by Frank A. Page, 
supervising engineer of the commis- 
sion with headquarters in San Fran- 
cisco. Safe end welds may be made 
only by welders who have satisfied 


*For election of officers and other 
details of the thirty-ninth annual meet- 
ing of the International Acetylene as- 
sociation, March 8-10, see. STEEL of March 
13, Page 26. 
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the commission’s inspectors that 
they can make sound and ductile 
welds. Such welders are given a 
registration number which is good 
for one year provided they continue 
with the same employer, continue 
to make use of the same process and 
rod, and do not give cause for re- 
vocation of permit. Welds made by 
each authorized welder must be 
marked with that welder’s number 
so that in the event of failure the 
blame automatically devolves on 
him. This California system, it was 
held in discussion, could be adopted 
advantageously in other states. 


Discusses Hard-Facing of Bits 


Hard facing of oil well drilling bits 
was the subject of an extended dis- 
cussion by Charles H. Shapiro, chief 
metallurgist, Reed Roller Bit Co., 
Houston. His paper was illustrated 
by a large number of slides that 
showed the various’ application 
methods. Extensive use is made of 
thin-walled tubes filled with crushed, 
cast tungsten carbide. These are 
used in the same way as ordinary 
welding rods; the metal of the tube, 
after deposition, acts as a binding 
material for the tungsten carbide 
particles. Also employed are com- 
posite or amalgamated rods; these 
are made by placing molten low 
carbon steel on graded, crushed, ir- 
regularly shaped, tungsten carbide 
granules so as to form a _ rod. 
Tungsten carbide inserts also are 
used extensively to increase wear 
resistance. They are set partially in 
the base material in a pool that has 
been molten by use of the oxy- 
acetylene flame or in a groove that 
has been made by grinding. After 
setting, the inserts and adjacent sur- 
faces are covered with tube or com- 
posite metal. Mr. Shapiro’s paper 
described in considerable detail the 
practice involved. 

Flame cutting with small ma- 
chines was the subject of a paper 
by Walter B. Van Wart, vice presi- 
dent, Wyatt Metal & Boiler Works, 
Dallas, Tex. These machines are 
versatile and handle economically 
such work as straightline cutting, 
beveling and inside and _ outside 
circle cutting. They produce cut 
edges which do not reauire machin- 
ing as formerly. Work can be 
brought to these machines or they 
can be taken to the work. Fre- 
quently they are used in the field 
to cut sections which can be handled 
more conveniently in the field than 
in the shop. 

Flame hardening in the manufac- 
ture of drilling equipment was dis- 


cussed by Michael O’Hara, produc- 
tion manager, International Derrick 
& Equipment Co., Beaumont, Tex. 
Formerly sprockets were made with 
cast teeth which went through a 
simple grinding operation to knock 
off the rough spots. As a result, 
when the hardened and ground chain 
rollers passed over the sprockets, 
excessive stresses were set up in the 
chain because the root and pitch 
diameters were not true. The soft 
sprockets were worn on the pitch 
line of the teeth. This trouble has 
been eliminated by precision finish- 
ing of the teeth and flame harden- 
ing them. Mr. O’Hara described the 
technique in flame hardening. The 
operation is performed mechanical- 
ly and produces uniform results at 
a favorable cost. 

Practice of the Sinclair Prairie 
Oil Co. in gas welding oil well cas- 
ing was described by G. R. Milton, 
that company’s shop foreman at Arp, 
Tex. Recently welding time has 
been shortened by using multi-flame 
tips and a copper quenching clamp 
which allows the weld to be water- 
cooled. : 


A discussion of this paper by, 
F. C. Hutchison, The Linde Air* 


Products Co., Kansas City, went 
into great detail in describing the 
multiflame method. With this meth- 
od, he said, design of the welding 
heads and manipulative . technique 
make it possible to obtain consistent 
fusion for 90 to 95 per cent of the 
wall thickness through heat balance 
or equilibrium inherent in the pre- 
heating and fusion of the base metal, 
and the preheating and melting 
down of the filler rod. With reason- 
able supervision, training and quali- 
fication of operators, he said, ef- 
ficiency of 80 to 90 per.cent may 
be obtained with this process. 


Oxyacetylene in Refineries 


Henry Jouette, general welder 
foreman, Magnolia Petroleum Co., 
Beaumont, Tex., listed the applica- 
tions of the oxyacetylene process in 
oil refineries; the process permits 
work that could be done in no other 
way and it cuts down construction 
and maintenance cost impressively. 
Metal spraying now is taking its 
place in the refinery, for corrosion, 
wear and heat resistance. 

V. B. Poor, United Gas Pipe Line 
Co., Houston, Tex., reviewed latest 
practices in the pipeline construc- 
tion field. Progress has_ resulted 
from new and improved rods and 
from the developments and wide- 
spread acceptance of the Wrinkle 
Bending method. 

Cc. G. Alhart, welding supervisor, 
Texas Iron Works, Houston, de- 
scribed the many diversified applica- 
tions of the oxvacetylene process in 
maintaining oil field equipment. 

New developments in welding fit- 
tings are simplifying the construc- 
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tion of piping systems in oil re- 
fineries and other industrial estab- 
lishments according to E. Hall Tay- 
lor, vice president, Taylor Forge & 
Pipe Works, Chicago. He recom- 
mended that piping engineers make 
use of the new proposed standard 
for welding fittings, copies of which 
now may be had from the American 
Society of Mechanical Engineers, 
New York. 

Under this revised standard en- 
gineers now can lay out pipelines 
with assurance that the fittings pro- 
duced by the various manufacturers 
are being changed to conform to 
the standard dimensions. The new 
bevel angle for buttwelding, 37% 
degrees, will require less weld metal, 
thus saving on welding time and 
material. Socket welding fittings, 
said Mr. Taylor, are coming increas- 
ingly into use in welding small 
diameter pipe. They simplify lining 
up and welding; they also eliminate 
the danger of burning through. De- 
sign of hub on buttweld flanges has 
been so improved that the heat of 
welding no longer warps the face 
of the flange. Now available is a 
new fitting which lines itself up; it 
has a centering ring integrally 
forged with the fitting. 


Oxyacetylene shape cutting of oil 
field equipment parts was the sub- 
ject of a paper by L. W. Stahl, plant 
manager and chief engineer. Emsco 
Derrick & Equipment Co., Houston. 
Mr. Stahl described various applica- 
tions of the process, which permits 
savings and other advantages. 


Gas Cutting Economics 


Economics of machine gas cutting 
was discussed by G. M. Deming, Air 
Reduction Sales Co., New York. He 
cutiined the approach to an answer 
to the question as to what is the 
approximate aggregate cost of pro- 
ducing any particular steel shape by 
oxygen cutting. He also discussed 
possible savings in such cutting by 
improving technique. 

Welding of high pressure piping 
with wall thicknesses of %-inch or 
more was discussed by Arthur N. 
Kugler, Air Reduction Sales Co., 
New York. For best results he 
recommended the Multilayer weld- 
ing method, with Grade 10 welding 
rod for carbon steel pipe and rods 
of the same analysis as the base 
metal for alloy steel pipe. His paper 
detailed the practice involved and 
also outlined the determination of 
a proper stress-relieving or heat 
treatment method to insure a mini- 
mum of locked-up stresses. 

Questions presented to the experts 
at the round table discussions con- 
cerned chiefly applications of the 
oxyacetylene process in oil field 


work and in oil refinery practice. 
About 1100 attended demonstrations 
of flame hardening, hard surfacing, 
casing welding and testing, while 
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quent round table groups. 

The oxyacetylene welding and 
cutting process is widely used in the 
manufacture and maintenance of 
farm equipment, according to a 
paper by Mills H. Byrom, division 
of agricultural engineering, Texas 
agricultural experiment station, 
Agricultural and Mechanical college 
of Texas, College Station, Tex. The 
paper set forth many examples. It 
also mentioned the advantages that 
come from hard-surfacing. Hard- 
facing of plowshares, for instance, 
multiplies their life by five. 


Better Farm Machinery 


Mr. Byrom’s paper mentioned 
some important development work 
in farm machinery that has been 
completed or is in process. These 
include unusually large terracing 
machines, large bulldozers known as 
“tree-dozers” for uprooting large 
trees, garlic bulb diggers, machinery 
for eliminating prickly pears, garlic 
bulb dehydrators, small single-head 
grain sorghum threshers, mechani- 
cal cotton harvesters. Stainless steel 
is employed in the machine for kill- 
ing prickly pears because of the cor- 
rosive poisonous liquid employed. 

Oxyacetylene welding and cutting 
are employed increasingly in the 
plumbing, heating and air condition- 
ing contracting field, according to 
Frank S. Wallace, C. Wallace Plumb- 
ing Co., Dallas, Tex. This is due to 
the fact that many welders now 
have accumulated wide experience 
in this field and know how to use 
the process to advantage. As a re- 
sult better work is done, with 
greater economy. 

Much progress has been made in 
educating users of the oxyacetylene 
process on the subject of fire 
hazards, reported J. I. Banash, the 
association’s consulting engineer. A 
recent development, he said, is a 
question in some quarters as to 
whether the process involves a 
health hazard. So far as Mr. 
Banash had been able to determine 
from careful investigation no such 
health hazard exists. 

In reporting as secretary of the 
association, H. F. Reinhard, New 
York, intimated that the oxyacety- 
lene process now is widely under- 
stood and there is very little tend- 
ency on the part of the various 
state legislatures to consider meas- 
ures in any way detrimental to the 
progress of this process. 

Keynote speaker was J. H. Van 
Deventer, editor, The Iron 
New York. The American system 
of enterprise, he declared, is threat- 
ened from two sources, the anti- 
machine complex at home and the 
totalitarian movement abroad. He 
cited the automobile and other in- 
dustries to show how the machine 
has created vast new payrolls. He 


some 500 took part in the subse- 
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warned against intellectual radicals 
who think our method of govern- 
ment is out-of-date. He warned that 
continuation of deficit spending 
eventually will cause financial chaos 
which would bring about a dictator- 
ship in this country. Much educa- 
tion is needed, he said, to protect us 
against these dangers. 

In his address as retiring presi- 
dent, Elmer H. Smith, president, 
Commercial Gas Co., Minneapolis, 
compared (see STEEL of Feb. 27, 
Page 70) the present status of the 
oxyacetylene process with that of 
its early days. He predicted its 
continued growth as a servant of in- 
dustry. 

Award of the Morehead medal 
(see STEEL of Feb. 27, Page 74) was 
made to John J. Crowe, Air Reduc- 
tion Sales Co., New York. Presenta- 
tion was by C. D’W. Gibson, past 
president of the association, and 
vice president of Air Reduction 
Sales Co. He detailed the notable 
contributions by Mr. Crowe to the 
progress of the oxyacetylene proc- 
ess. 

An interesting feature of the meet- 
ing was the report of the oxyacety- 
lene committee read by James W. 
Dunham, vice president, National 
Cvlinder Gas Co., Chicago. It set 
forth in a broad way (see STEEL 
of Feb. 27, Page 60) the progress 
that has been made in this field 
during the past year. 
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Pencil Drawings Produce 
Excellent Blueprints 


@ Under the name of Pencil-tex, 
Frederick Post Co., Chicago, has in- 
troduced a new pencil drafting cloth. 
Similar in appearance to fine trac- 
ing cloth, this material has a velvety 
surface with a high affinity for 
pencils of all degrees of hardness. 
It is said that even the hardest of 
pencils will leave a sharp, uniform, 
ink-dense line. This line intensity, 
together with a _ glass-like trans- 
parency, permits production of blue- 
prints having the sharp contrast of 
prints made from ink tracings. 


High Speed Enamels 
Reduce Finishing Time 


@ A line of synthetic enamels with 
short baking schedules, has been 
developed by Maas & Waldstein Co., 
Newark, N. J. Known as Polydur 
enamels, these finishes set in only 
a few minutes. Their baking sched- 
ules depend upon the temperature, 
but at 325 degrees Fahr. they bake 
to a good finish without discolora- 
tion in 15 minutes. Finish is said 
to be durable and resistant to mar- 
ring, moisture and corrosive action 
of ordinary household chemicals. 














S ye AT'S what Thomas A. Edison said forty 

years ago and for ten long years he and his 
associate engineers hunted. ‘They conducted over 
50,000 experiments before they found that good 
storage battery! His specifications for that good 
storage battery insisted that it be rugged, fool- 
proof, economical and dependable. 


Of these specifications, the most important was 
dependability; it must be a battery, Edison in- 
sisted, that would be free of self-destructive 
reactions, one that would be mechanically the 
strongest ever made. And that’s one of the many 
very important characteristics of the Edison 
Steel Alkaline Battery of today and is one ef the 
hig reasons 
; ... Over Half the 
Battery Industrial Trucks 


in America are Powered by 


Steel Alkaline Batteries 
STORAGE 


EDISO BATTERY 


DIVISION OF THOMAS A. EDISON 
INCORPORATED + WEST ORANGE, N. J. 











Im going to 
hunt for a 


good 
storage battery! 


Modern battery industrial trucks are one of 
industry’s foremost material-handling tools—are 
often its sole reliance for unfailing production 
flow. They must have unfailing power, else con- 
gestion... delay ...even a shut-down... may fol- 
low. Naturally the majority are run by Edison 
Batteries—above all else they are dependable. 
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Use of modern steel strapping methcds with inexpen- 
sive, nonreturnable, wood skids permits packaging 
large numbers of small or awkwardly shaped pieces in 
one unit, easily loaded, shipped, unloaded and stored. 


Steel Straps 
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Economiesalsoachievedwithlargestructuralmembers 


By J. G. BACUSS 


Acme Steel Co. 
Chicago 


@ MATERIALS handling develop- 
ments are not confined alone to mov- 
ing material through plants during 
processing and fabricating opera- 
tions. Also of extreme importance is 
the handling of incoming shipments 
as well as packaging of outgoing 
material. 

Recent improvements in shipping 
methods include greatly enlarged 
use of steel strapping systems 
which may or may not involve the 
use of unit-load packaging meth- 
ods. Perhaps no group in the in- 
dustrial system is more responsive 
to the wishes and needs of their 
customers than the steel and steel 
products industries. Thus there is 
continued emphasis being placed on 
betterment of shipping methods all 
along the line. 

Recent improvements of particu- 
lar interest involve changes _ in 
packaging and bracing of steel bars, 
cold drawn steel rods and _ struc- 
tural shapes for shipment. Principal 
advantages of course are easier 
handling by means of cranes or 
trucks with subsequent lower costs, 
and better protection to the product 
during loading, shipment and un- 
loading. These are often accom- 
panied by lower freight costs due 
to increased loads that can be placed 
in a car. 

Where material is to move in open 
cars, individual bundles for export 
may receive additional protection 


Fig. 1. (Upper)—Narrow width steel 

strip in coils, loaded in units of five 

and strapped to a nonreturnable skid. 

Fig. 2. (Lower)—Steel disks, paper 

wrapped and steel banded, are de- 
livered safely 
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through the use of water-proof 
paper and steel bands fastening 
them to. skids. The _ individual 


bundles then can be assembled into 
one large unit in the car and further 
braced with bands to effect safe 
delivery of the material with 


economy of time and labor in un- 
loading operations. 

Use of an inexpensive nonreturn- 
able skid in conjunction with steel 
band reinforcements makes possible 
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shipment of semifinished and fin- 
ished steel products in a most effi- 
cient manner. It not only reduces 
the cost at the shipper’s plant as 
well as at the receiver’s, but these 
methods insure delivery of the prod- 
uct in first-class condition. 

A most recent development in the 
use of flat steel bands to reduce con- 
siderably the cost of bracing is in 
fastening twin or triple loads of 
structural shapes together. This 
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Fig. 3. (Top)—Here 25,000 pounds of 

material, 10 skid loads, are packaged 

and braced in car with steel bands. 

Fig. 4. (Center)—Steel strip or flats. 

bundled and anchored in car. Fig. 5. 

(Bottom)—Structural shapes bundled on 
a flat car 


method is particularly valuable, as 
it makes possible elimination of ex- 
cessive amount of time and labor 
involved in both shipping and re- 
ceiving in placing and removing a 
large amount of timber bracing 
formerly required. 

Engineers are daily exploring and 
developing new _ steel strapping 
methods in the fields of better 
packaging and handling of steel 
products. Handling economies ob- 
tained are second only to the im- 
proved condition of the product on 
arrival, a most important factor in 
many instances. 

Fig. 1 illustrates an application 
which has given excellent results. 
Here narrow width strip steel coils 
are banded together in units of five 
and steel strapped to a simple non- 
returnable skid. Previously coils 
were loaded individually in the car 
requiring 14 man hours of time. 
This also includes the time required 
for transporting each coil, weighing 
and loading. An additional one-half 
man hour was needed to cut small 
wooden strips which were placed on 
the car floor. To brace the coils ef- 
fectively, 84 board feet of lumber 
were needed with 480 pieces of 2-inch 
lath cut to 4foot lengths. 


Shipper Saves One-Third 


Contrast this with the new meth- 
od involving two man hours to load 
the car and only $6.90 worth of 
lumber needed to construct the 16 
skids which are used with a mini- 
mum car load of 40,000 pounds of 
material. Saving in material and 
time alone is exactly 33 per cent! 
This is the shipper’s saving. 

The receiver also saves because 
he can unload the car with either a 
hand or power truck in an hour or 
two. There is no lumber bracing to 
remove and the consignee merely 
snips the bands to unpack the mate- 
rial. In addition there is a further 
saving possible in that the coils need 
not be stacked. They can be placed 
in the warehouse on the skids di- 
rectly from the car. This eliminates 
all possibility of damage during 
handling. With highly finished strip 
such protection is of extreme im- 
portance and may effect significant 
savings from this cause alone. 

Fig. 2 illustrates another applica- 
tion of steel strapping that has 
proved of value. Twelve bundles of 
steel disks are strapped as a unit in 
this instance. Formerly the disks 
were shipped loose. While the pres- 
ent method of bracing shown in Fig. 


(Please turn to Page 74) 
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ELECTRIC CRANES 


You may be sure that your material-handling 
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equipment, built by this group of specialists, will 






solve your problems in the most efficient manner. 






The experience of over 50 years... of building 







more than 10,000 cranes ... is at your disposal 
through America’s largest builder of overhead 


handling equipment. Harnischfeger Corporation, 


ALL CAPACITIES FROM 4411 West National Avenue, Milwaukee, Wis. 
5 TO 300 TONS 


HARNISCHIEG GER 
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O \V.-TII T::= replacement in re- 
cent years of low carbon steel by the 
more and more widespread use of 
high carbcn and alloy steels, new 
problems in the annealing of bolt 
stock have had to be solved to per- 
mit production of high quality cold- 
headed bolts, particularly in cases 
where severe upsetting must be em- 
ployed. 

High carbon and alloy steels must 





Controlled Annealing 


demands 


By RALPH M. DREWS 
Assistant Superintendent 
Bolt and Nut division 


Republic Steel Corp. 
Cleveland 


be made sufficiently ductile to shape 
the bolt head and to withstand ter- 


rific pressures to which they are sub- 
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Flexibility of this furnace’s design makes pos- 
sible the production of more definite micro- 
structures in high carbon and alloy steel 
bolt stock, thus meeting consumer's particular 


jected in cold heading. On the other 
hand, they also must have good ma- 
chining qualities if the bolt is of a 
type that requires this operation. 

Solution of the problem of pro- 
ducing just the proper degree of 
ductility and machineability in high 
carbon and alloy steels is found in 
normalizing or spheroidizing or in 
production of a balanced grain struc- 
ture that will best suit the require- 
ment. 

To perform these recessary an- 
nealing operations a new furnace, 
which is of rather unique design, 
was recently installed in the Cleve- 
land plant of Republic Steel Corp.’s 
Bolt and Nut division. This furnace 
has unusual flexibility that makes 
it possible to produce very definite 
microstructures in bolt stock and, 
in that way, to meet particular de- 
mands of consumers which are be- 
coming more and more exacting. 

The new furnace, see Fig. 1, is 
of bell type design, equipped with 
radiant combustion tubes, and is 
approximately 9 feet square, 10 feet 
high, and is lined with 9 inches of 
firebrick. Combustion tubes are 4 
inches in diameter and are chro- 
mium nickel heat-resisting steel. 

Equipment for handling the 
charge of coils was specially de- 
signed and built by Republic. Coils 
are brought to the furnace on a 
handling pin which is guided onto 
a tilting device where it is upended, 
leaving coils on the heating pin in 
a vertical position. The pin of coils, 
holding from 4000 to 6000 pounds 
depending upon the coil diameter, 
then is lifted onto a furnace base 
and covered with a cylindrical heat- 
ing cover. Heating cover is 8 feet 


Fig. 1—Annealing furnace being set 
down over a charge of coils, which is 
protected by a heating cover. Use of 
this cover together with radiant tubes 
in furnace provides a heating method 
that can be closely controlled 
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Designed and built by 
George J. Hagan Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. for Nash 
Motors Div., The Nash- 
Kelvinator Corp., Kenosha, Wis. 


Lined with 9 in. of B&W K-22 Insulating 
Firebrick, this furnace is an important part of 
the equipment used in building Nash and 
Lafayette cars. Transmission gears made of 
SAE 4620 steel are normalized at 1600 F., 
brought down rapidly to 1300 F. by means 
of water coils, and annealed from 1100 F. 
to 700 F.—all in one furnace. 


The furnace is underfired with gas. Fuel 


Refractories Division 






consumption, 745 B.t.u.’s per gross pound; 
capacity, 1130 Ib. per hour, maximum. 


B&W Insulating Firebrick in industrial fur- 
naces mean low heat-storage, low fuel con- 
sumption, uniform heating, and long refractory 
life. 


TECHNICAL DATA SUPPLIED UPON 
REQUEST. 











19 Rector Street, New York, N. Y. 








Fig. 2—Photomicrograph at 100 dia- 
meters, showing typical bolt steel 
spheroidized in the new furnace with 
negligible decarburization. Each 
graduation is 0.00l-inch 


high, 5 feet in diameter and is made 
of heat-resisting Enduro NC-3 and 
HCN stainless steel. 

Cooling cover is similar to frame 
of the furnace, but is_ slightly 
smaller in size, see Fig. 3. It is 
steel and is insulated with 6 inches 
of pressed insulating material. 

After charge is carefully sealed 
with sand inside the cover, furnace 
is set down over the charge, which 
then is heated to develop particular 
grain structure desired. 

Heating is done with natural gas, 
and combustion takes place within 
the spirals of heat-resisting radiant 
tubes. Use of radiant tubes in con- 
nection with a heating cover pro- 
vides a heating method that can 


Fig. 3—Charge of coils, ready to be 

placed under heating cover, at left, 

on first heating base. On second 

heating base at center is the cooling 

cover, and on the third is the furnace. 

Guides in foreground are for tilting 
device 


| 
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be closely and accurately controlled 
and, at the same time, eliminates 
danger of overheating in spots. Fur- 
nace is equipped with 2-point py- 
rometer control, one point near the 
base, the other near top of the fur- 
nace. There are also two pyrometer 
controls in the charge, running en- 
tire length of the charge. 

As heating progresses, tempera- 
tures are recorded automatically. 
A reversible fan, located in the cen- 
ter of the furnace base, then is set 
in motion to distribute heat as re- 
quired. This fan makes possible 
very even heat distribution. If top 
of the charge is heating too fast, for 
instance, fan can be reversed and 
heat will be confined to the lower 
section. By varying speed of the 
fan this distribution process can be 
hastened or retarded. 


Heat Control Important 


Very even distribution and close 
control of heat within the furnace is 
most important. This is true par- 
ticularly when producing  spher- 
oidized structures, since the steel 
is worked close to the critical range. 
If the temperature at any point is 
even 50 degrees higher than the pre- 
scribed temperature, sections so 
heated will produce pearlitic or 
sorbitic structures which may have 
a deleterious effect in the subse- 
quent cold heading operation. 


After desired temperature is 
reached and_ steel is properly 
soaked, facilities of the furnace 


make available any rate of cooling 
needed to produce desired grain 
structure. Charge can be cooled in 
the furnace. If faster cooling is re- 
quired, furnace can be removed and 
charge covered with a special cool- 
ing cover. If air-quenched struc- 
tures are desired, furnace can be 
removed and charge left with only 
the heating cover on. Or heating 


cover can be removed and the’ 


charge cooled without any covering. 
If this cooling is not rapid enough 
the fan can be used on the uncov- 
ered charge. 

One of the most important func- 
tions of the furnace is to prevent 
decarburization. On other types of 
furnaces, decarburization runs as 








Fig. 4—These photomicrographs il- 
lustrate furnace’s control of micro- 
structures in bolt stock. Here is 
SAE 1035 steel with a spheroidized 
structure (top), a lamellar structure 
(center), and a coarse grained sorbitic 
structure (bottom). Machining quali- 
ties increase reading from top to 
bottom, and heading qualities con- 
versely. Top photomicrograph is at 
1000 diameters and the other two at 
500 diameters 


high as 20 and 25 thousandths of 
an inch. Such high decarburization 
now is intolerable in bolt stock, es- 
pecially when it is used for high 
(Please turn to Page 73) 


















Emergency Oven 
Is Built Quickly 


M RECENTLY a manufacturer of 
outboard motors and domestic coal 
stokers was confronted with a com- 
paratively simple problem, yet one 
which required immediate action. 
A number of sample motors of a 
new design were required to meet 
opening date for a national show. 
With scarcely a week remaining it 
was decided to change the finish on 
the gasoline tank to a _ sprayed 
enamel which required baking. Close 
temperature control was most es- 
sential. 

Thus it was necessary to design 
an oven that could be in operation 
within the week and yet would be 
suitable for continuous production 
needs later on. According to J. H. 
Miller of the Indiana General Serv- 
ice Co., an effective solution was 
worked out as follows. A box type 
oven 3 feet deep 4 feet wide and 6 
feet high was constructed of 16- 
gage steel sheet with 1l-inch angle 
iron bracing, all fabricated by weld- 
ing. Four inches of rock wool were 
placed on top and sides, and an 
outer box placed over this. 

The inner box was spaced by weld- 
ing on short pieces of angle iron, 
and the insulation was put in 
through manholes at top of panels. 
An angle iron rack for supporting 
work was mounted on wheels to 
permit loading it outside of the 
oven. The accompanying photo- 
graph shows completed oven with 
loaded rack in place. 

Heating of the oven was ac- 


complished by installing two, 3.8 
kilowatt, 110 volt, oven heaters as 
heat calculations showed a maxi- 
mum requirement of 6 kilowatts 
for a charge of 90 tanks together 
with supporting rack and proper 
ventilation. Ample space was left 
for additional heating units which 
might be required later on to handle 
shorter cycles and increased loading. 
A contactor and thermostat auto- 
matically control operation of elec- 
tric heating units. The oven heaters 
are mounted on lower sides of the 
oven with the thermostat bulb at 
the top of the heated portion and 
projecting as close to the work as 
possible. 

Since the electric heating units 
were carried in stock by a local con- 
cern, construction was completed 
immediately. Also the entire 1938 
output of steel tanks was handled 
in the unit. Results have been ex- 
cellent, it is reported, and the oven 
found sufficiently flexible to meet 
changes in time cycles and tempera- 
ture settings. Compact construction 
of the unit permits locating it ad- 
tion line. 


¢ 


A.S.T.M. Publishes Index 
Covering Its Standards 


m American Society for Testing 
Materials, 260 South Broad street, 
Philadelphia, has issued its 1939 
“Index to Standards and Tentative 
Standards” giving information on 
all of the 870 standards as of the 
first of this year. The index is of 
service to anyone wishing to ascer- 
tain whether the society has issued 


standard specifications, test meth- 
ods, or definitions covering a par- 
ticular engineering material or sub- 
ject and it is of help in locating the 
standards in the volume where they 
appear. 

All items are listed in the index 
under appropriate key words ac- 
cording to the particular subjects 
they cover. As a convenience a list 
is given of the specifications and 
tests in numeric sequence of their 
serial designations. Copies of this 
publication are furnished without 
charge upon written request to so- 
ciety headquarters. 


Bulletins Describe New 
Uses for Power Hammers 


MC. C. Bradley & Son Inc., Syra- 
cuse, N. Y., has undertaken prepara- 
tion of a series of educational bulle- 
tins, the purpose of which is to de- 
scribe new uses of the company’s 
cushioned power hammers in gen- 
eral manufacturing plants for a 
wide range of production and special 
operations embracing forging, tool- 
making, tool redressing, welding 
and general blacksmithing. The bul- 
letins picture various types and 
sizes of hammers, dies and work 
produced. 

Three bulletins have been issued 
thus far, the first dealing with draw- 
ing and forming of tubing; the 
second with a method for producing 
hand-hammered finishes on _ orna- 
mental steel and iron products and 
a method for cold forming stainless 
steel rods; and the third with metal 
forming to close tolerances in im- 
pression dies. 





Arc Welds 96,000-Pound Steel 


Fi Frame for 12-Room House 

















BES 


W@ This imposing residence of John 
Wilson, president, Wilson Mfg. Co., 
Wichita Falls, Tex., has two sundecks, 
an elevator and year-round air condi- 
tioning. Steel beams are 2 x 2 x %- 
inch angle top and bottom flange with 
1% x 1% x »s-inch lattice, welded in 
a fixture at a speed of 1 foot per min- 
ute. Beams are 10 inches deep; maxi- 
mum span is 18 feet. Rock wood fills 
space in walls. Photo courtesy Lincoln 
Electric Co., Cleveland 
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A.S.T.M. Committees Set Up 
New Standards; Revise Old 


@ A NUMBER of new specifications 
and tests and many modifications in 
existing standards and procedures 
were approved by committees of 
the American Society for Testing 
Materials, meeting at the Deshler- 
Wallick hotel, Columbus, O., March 
6-10, in connection with the society’s 
1939 Committee Week. During the 
five-day period, some 150 meetings 
of standing committees and their 
subgroups were held. 

Since this is the year in which 
the society will publish its triennial 
book of standards, committees are 
unusually active. Many new specifi- 
cations and tests are to be issued 
covering materials not heretofore 
embraced in A. S. T. M. standardiza- 
‘ion work. 

Among the committees holding 
sessions were a number dealing 
with iron and_ steel, nonferrous 
metals, refractories, coal and coke, 
and spectrographic analysis. Recom- 
mendations of the committees in- 
volving new _ standards, tentative 
standards, or changes and modifica- 
tions in existing standards, will be 
subjected to letter ballot of the com- 
mittees, then will be referred to the 
society at its forty-second annual 
meeting in Atlantic City, N. J., June 
26-30, for formal approval. 


Conducts Regional Meeting 


Two symposiums, one on thermal 
insulating materials, sponsored by 
committee C-16 on thermal insulat- 
ing materials, and the other on lime, 
sponsored by committee C-7 on lime, 
were held March 8, these constitut- 
ing the society’s 1939 regional meet- 
ing. General purpose of the former 
symposium was to point out im- 
portant problems in the field of 
standardization and research which 
need to be considered by committee 
C-16. 

Contributing a paper on “Factors 
Influencing the Thermal Conductiv- 
ity of Nonmetallic Materials,” J. B. 
Austin, research laboratory, United 
States Steel Corp., Kearny, N. J., 
gave a comprehensive survey and 
summary of fundamental problems 
in the physics of heat flow and the 
physics and chemistry of insulating 
materials. In connection with chem- 
ical compositions,. he stated that 
those compounds which have a 
simple molecular. structure’ and 
which crystallize in a lattice of high 
symmetry, as for example, mag- 
nesia, which crystallizes in the iso- 
metric system, are better conductors 
than more complex compounds such 
as forsterite (magnesium silicate). 

Among the simpler compounds, 
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the speaker continued, the best con- 
ductors are those whose component 
atoms have most nearly the same 
weight and the same _ electronic 
structure. Physical constitution has 
a larger influence on thermal con- 
ductivity than any other single vari- 
able. This is well illustrated by mag- 
nesia, which in the crystalline pore- 
free form is one of the best con- 
ductors among the refractory oxides, 
but in the form of powder (“pre- 
cipitated magnesia”) is one of the 
best refractory insulators. 
Effectiveness of the powder as an 
insulator is due to the presence of 
a film of air around each particle 
and is not a property of the mag- 
nesia itself; nevertheless, the differ- 
ence in the conductivity of the two 
materials, which is of the order of 
a hundred fold, is a striking illustra- 
tion of the influence of texture. 


Following are summaries of the 
more important work performed by 
A. S. T. M. committees in the metals, 
fuels and refractories fields: 


Committee A-1 on Steel 


A further effort will be made to con- 
solidate specifications covering mild steel 
plates (A 10) and steel plates for forge 
welding (A 78), a report being expected 
at the June meeting. A section to draft 
recommended standardized requirements 
for structural bolt steel will be appoint- 
ed. There was much discussion on possi- 
bility of consolidating specifications for 
steel for bridges /(A 7) and for buildings 
(A 9). <A proposed change in title of 
(A 7) with definite scope clauses to be 
added to both specifications was consid- 
ered and it was decided to study further 
possibility of a consolidated specification. 

Recommendations were made to ap- 
prove editorial changes and substance 


changes in the four specifications cover- 


ing various types of steel springs, ellip- 
tical and _ helical. Titles and scope 
clauses of certain of the specifications 
will be changed to indicate a broader 
application and other modifications will 
be detailed in the 1939 A-1 report. Like- 
wise, changes were proposed in the five 
specifications covering various types of 
spring bar steel, tables of permissible 
variations being brought up to date. 
Specification covering carbon-steel bars 
for general purpose springs (A 58) will 
be studied for the June meeting with a 
view to its revision or withdrawal. Spe- 
cifications covering carbon-steel bars 
(A 14) and carbon-steel bars may be 
combined with special silicon require- 
ments (A 68) and for vehicle and gen- 
eral purpose springs (A 58). 

Section on carbon-steel forgings re- 
ported a substantial consensus on a pro- 
posed specification providing for seven 
classes of forgings. This new specifica- 
tion will replace carbon-steel require- 
ments in the three existing specifications 
(A 18), (A 19) and (A 20), and brings 
up to date certain of the requirements. 
Tensile strength of the various grades 
ranges from 47,000 to 90,000 pounds per 
square inch with yield point of 25,000 to 
55,000 pounds per square inch. 

Work on combined specifications cov- 
ering alloy steel forgings resulted in a 





draft to be submitted for consideration 
and comment. It is expected require- 
ments can be issued as a new specifica- 
tion by action at the June meeting. 


Specifications covering carbon-steel 
eastings for miscellaneous industrial 
uses (A 27) were recommended for ad- 
option. New specifications for carbon 
steel castings for miscellaneous indus- 
trial uses suitable for fusion and weld- 
ing were submitted for approval. The 
eight grades of material covered have 
a maximum carbon of 0.25 or 0.35 per 
cent with the top manganese at 0.70, 
but with a special provision for an in- 
crease in manganese for a reduction be- 
low the maximum carbon content. Ten- 
sile strengths range from’ 60,000 to 
70,000 pounds per square inch; yield 
point from 30,000 to 38,000 pounds per 
square inch. 

New specifications covering alloy steel 
boiler and super heater tubes were ap- 
proved subject to ballot. Thirteen grades 
of material are set up, nine of which 
are ferritic and four austenitic, the 
minimum tensile strength for the fer- 
ritic, 60,000 pounds per square inch; 
for the austenitic, 75,000 pounds per 
square inch, with respective yield 
points of 25,000 and 30,000 pounds per 
square inch. This proposed specification 
will be published in the 1939 report of 
the steel committee prior to the June 
meeting. Action was taken also to rec- 
ommend new specifications for electric- 
resistance welded heat-exchanger and 
condenser tubes; electric-resistance- 
welded heat-exchanger and condenser 
tubes; electric-resistance-welded _ steel 
boiler tubes for high-pressure service 
are expected to be covered shortly in 
another new specification. 

A proposed combination of specifica- 
tions covering carbon-silicon steel plates 
(A) 149) and (A 150) was approved, 
two grades being set up: One, requir- 
ing a tensile strength of 65,000 to 77,000 
pounds per square inch; the other, 70,000 
to 82,000 pounds per square inch. This 
specification covers material up to 4% 
inches in thickness but not exceeding 
25,000 pounds theoretical weight for 
plates of over 4% to 4% inches in- 
clusive in thickness. 

A demand for requirements for a 
higher strength rivet steel than the 
present one covered in the specifica- 
tions for boiler rivet steel (A _ 31), 
namely, a 45,000 to 55,000 pounds per 
square inch grade will be met by in- 
corporating a second grade with a 
58,000 to 68,000 pounds per square inch 
tensile range in existing specifications. 

Consideration has been given to re- 
quirements which should be incorporated 
on speed of testing. In view of some 
differences of opinion, particularly on 
the limiting speeds from the yield point 
to the ultimate strength and necessity 
of getting more detailed information on 
speeds now in effect in the various 
steel products fields, it is planned to 
send a questionnaire to elicit these data 
which then will be studied before final 
recommendations are made. 


Committee A-2 on Wrought Iron 


Minor changes in the requirements 
for welded wrought-iron pipe “(A 72) 
were reported. Also a revision requir- 
ing pipe to be made from “all pig pud- 
dled or processed” wrought iron was 
adopted. 

Elongation requirements of the single 
and double-refined bar specifications 
(A 189) are to be brought in line 
with those for common iron bars (A 85) 
and rolled or forged blooms (A 73), 
and the specification will cover mate- 
rial up to a total cross-sectional area 
of 12 square inches. The following ten- 
tative specifications are recommended 
for adoption as standard: Plates (A 42); 
rolled shapes and bars ‘(A 207); un- 
coated sheets (A 162) and zinc-coated 
sheets (A 163). 

An editorial change stating that the 
material “shall be piled, -forged and 
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rolled twice” is to be made in the re- 
quirements for forgings and blooms 
(A 73). Existing revisions are to be 
adopted in chain specifications (A 56), 
including revised proof test loads which 
are to be 38 per cent of the breaking 
load, 


Committee A-3 on Cast Iron 


An investigation of chilled iron ten- 
sion test specimens is being conducted. 
A drawing of a proposed impact test- 
ing machine is to be submitted shortly 
for study and comment. Soil pipe spe- 
cifications are to be brought into line 
with other requirements. 


Work on pressure pipe was discussed, 
a subcommittee on this material being 
in the course of organization. Action 
was taken to carry on the investigation 
of overstressing of cast iron in the 
20,000 and 50,000 pounds per square inch 
classes. 


Committee A-5 on Corrosion of Iron 
and Steel 


Several extensive outdoor exposure 
tests are under way. Exposure tests of 
black iron and steel sheets at Anna- 
polis, under way continuously for over 
22 years, are being continued. Tests 
on galvanized sheets, coated hardware 
and structural shapes, ete., are being 
inspected regularly at various test sites. 
In the total-immersion tests, all but 
two of the specimens have failed so 
this research will be completed within 
the coming year. 

Extensive tests involving many miles 
and thousands of specimens of farm- 
fleld fencing, barbed wire, unfabricated 
wire, wire strand, and chain-link fence, 
with test locations at eleven points 
from coast to coast, are determining 
the effect of base-metal composition, 
gage, type of coating. weight of coat- 
ing, etc., on the serviceability of zinc- 
coated strand, barbed and woven wire 
fencing and unfabricated wire. 

Already about 17 per cent of the 
bare wire material has been brought in 
from the test sites for physical tests 
to determine loss in strength. Of the 
coated samples, 2 per cent have been 
brought in and _ subjected to tension 
tests. Extensive tables resulting from 
these tests are to be studied and pub- 
lished in the 1939 report of Committee 
A-5. The material has been on exposure 
for about 2% years, practically all of 
the test stations having been erected 
in the period, Nov. 15 to Dec. 26, 1936. 
Referee tests of the materials in this 
program also will be published in the 
1939 report. These will include com- 
plete data on the original materials ex- 
posed. 

Revisions will be recommended in 
several existing specifications providing 
requirements for protective coatings on 
wire and wire products. A general re- 
view of other specifications has been 
made, three of which covering electro- 
deposited coatings on steel are to be 
revised this year, prescribed methods of 
taking samples to be included. Pro- 
posed methods for determining thick- 
ness of electrodeposited coatings will be 
recommended during the year as a new 
tentative standard. It was decided to 
submit to letter ballot the question of 
whether methods of determining weight 
of coating on tin, terne and lead-coated 
sheets (A 91) is up to date, this re- 
affirmation being decided upon since 
the standard has not been changed for 
a number of years. 


Sections on the Preece test will be 
removed from the method of testing 
weight and uniformity of coating (A 90). 
the method in the future to cover only 
tests for determining weight of coat- 
ings. A general method for conducting 
the Preece test for uniformity of coat- 
ing is being prepared. This will include 
procedures given in the existing A.S.T.M. 
methods (A -i91) and (A 208) covering 
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uniformity of coating by the Preece 
test on zinc-coated iron or steel wire 
and on steel castings, forgings and re- 
lated shapes. It will also include a pro- 
cedure for determining uniformity of 
coating of bolts, nuts and similar coated 
articles. 


Committee A-7 on Malleable-Iron 
Castings 


Tentative specifications for cupola mal- 
leable iron has been recommended for 
adoption. These call for a minimum 
tensile strength of 40,000 pounds per 
square inch; minimum yield point of 
30,000 pounds per square inch and elon- 
gation in 2 inches of 5 per cent. Since 
no suggestions had been received of 
changes desirable in the standard re- 
quirements for castings made by the 
air-furnace, open-hearth or electric-fur- 
nace process (A 47), these are to stand 
unaltered. 

Proposed specifications for pearlitic 
malleable iron were discussed and ap- 
proved for a letter ballot vote. It was 
decided to prepare a report on the 
welding of malleable iron castings for 
consideration at the June meeting. 


Committee A-10 on Iron Chromium, Iron- 
Chromium-Nickel and Related Alloys 


A guide or recommendéd practice for 
corrosion testing in plant equipment is 
planned. The procedures were consid- 
ered and after review by interested com- 
mittees will be submitted for publica- 
tion. Installations of plain chromium 
and chromium-nickel steel used for 
architectural purposes in New York, 
Philadelphia and Atlantic City have 
been examined to determine the con- 
ditions of the material after exposure 
to industrial and sea coast atmosphere 
A report will give results of inspection 
and include chemical composition of 
the materials, method of fabrication, 
ete. This information will be included 
in the 1939 report of Committee A-10. 

Another report on metallography in- 
volves a study of intergranular precipi- 
tation of 18 per cent chromium, 8 per 
cent nickel corrosion-resisting steels 
Metallographic examination shows vari- 
ous degrees of decomposition.  Princi- 
pally, the report will show effects of 
various reagents and _ indicate those 
which seem most satisfactory for detec- 
tion of intergranular material. 

Tentative specifications for corrosion- 
resisting chromium-nickel steels (sheet, 
strip and plate) (A 167) are to be rec- 
ommended for adoption. Eight existing 
specifications for various types of chro- 
mium-nickel alloy steel castings already 
have been recommended for adoption. 
These include all castings except 12 to 
14 per cent chromium group. This is 
being held as tentative pending consid- 
eration of adding another composition 
grade. Studies of test blocks for corro- 
sion-resistant steel castings is contem- 
plated for presentation in June. 


Committee B-3 on Corrosion of Non- 
ferrous Metals and Alloys 


A standardized method of salt-sprajy 
corrosion testing and a _ co-operative 
series of accelerated laboratory tests 
using the total immersion procedure in 
both aerated and nonaerated solutions 
was proposed. Corrosion data to be pub- 
lished in the 1939 B-3 annual report is 
expected to be of outstanding interest. 
In the co-operative accelerated labora- 
tory test project, four different labora- 
tories will carry out series of tests with 
the proposed method using six different 
kinds of metals in each of three dif- 
ferent solutions (sodium chloride, sodium 
hydroxide and sulphuric acid). Results 
and details of test procedure should be 
available for the 1940 report. 

In the study of galvanic and electro- 
lytic corrosion, some 20 different metal 
combinations have been on exposure at 
nine different test locations for seven 


years. The report this year will in- 
clude the results of inspection of these 
metal combinations at each test loca- 
tion after one, three and seven-year 
periods of exposure. Results of pre- 
liminary tests carried out on combina- 
tions of six different metals immersed 
in seawater also will be presented. 
First work of the new subcommittee 
organized to develop specifications will 
probably deal with electroplated coat- 
ings on nonferrous metals. A paper 
on “Cleaning of Zine Specimens Used in 
Corrosion Testing” will be presented. 


Committee B-5 on Copper and Copper 
Alloys, Cast and Wrought 


New specifications for leaded brass 
sheet and strip were approved for 
submission. Revisions in tentative speci- 
fications for sheet and strip phosphor 
bronze (B 103) will provide for the 
addition of a new alloy of leaded phos- 
phor bronze. New specifications for 
copper-nickel zine and _ copper-nickel 
sheet and strip were proposed also, 

New specifications for beryllium-copper 
including requirements for sheet, strip, 
wire and rod were completed. Existing 
tentative specifications for copper-silicon 
alloy plates and sheets (B 96) and sheet 
copper-silicon alloy (B 97) also were 
recommended for adoption as standard. 
The two companion specifications which 
cover respectively copper-silicon alloy 
rods, bars and shapes (B 98) and copper- 
silicon alloy wire for general  pur- 
poses (B 99) also were recommended for 
adoption as standard. tevisions were 
approved for immediate adoption in the 
standard specifications for naval brass 
rods for structural purposes (B 21). 

Extensive revisions were developed in 
specifications for copper pipe, standard 
sizes (B 42) and due to the nature of 
the changes the revised specifications 
will be published as_ tentative. The 
standard specifications for seamless cop- 
per tubing, bright and annealed (B 68) 
are to be changed at several points 
and published as tentative. Specifica- 
tions for seamless copper tubes (B 75) 
are to be revised to include material 
now covered in specifications for seam- 
less copper boiler tubes (B 13) which 
will be discontinued. Important re- 
visions were approved for immediate 
adoption in the specifications for coppel! 
water tube (B 88). 


Extensive changes have been com- 
pleted in the specifications for brass 


pipe, standard sizes (B 43) and the 
specifications as revised will be recom- 
mended for publication as_ tentative. 
Specifications for miscellaneous’ brass 
tubing are under preparation. New 
tentative specifications for copper and 
copper alloy forging rod were presented 
for publication to replace the existing 
specifications for brass forging rod (B 
15), the latter to be withdrawn. 

Tentative revisions of the specifications 
for manganese-bronze ingots for sand 
castings (B 7) and for manganese- 
bronze sand castings (B 54) were rec- 
ommended for adoption in the specifica- 
tions this year and a new revision was 
approved to provide for the inclusion in 
these two standards of requirements for 
a high-tensile-strength manganese-bronze 
alloy. New tentative specifications for 
nickel-silver casting alloys to cover 
four alloy compositions or grades were 
presented. To simplify preparation of 
specifications for copper-base casting 
alloys, consideration has been given 
to establishment of a classification or 
appropriate nomenclature for the groups 
of alloys. This has resulted in writing 
of a classification of the cast copper- 
base alloys for foundry purposes, rec- 
ommended for publication as tentative 
this year. 


A study is planned of procedures for 
the micrometer measurements of various 
copper products, particularly tubing and 
sheet and strip plate materials 
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pin method for testing copper tubing also 
is to be studied. 


Committee B-6 on Die Casting Metals 
and Alloys 


A change in tin and copper contents 
of alloy No. 2 in specifications for lead 
and tin-base alloy die castings (B 102) 
to provide an increased range of 80 to 
84 per cent tin and 4 to 6 per cent 
copper, respectively, has been recom- 
mended. Samples of the five lead and 
tin-base alloys are available and will 
be tested for tensile strength by three 
laboratories. Creep tests will be run 
by two laboratories. Samples will be 
analyzed spectographically by several 
co-operating laboratories, 


Speed and temperature of tension test- 
ing and the length of the impact test 
bar was discussed. A letter ballot on 
these matters is being canvassed to 
elicit views of various interests with 
results to be reported in June. 


Exposure and corrosion tests on all 
of the zinc alloys on the test racks 
are completed with the exception of 
alloy No. 21. Data on these tests will 
be included in the 1939 annual report. 
Alloy No. 21 with a copper content of 
25 to 3.5 per cent, aluminum 3.5 to 
1.5 per cent, and the several aluminum 
alloys included in the tests are to be 
continued for at least 5 years, so total 
exposure will be at least 15 years, 


Exposure tests will be started this 
year on new zine and magnesium alloys, 
tests for physical properties and analy- 
ses have been made. In the specifica- 
tions for magnesium-base alloy die cast- 
ings (B 94), one new alloy designated 
as “13” has been proposed with the 
following suggested composition: Alumi- 
num, 8.3 to 9.7 per cent; manganese, 
0.013 minimum; zinc, 0.4-1.0; silicon, 0.5 
maximum; copper, 0.05 maximum; nickel, 
0.03 maximum; other (cadmium and 
tin), 0.8 maximum; balance magnesium, 


Committee B-7 on Light Metals 
and Alloys 


Revisions were recommended in two 
existing standards covering aluminum 
ingots for remelting and aluminum for 
use in the manufacture of iron and steel. 
These are to be reissued as tentative 
specifications. A new specification will 
be issued covering aluminum-base alloys 
in ingot form for die castings. The ex- 
isting tentative requirements for mag- 
nesium ingot and _ stick for remelting 
(B 92) are to be balloted on for adop- 
tion as standard. 


Revisions have been proposed in sev- 
eral existing specifications as follows: 
Aluminum-base alloy in ingot form for 
sand castings (B 58), and for perma- 
nent mold casting (B 112) (to limit 
analysis to elements listed unless the 
presence of others is indicated in routine 
analysis); aluminum-alloy sheet and 
plate (B 78), and aluminum bars, rods 
and shapes (B 89) (revise limits on 
sizes, source of material and mechani- 
cal properties to conform to present com- 
mercial practice); aluminum-magnesium- 
chromium sheet and plate (B109) (add 
requirements for intermediate temper 
material and revise intermediate tempers 
respect to source of material); magnesi- 
um base alloy ingot for remelting (B 93) 
(add another die-casting alloy with com- 
position conforming to limits selected by 
Committee B-6 on Die-Cast Metals and 
Alloys) 


All aluminum and magnesium alloy 
specimens for inclusion in the speed-of- 
testing investigation have been _ pre- 
pared. Methods of testing anodic coat- 
ings is progressing. Methods of deter- 
mining the abrasion resistance of such 
coatings are being given further atten- 
tion and a report is expected for the 
June meeting of B-7. A method of test- 
ing the scaling characteristics of such 
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coating thickness by the weight of oxide 
on a given area also is being investigated. 


Committee C-8 on Refractories 


Two new surveys, the first entitled 
“Conditions Surrounding’ Refractories 
Service in Continuous Plant and Window 
Glass Furnaces,” and the second, “In- 
dustrial Survey of Conditions Surround- 
ing Refractory Service in Lime Burning,” 
have been prepared. Both have been 
approved by letter ballot and will be 
included in the annual report. These 
will supplement others covering open- 
hearth practice, malleable iron indus- 
try, copper industry, lead industry and 
by-product coke ovens. 

Action was taken to submit to letter 
ballot for adoption as standard several 
specifications including tentative methods 
of test for cold crushing strength and 
modulus of rupture (C 133), the tenta- 
tive standard (C 18), which covers 
methods of chemical analysis of re- 
fractory materials and also the defini- 
tions of 50, 60 and 70 per cent alumina- 
diaspore refractories which are covered 
in definitions of terms relating to re- 
fractories (C 71-37 T). 

A revised procedure for testing high- 
temperature heat insulation to replace 
the existing methods (C 93) covering com- 
pression, flexure and shrinkage testing 
of this material was discussed and is 
to be approved as tentative this year. 
Since specifications for fire-clay brick 
for marine boiler service are not in 
general use, other specifications having 
superseded them, particularly one issued 
by the United States navy, they are to 
be withdrawn. 

Specifications (C 49) covering quick- 
lime and hydrated lime for the manu- 
facture of silica brick are said to need 
revision so this will be discussed with 
Committee C-7 on lime which has juris- 
diction over this specification. Since 
both Committee C-8 and Committee C-16 
on thermal insulating materials are con- 
cerned with block insulation, a_ joint 
committee will recommend exact scopes 
of the two groups in this field so there 
will be no overlap. Committee C-8 has 
arbitrarily set about 1000 degrees Fahr. 
as the low end of the range in which 
it is interested, but since test methods 
used on block at higher temperatures 
are probably applicable to material used 
at lower temperatures it would appear 
that only one set of test methods should 
be seen. 

Co-operative tests are being conducted 
in several laboratories on measuring the 
thermal conductivity of block insulation. 
Reports are not complete so final report 
will not be made until the fall of 1939. 
Standard apparatus is being developed 
for the determination of the thermal 
conductivity of refractories at elevated 
temperature. 


Committee D-5 on Coal and Coke 


Standardization of a testing procedure 
for determining the relative dustiness 
of either coal or coke was announced. 
Those procedures will permit evaluating 
the effectiveness of various treatments 
available for eliminating the formation 
of dust, often objectionable when han- 
dling solid fuels. 

Another important project involves 
the development of a standard method 
for determining ignitibility of coal and 
coke. Agreement was reached on a 
definition of this property. Plasticity 
and swelling of coals for coke-making 
are being studied. Swelling of coals 
when fired eon grates will be studied 
separately since this is a_ different 
problem from expansion during coking. 


Committee E-2 on Spectrographic 
Analysis 


Plans for symposium on fundamental 


methods and technique of spectrographic 
cussion will be condensed and corre- 


lated by the E-2 subcommittee on funda- 
analysis at the annual meeting were 
considered. It is planned that the dis- 
mental methods and technique with the 
expectation that a more formal sympo- 
sium will be held a year hence. The 
three existing methods of quantitative 
spectrochemical analysis (high-grade pig 
lead (E 25); zine for lead, iron and 
cadmium (E 26); and zine alloy die cast- 
ings (E 27); will be continued but cer- 
tain revisions and procedures are to be 
studied during the year. 

Considerable interest had been shown 
in the publication “Index to the Litera- 
ture on Spectrochemical Analysis,” spon- 
sored by the committee during the past 
year. 
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Tin Alloys Toughened by 
Addition of Tellurium 


@ Tin alloys containing up to 1 
per cent tellurium recently have 
been investigated by Prof. D. Han- 
son and Dr. W. T. Pell-Walpole, 
both of-.the University of Birming- 
ham, England. They find tellurium 
greatly improves creep strength of 
pure tin and in amounts up to 0.1 
per cent effects some improvement 
intensile strength and brinell hard- 
ness. This disappears with heat 
treatment, however. Improvement 
in work-hardening capacity is not- 
able in chill cast alloys, but not 
when there has been annealing prior 
to deformation. 

A report of findings on this sub- 
ject is contained in technical pub- 
lication No. 81 of the International 
Tin Research and Development 
council, and copies may be obtained 
from the council, Fraser Road, 
Greenford, Middlesex, England. 


Loads Transformers by 
Temperature of Copper 


@ By developing a method of trans- 
former operation by copper temper- 
ature rather than “maximum safe 
current,” Westinghouse Electric & 
Mfg. Co., East Pittsburgh, Pa., 
claims to have discovered a means 
by which the power output of an 
electric locomotive can be _in- 
creased for short periods by 50 to 
100 per cent without dangerous over- 
load. Method of utilizing this prin- 
ciple provides for tripping a relay 
that disconnects the load according 
to temperature of copper windings. 

The device that responds to the 
copper temperature in the winding 
is an ordinary bimetallic strip, im- 
mersed in the same oil as the wind- 
ing and carrying a current equal or 
proportional to that of the winding. 
An extreme movement of the bi- 
metal, corresponding to excessive 
copper temperature, releases a me- 
chanical latch that trips the circuit 
breaker and disconnects the load. 

This method of operation has been 
applied to transformers ranging in 
size from small distribution units to 
substation transformers feeding an 
entire system. 
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“Can WE make further 
Operating savings through 


improved lubrication?”’ 


MORE 
PLANT EXECUTIVES 
ARE ASKING THIS 
QUESTION EVERY DAY 

















An experienced GULF engineer 
will help YOU find the answer... 


- HEN our management demanded a further reduc- 


tion in operating expense, we decided the saving 
had to come from maintenance costs,”’ says this plant 





superintendent. “So we called in the Gulf engineer 
and he is helping us secure the economies we need.” 

Scores of plant managers are reducing their operat- 
ing expenses every day through improved lubrication 
with Gulf’s higher quality oils and greases. The Gulf 
engineer is a thoroughly trained and widely expe- 
rienced lubrication expert who has the knack of work- 
ing tactfully with operating men. Because he knows 
what type of lubricants best provide for the conditions 
under which machines must work, he is prepared to 
recommend the proper application of oils and greases 
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which contribute most to efficient machine operation. 

With friction and wear reduced to a minimum, pow- 
er bills come down and maintenance expense is re- 
duced. After Gulf’s higher quality lubricants are placed 
in service, it is not uncommon for plant managers to 
report savings /v maintenance alone amounting to many 
times the total annual bill for lubricants. 

So we suggest that you ask this question of the Gulf 
engineer when he calls, “Can we make further oper- 
ating savings through improved lubrication?”’ He can 
help you find the answer. Gulf Oil Corporation—Gulf 
Refining Company, Gulf Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


LUBRICATION 
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Cable Armoring Machine 
Made Up of Five Units 


@ Sleeper & Hartley Inc., Worces- 
ter, Mass., has added to its line a 
cable armoring machine which is a 
combination of five separate units, 
as shown in the accompanying illus- 
tration. 

Strander, or takeoff, consists of 
a rotating head, carrying two or 
three trunions, upon each of which 
is suspended a 30-inch spool of con- 
ductor wire. Head twists the sev- 
eral wires together. As wires pro- 
ceed they enter a wrapping device 
and are wrapped with a continuous 
paper _ strip. Wires then pass 
through the armoring head, which 
coils around them a galvanized steel 
strip. The spooler, next unit in 
line, has a hollow spool spindle 
with rotating head and quick-re- 
lease jaws. A double-screw traverse 
mechanism lays the desired width 
of strip stock. 

Finished cable then reaches the 
measuring and cutoff unit. A trip 
cam connected to the cutting device 
is arranged with change gears for 
cuts of 100, 150, 200 and 250-foot 
lengths. The takeup, a 2-spindle 
unit, is equipped with 20 x 6 x 10- 
inch barrel collapsible spools with 
removable front flanges, and each 


Arrangement of combination cable ar- 
moring machine, showing separate 
units. Wire enters at right end and 
passes successively through the strand- 
er head, spooler, cutoff and takeup 
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spindle has an individual clutch. A 
cam-operated device covers com- 
plete range of cable diameters. 
Complete machine is  approxi- 
mately 24 feet long. It is designed 
to operate for long periods with a 
minimum of tooling and handling. 


Precision Resistors 
Employ Special Wire 


@ Internationa] Resistance Co., 401 
North Broad street, Philadelphia, 
has added to its line three new pre- 
cision wire-wound resistors in ac- 
curacies up to 1/10 of 1 per cent, 
employing a unique method of bring- 
ing both terminals out at one end, 
eliminating problems of shorting 
and breakage caused by exposed re- 
sistance wire. 

Resistance wire is returned in- 
ternally through the ceramic and 


RETURN LEAD OF WINDING 
ISOLATED AND PROTECTED BY CERAMIC 














IMPREGNATION 








yet is insulated completely and pro- 
tected from windings or mounting 
bolts. End leads are not exposed. 
Special alloy wire of ample size is 
used, wound on forms of non-hygro- 
scopic ceramic. Windings are im- 
pregnated with a special varnish 
which improves insulation and elim- 
inates breakdowns’ and _ shorted 
turns. 


Introduces Outfit for 
Soldering Auto Bodies 


@ The Linde Air Products Co., 205 


East Forty-second street, New York, 
has introduced a Prest-O-Lite air- 
acetylene soldering outfit, developed 
primarily for automobile body work 
and designed for use with welding 
size acetylene cylinders or small 
medium-pressure acetylene gener- 
ators. 

Outfit includes four different size 
stems for fine, light, medium and 
heavy soldering and for brazing 








and heating. Also included is an 
enclosed-flame soldering copper for 
work in confined spaces where an 
open flame might damage adjacent 
materials. 


Lathe Bed and Carriage 
Have Dovetail Design 


@ Hardinge Bros. Inc., Elmira, N. 
Y., has introduced a precision ball 
bearing, highspeed toolroom lathe 
of a design intended to fill the gap 
between the plain precision bench 
lathe and the engine lathe. 

Dovetail construction of carriage 
and bed holds carriage to the 
scraped ways, eliminating any lift- 
ing action. Positive locking of the 
carriage is provided by an eccen- 
tric lever, operating directly against 
the gib. 

Spindle takes 1l-inch capacity col- 
lets, and has a screw nose construc- 
tion which permits interchange of 
collets, jaw chucks and face plates 
with 1-inch collet capacity precision 





bench lathes. There are 16 spindle 
speeds from 26 to 1750 revolutions 
per minute. One lever gives in- 
stant forward-stop-reverse control 
of the power feed rod or lead screw, 
with the headstock continually op- 
erating in one direction. Another 
lever controls two speeds forward 
and two reverse, and when in its 
central position applies a mechan- 
ical spindle brake. 

Tool post slide is mounted direct- 


ly on the solid swivel base. Gradua- 


tions on top the cross slide are read 
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through a wide opening in the 
swivel base. Cross slide has a travel 


of 4% inches. Apron is of the 
double-wall type with gears en- 
closed in chambers filled with 


grease. Hand feed wheel has a fric- 
tion dial graduated in sixty-fourths 
of an inch. 

Welded steel pedestal provides a 
modern support for this lathe. It 
fully encloses the motor, controls, 
driving unit and provides cabinet 
space for chucks, tools, collets, ete. 
Floor space required is 26 by 52 
inches. 


Pipe-Ventilated Motors 
Have Protected Windings 


@ Sterling Electric Motors Inc., 
Telegraph road, Los Angeles, has 
announced a line of pipe-ventilated 
motors for process plants, found- 
ries and other locations where mois- 


\ 
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ture, dust and vapors are present. 

These motors are totally enclosed. 
Foreign matter cannot enter the 
housing to damage windings. There 
are no clogged passages. Galvan- 
ized vent pipes are conveniently lo- 
cated out of the way. Motors are 
insulated with Mica-Bestos, which 
gives added protection to windings. 
Patented herringbone rotor is said 
to have good operating characteris- 
tics. 


Inkless Recorders for 
Indoor and Outdoor Use 


@ General Electric Co., Schenec- 
tady, N. Y. has announced a line of 
Type CF-1 inkless recording, single 
and double range alternating cur- 
rent ammeters and voltmeters. 

Recorder gives continuous accu- 
rate operation for 30 days without 
attention at temperatures ranging 
from 10 to 120 degrees Fahr. Units 
are particularly suited for voltage 
surveys, complaint investigations 
and checking circuit load conditions. 
Inkless mechanism uses a_ type- 
writer ribbon, making the record by 
a series of dots. Cast aluminum 
alloy case of modernistic design pro- 
tects the mechanism. 

Voltmeters are listed for the 
double range of 0-140/0-280 volts. 
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Ammeters are for 0-5/0-10 amperes. 
The voltmeter is accurate to with- 
in 1% per cent of full scale value 
over scale range normally used. 
Ammeters are accurate to within 3 
per cent of full scale value. 


Announces Cutoff Tool 
For Cutting Round Stock 


@ Billings & Spencer Co., Hart- 
ford, Conn., has introduced a cut- 
off tool to be used for cutting drill 
rod, wire or smaller diameters of 
bar stock. This tool, it is claimed, 
will cut off drill rod and wire from 
0 to %-inch round inclusive with- 
out leaving a burr. 

It is fast in action, easy to oper- 
ate and requires a minimum of ex- 
ertion since it is designed to utilize 
directly the leverage applied. It can 
be secured to a workbench perma- 
nently or can be set up in a vise in 
a short time. The tool is drop 


forged, carefully machined, and 
properly heat treated. 
Bar is 15% inches long, %-inch 


diameter and is finished in a gray 





finish with bright red end. Cutoff 
cam and block is in a natural rust- 
proof finish. List price is $3.75. 


Milling Machine Heads 
Driven Independently 


@ G. A. Gray Co., 3611 Woodburn 
avenue, Cincinnati, recently an- 
nounced a unit head type milling 
machine, said to combine the speed, 
flexibility and ease of control 
found in small knee type millers 
with the power, rigidity and accu- 
racy of planer type machines. 
Milling heads are individual units, 
each driven by its own self-con- 
tained motor. Standard spindle mo- 
tor is of the alternating current, 
two - speed, 10 - horsepower type, 
mounted concentric with the spin- 
dle. Power is transmitted directly 
to the spindle through planetary 
gearing. There are 18 spindle 





speeds, ranging in geometric pro- 
gression from 10 to 500 revolutions 


per minute. Spindle runs in Tim- 
ken bearings and is driven by a 
planet carrier at a point close to 
the cutter, thus eliminating all driv- 
ing gear side strain. 

Standard quill travel of both rail 
heads and side heads is 10 inches. 
Milling feeds range from *-inch to 
30 inches per minute. Range of 
down feed and up feed of rail 
heads is from ‘-inch to 7% inches 
per minute. 

Bed is of double-length type so 
that table does not overhang, even 
when center line of either vertical 
or horizontal spindle is at the ex- 
treme working length of the table. 
Table ways run full length of the 
table, thus giving maximum ratio 
of length to width of guide. 


Announces Steam Traps 


Of Inverted Bucket Type 


@ Sarco Co. Inc., 183 Madison av- 
enue, New York, has developed 
steam traps of inverted bucket type 
for pressures up to 900 pounds per 
square inch. Traps are suitable for 
superheated steam of any commer 
cial temperature. 

Body and cover are high grade 
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steel forgings of a shape to give 
maximum strength. Special alloy 
steel bolts are used for attaching 
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cover to body. All interior parts, 
including bucket, are of stainless 
steel. Special hardened stainless 
alloy is used for renewable valve 
seat and disk. 


Smokestack Protector 
Has Simple Construction 


@ J. T. Cullen Co., Fulton, Ill, has 
devised a protector for weather- 
proofing smokestacks. Protector 
consists essentially of one Venturi 
tube, two conical sections and a 
circular guard band. Venturi tube 
increases the natural draft. Conical 
sections acts as a watershed, while 
another conical section inverted be- 
low and fastened to the former 
serves to spread the products of 
combustion to the atmosphere. Cir- 
cular guard band prevents elements 
entering interior of the stack from 
the side. 

Protector is made of copperbear- 
ing steel. It protects smokestacks 
from the elements and is said to 
eliminate the ravages of sulphuric 











acid. It prevents dangerous down- 
draft and stimulates natural draft. 
As an efficient spark arrester, it re- 
duces fire hazard. 


Air-Motored Agitator 
Handles Heavy Materials 


@ Eclipse Air Brush Co., Newark, 
N. J., has added another mixer, Type 
D, to its line of Pnewmix air-mo- 
tored agitators. 

Air motor drives through gears 
having a ratio of 40 to 1. Motor 
and gear assembly is detachably 
mounted on a spider type platform, 
adjustable to diameters from 12 to 
26 inches to fit 5 to 55-gallon drums. 
Standard chromium plated steel 
shaft is from 12 to 27 inches long. 
Propellers are supplied in two 
types: 8-inch, six-bladed turbo 
type; or 10-inch, two-bladed airplane 
type. 

Air consumption with agitator 





running free is 5 cubic feet at 150 
revolutions per minute and 11 cubic 
feet at 400 revolutions per minute. 


Unit is safe in operation, and is suit-- 


able for mixing varnish and lacquer, 
stirring saponified nitroglycerine, 
agitating TNT, etc. 


Introduces New Series 
Of Counting Machines 


@ Durant Mfg. Co., 1924 North 
Buffum street, Milwaukee, is offer- 
ing a series of counting machines, 
including stroke and_ revolution 
counters, in twenty variations to fit 
any industrial application. 

Counters have dust-tight metal 
covers with dark gray crackle fin- 
ish. No maintenance is required, 
as all shafts run on oilless bearings. 
Louvered windows and all metal 
number wheels with large black fig- 
ures .on white background make 
easy reading of count at some dis- 
tance from counter. 

These counters, known as series 
H Productimeters, are available in 
stroke or rotary models; nonreset, 





wing nut reset or tumbler lock re- 
set; operating levers on left or 
right; shaft extensions on left or 





right or both ends; five or six fig- 
ures; rotations clockwise or coun- 
ter-clockwise. Unauthorized reset- 
ting of count is prevented, where 
desired, by models carrying tumbler 
locks permanently fitted to the 
shaft. 


Air Hose Has High 
Pressure Resistance 


@ United States Rubber Co., Me- 
chanical Goods division, 1790 Broad- 
way, New York, has developed a 
Super Royal Cord air hose for se- 
vere service conditions such as 
those encountered in mining work 
and where hot oil conditions exist. 

Hose has a high grade synthetic 
rubber tube and a tan gum cover, 
bonded together by an improved 
method. Body is of cord tire con- 
struction and has more than ample 
pressure resistance. 


Streamlined Motors 
Are Explosionproof 


@ Louis Allis Co., 427 East Stewart 
street, Milwaukee, has announced a 
new line of alternating and direct 
current explosion-proof motors, de- 
signed to operate in oil refineries, 
chemical factories, dry cleaning 
plants, lacquer and paint factories 
and similar places where explo- 
sive materials are manufactured or 





handled. Besides safety, this new 
line of motors features a complete 
re-design, which incorporates the 
latest trend in industrial streamlin- 


ing. 
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Annealing of Bolt Stock 
Is Carefully Controlled 


(Concluded from Page 64) 


tensile bolts, since decarburization 
forms on the surface of the steel 
and adversely affects threaded sec- 
tion which carries the tensile stress. 
Products of the new furnace suffer 
no total decarburization, and partial 
decarburization is held at a maxi- 
mum of 5 thousandths, see Fig. 6. 
This applies to bolt stocks only. 


Heating the steel very rapidly is 
one method of overcoming excessive 
decarburization in the oxidizing at- 
mosphere of other types of fur- 
naces. This causes a coating of scale 
to form on the surface which serves 
as an insulation around the metal. 
However, this practice often results 
in a badly pitted surface which car- 
ries through to the bolt and is ob- 
jectionable to critical bolt buyers. 
This new furnace, with its non- 
oxidizing atmosphere, produces a 
clean, almost scale-free surface that 
is readily cleaned in the pickling 
process without danger of pitting. 


Gas Association Embarks 
On Study of Processes 


@ Metal cutting and welding with 
city gas-oxygen torches, recent ad- 
vances in use of prepared gaseous 
atmospheres, and new heat treating 
processes which have come over 
the horizon in the past year, are 
three subjects singled out for study 
and analysis during 1939 by the fer- 
rous metals committee, industrial 
gas section, American Gas associa- 
tion, at a recent New York meeting. 
New chairman of this group, which 
acts in behalf of improved appli- 
cations of gas to the iron and steel 
industry’s heating jobs, is Clayton 
C. Conkright, Public Service Elec- 
tric & Gas Co. of New Jersey. 


Paramount in the committee’s 
mind this year will be economic 
considerations involved in use of 
city gas in the three fields. Actual 
cost studies of numerous applica- 
tions will be made. Several and 
frequent interim bulletins will be 
issued to disseminate useful data. 


Most likely the first in the com- 
mittee’s series of bulletins, it is re- 
ported, will concern cutting and 
welding with gas—-not a new use 
for city gas, but one in which in- 
terest has revived noticeably of 
late, and one which has never been 
fully capitalized upon by the metal 
industry. New standards of econ- 
omy, it is claimed, are being estab- 
lished in the use of city gas-oxygen 
torches, particularly for scarfing, 


scaling and deseaming. 

Studies of prepared gaseous at- 
mosphere units will cover all types 
of equipment for generating from 
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city gas both protective atmospheres 
and process atmospheres. Appar- 
atus by American Gas Furnace Co.; 
C. M. Kemp Mfg. Co.; Surface Com- 
bustion Corp.; Mahr Mfg. Co.; Gen- 
eral Electric Co.; Westinghouse 
Electric & Mfg. Co.; Sentry Co.; 
Lithium Corp. of America; Electric 
Furnace Co.; and J. P. Devine Mfg. 
Co., will be considered both func- 
tionally and economically. 

New heat treating processes to 
be reported upon include: Air fur- 
nace heating, cyaniding in gas at- 
mospheres, and high speed steel 
units, all of which perform their 
work with decarburization. 


Soap Aids Wet Working 
Of Copper and Brass 


@ A new powdered soap for wet 
working copper and brass has been 
developed by National Oil Products 
Co., Harrison, N. J. Known as 
Nopco Soap L, this product is highly 
concentrated and is said to be clean, 


white, odorless and resistant to 
rancidity. It is recommended for 
use in drawing or stamping copper 
and brass shells, drawing coarse 


yellow brass wire, intermediate yel- 
low brass tubes and coarse, hard 
bronze wires. 
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@ Among the many applications of Cleveland Tram- 

\ rail Overhead Handling equipment, one of the most 
MN widely applied is Handling of Metal Sheets— Black— 
Galvanized— Cold Rolled. All types are handled 


and at cost savings which will surprise you. 
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Or Consult Your Phone Directory under Cleveland Tramrail 












Modern Steel Strapping 
Simplifies Packaging 
(Continued from Page 60) 
2 costs more, there is a definite sav- 
ing to the receiver who quickly re- 
moves the straps and handles each 
of the 12 bundles as a unit. This has 
made it possible to cut unloading 
time approximately 75 per cent. In 
addition the disks with their wrap- 
ping of water-proof paper are com- 
pletely protected during shipment 
as well as in subsequent storage. 
Fig. 3 shows how cold drawn stee!] 











OTHER A-E-CO 
PRODUCTS: Taylor 
Stoker Units, Ma- 
rine Deck Auxilia- 
ries, Hele-Shaw 

Fivid Power. 
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PLAIN TROLLEY TYPE 


A-E-CO LO-HED HOIST 


The plain trolley type A-E-CO Lo-Hed hoist—the one you can pull 
along the rail —is the sensible choice under these conditions: 


1. When the haul is short and the load not too heavy. 2. When 
the path under the hoist is walkable. 3. When the haul is long 
but seldom repeated. 4. When time is no great factor, For 
details of this and all other Lo-Hed hoists, send for our 
new catalog today. 








fry AMERICAN ENGINEERING COMPANY © 


2484 ARAMINGO AVENUE, 


rods are loaded to make a most eco- 
nomical shipment. The illustration 
reveals a half-car unit of ten 2500- 
pound skid loads. Previously these 
loads were shipped loose in the car 
and held in place with heavy timber 
bracing. Now the receiver unloads 
2500 pounds of rods at a time as this 
is the amount bundled into one skid 
load which is easily handled by one 
man with a power truck. After being 
loaded in the car, the ten skid loads 
are fastened together as a _ unit, 
using steel bands around the entire 
assembly as shown in Fig. 3. 

While no actual cost figures are 




















PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





Fig. 6—Skidload of mechanic's universal 
joints, crated and steel strapped for 
shipment 


available on this application it is 
understood that unloading time was 
cut about 80 per cent and that both 
shipper and receiver are extremely 
pleased with the increased safety 
obtained with the new method. 

Fig. 6 illustrates a similar appli- 
cation of the unit skid idea to a 
product which was similarly shipped 
loose in cars. The savings in han- 
dling costs and possible damage 
claims, as well as the increased 
safety factor, are obvious. 


_ 


Fig. 7 is of interest because it il- 
lustrates how a product which ap- 
pears extremely awkward to load 
has been handled successfully. These 
bent rods or cranks formerly were 
shipped loose and handled in bundles 
of five or ten. When bundled as 
shown in Fig. 7, one man with a 
power truck easily handles a skid 
load of several hundred of these 
formed bars. 

Another important development 
of comparatively recent date is the 
steel strapping of structural shapes 
for shipment. Figs. 4 and 5 show 





Fig. 8—Alloy steel rods are bundled 
with waterproof paper covering and 
braced as a unit in the car, eliminating 


tarpaulins 


STEEL 























Soe er oe 














Fig. 7—Skid load of several hundred 
formed bars handled as a unit with 


inexpensive wood crate and _ steel 
straps 
typical jobs where efficiency of 


handling was greatly increased by 
satisfactory strapping methods. In 
Fig. 5 the shipper advises that costs 
have been reduced between 40 and 
50 per cent in loading and handling 
this material, long pieces of large 
angle sections. A similar saving is 
reported by the consignees who have 
commented most favorably on the 
progressive step taken by the ship- 
per in thus “packaging” his ship- 
ments. 

This strapping of — structural 
shapes promises to be a field of great 
interest and it is expected that this 
method will receive rapid expansion 
in the coming months. There are 
possibly three important advantages 
obtained by use of steel strapping 
methods in handling of structural 
shapes. In the first place, heavy 
timber bracing formerly necessary 
is entirely eliminated. This reduces 
tare weight, in turn reducing ship- 
ping costs and making for more 





Fig. 9—If further protection is desired, 

the entire unit can be wrapped again 

and banded as shown here, assuring 
most complete protection 
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SPRING MOUNTED CONVEYERS 


to lower maintenance costs. 
where the service is abusive to rollers, 
bearings, and axles. 


for new installations or to replace old 
equipment. 
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CONVENTIONAL RIGID TYPE ROLLER CONVEYER 
PLUS 
| BOLTS 
Ha | SPACERS 
[= SUB-FRAMES 
cy HEX NUTS 
EQUALS 

















_ ‘SPRINGS PRE-COMPRESSED 
TO ROLLER CAPACITY 
SPRINGS ACT UNDER 

OVER-LOADED ROLLERS ONLY 





SPRING MOUNTED CONVEYER 


Mathews Spring Mounted Conveyers are 
Protected by United States Patents Nos. 
1,518,830; 2,077,158; 2,077,189; 2,077,190; 
2,107,822 and Other Patents Pending. 





CAUSE AND EFFECT 


HE principle is simple; the roller 
axles are rigidly locked in the 
frame as in the conventional “rigid 
type’ construction, but the con- 


veyer frame which retains the 
rollers is carried on pre-compressed 
coil springs, the springs held in 
compression equal to the rated 
safe load of each roller. Under im- 
pact conditions or excessive loads 


the springs absorb the overload. 





In pioneering this development Mathews 
Engineers have made available to industry 
nine sizes which cope with the majority 
of applications. 


TYPE 33, Rollers 154”, 1.9”, 2144”, 214” 


diameters, 150 lbs. capacity per roller. 


TYPE 53, Rollers 29%”, 314” 


600 Ibs. capacity per roller. 


TYPE 58, Rollers 314" diameter, 2000 Ibs 


capacity per roller. 


TYPE 63, Rollers 414” diameter, 4000 Ibs 


capacity per roller. 
TYPE 110, Rollers 5” diameter, 8000 Ibs 


capacity per roller. 


diameters 





Ask for Data Sheet 24-A & B. It con- 
tains complete engineering data The 
book **Equipping Industry for Contin- 
uous Production” illustrates installa- 


tions. Both items sent upon request. 


MATHEWS CONVEYER COMPANY 


142 TENTH STREET, ELLWOOD CITY, PENNA 











efficient use of shipping facilities. 

The second important advantage 
is the fact that use of steel bands 
permits forming the material into 
bundles which can be _ handled 
quickly and easily by means of 
standard handling equipment such 
as cranes, industrial lift trucks, etc. 

Another important feature is that 
the steel band method of bracing 
reduces damage claims. This results 
from elimination of all movement 
of the material during shipment, 
preventing motion of the car from 
causing material to move about 
during shipment. 

Fig. 4 shows flat strip. steel 
braced in bundles and securely an- 
chored in a car. This affords an 
easy method of handling large 
quantities of such mgterial in unit 
packages, thus greatly facilitating 
loading operations. Also these unit 
packages are easily anchored in the 
car against movement during ship- 
ping. Many similar applications of 
this method to other structural 
shapes are possible of course. 


Strapping Is Protection 


Still another important application 
of steel strapping methods is seen 
in the protection so easily incorpo- 
rated in steel strapped bundles. Figs. 
8 and 9 show alloy steel rods 
wrapped in bundles with a heavy 
water-proof paper covering also ap- 
plied to protect the metal from the 
weather. These individual bundles 
are then assembled into one large 
unit in the car and braced with 
bands to effect safe delivery. 

Loading time was reduced from 
16 to 4 man hours. Saving in lumber 
alone amounted to $40.00 per car, for 
the shipper. 

Where shipments are made up for 
export, additional protection is 
sometimes provided as shown in Fig. 
9 where the large group of bundles 
is again wrapped in water-proof 
paper held in place by steel straps. 
This forms a second protection defi- 
nitely assuring safe delivery of the 
product even in open freight cars in 
the worst type of weather. These 
large groups of bundles, as shown 
in Figs. 8 and 9, may or may not be 
fastened down onto skids. However, 
the use of a skid platform with the 
bundles tightly fastened to it forms 
a most secure package and one that 
can easily be handled by cranes 
using cable slings. 


¢ 


Machines Create, Not 
Destroy, Employment 
(Concluded from Page 26) 


noted that parts produced by the 
different methods of finishing may 
have identical measurements with 
some of these devices but they may 
vary considerably in appearance. 
The bright and highly reflective 
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surface finish, regardless of the 
manner in which it is produced, is 
not necessarily in all instances the 
most accurate with respect to sur- 
face flatness or dimension. 

The grinding wheel has a rather 
small area of contact with the 
work, and in this respect grinding 
differs from other abrasive finishing 
operations. For example, in honing 
or lapping the abrasive element has 
in comparison a much greater area 
of contact. The scratches produced 
are of much greater length than 
those produced in grinding and cross 
each other in places. 


Technique of Grinding 


In grinding, the abrasive element 
or wheel makes only a line contact 
in engaging the work. The rapidly 
revolving wheel causes the small 
grain particles of the wheel to re- 
move minute chips from the work. 
This results in producing a finish 
with the characteristic appearance 
of microscopic parallel scratches ad- 
joining each other throughout the 
ground surface. These scratches are 
rather short. Their length is vari- 
able by altering the relationship of 
the work speed with the wheel 
speed. The size and depth of these 
scratches and consequently the ap- 
pearance of the finish ground sur- 
face can be varied considerably by 
selection of grinding wheels having 
different grain size or bonding ma- 
terial. 

During the grinding operation it 
is inherently necessary to remove 
enough stock from the work to be 
sure the finished part will be cleaned 
up all over or ground on all the sur- 
face intended to be ground. 

A coarse grain grinding wheel will 
remove this grinding stock from the 
work much faster than a finer 
wheel. But a finer grain wheel, when 
kept properly dressed, will produce 
the best finished surface on the 
work. The fine grain wheel however 
will not under normal conditions, 
cut as fast as the coarser wheel. 


Thus, the problem is whether to 
grind parts with a coarse wheel at 
a high rate of production, and ob- 
tain only a fair finish, or to grind 
with a finer wheel at a slower rate 
of production and obtain a much 
better surface finish. Usually a com- 
promise between the two is made. 


If the parts under consideration 
require an exceptionally smooth 
surface finish, we may then con- 
sider the advisability of rough and 
finish grinding; using the coarser 
wheel for rapidly removing the 
stock to a size close to finish size, 
and following this with a much finer 
wheel with light cuts to obtain the 
desired size and smooth surface 
finish. With proper selection of 
wheels, wheel speed, surface speed 
of the work and traverse or feed, 
an exceptionally good surface finish 
can be obtained. Production and 





cost of work so produced compares 
favorably with other methods. 

The subject of superfinishing 
(STEEL, Sept. 26, p. 36) was reviewed 
briefly by D. A. Wallace, president 
Chrysler division, Chrysler Corp., 
Detroit, who is primarily respon- 
sible for the perfection and com- 
mercial adaptation of this new 
method of abrasive finishing to a 
smoothness measured in a few mil- 
lionths of an inch. 

Measurement of surface irregular- 
ities of this minute character is 
usually accomplished with the aid 
of the profilometer, an instrument 
developed by Dr. Ernest Abbott, 
president, Physicists Research Corp., 
Ann Arbor, Mich., who contributed 
to the symposium with a discussion 
of the application of his precision 
equipment in measurement of vari- 
ous types of surfaces. 

Honing was the topic of a paper 
by Kirke W. Connor, president, Mic- 
romatic Hone Corp., Detroit, (STEEL, 
Aug. 8, 1938, p. 36). Lapping meth- 
ods were reviewed by H. J. Griffing, 
sales research engineer, Norton Co., 
Worcester, Mass. Diamond boring 
and finishing were elaborated upon 
by F. T. Ellis, Heald Machine Co., 
Worcester, Mass. 


¢ 


A.S.T.M. Issues Index on 
Spectrochemical Analysis 


@ “Index to the Liteyature on 
Spectrochemical Analysis, 1920- 
1937” is the title of a 62-page book- 
let just published by the American 
Society for Testing Materials. Based 
on work which has continued over 
many years in the spectroscopy sec- 
tion ef the national bureau of stand- 
ards, Washington, this publication, 
the information for which was com- 
piled by W. F. Meggers and B. F. 
Scribner of the bureau, contains a 
listing of over 900 references on 
chemical analysis by means of 
atomic emission spectra. 


While various reviews in the past 
have given references to particular 
applications, this is the first general 
comprehensive index to spectro- 
chemical literature. All items are 
arranged in chronological order 
with titles given in English (book 
titles have not been translated, 
however). References to published 
abstracts are given. Of particular 
interest is the detailed index which 
indicates most, if not all, of the 
literature pertaining to a _ particu- 
lar application, determination, in- 
strument, method or similar topic. 
Each reference is numbered, these 
numbers being used in the index. 

Copies of the publication in heavy 
paper binding can be obtained from 
the American Society for Testing 
Materials, 260 South Broad street, 
Philadelphia, for $1 each. 
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MARKET IN 


Increase In Steel TABLOID 


Activity Gradual 


Production Lagging 


But Consumption 


Tends Upward 


W STEEL demand continues to improve slowly, but 
gains are spotty and somewhat less than had been 
expected. 

Ingot production showed divergent trends in the 
different centers last week, leaving the national av- 
erage unchanged at 56% per cent. Finished steel con- 
sumption still is expanding, however, and the outlook 
is favorable for further gains in operations before 
attainment of the first-half peak. A year ago steel- 
making was at 32 per cent. 

Moderate quickening in railroad equipment mar- 
kets and the third consecutive weekly gain in automo- 
bile production are favorable developments among 
major steel users. An upturn in sales by warehouses 
in most districts attests to rising requirements of 
smaller consumers. 

Motorcar assemblies have moved back to the high- 
est level in seven weeks, reflecting recent expansion 
in retail buying, but steel orders from this industry 
are restricted to relatively small lots. The rising trend 
is expected to carry into April. Last week’s produc- 
tion of 86,725 units compares with 84,095 the week 
before and 57,555 a year ago. Chrysler accounted 
for most of the increase, assembling 20,570 units 
against 16,200 the previous week. General Motors 
increased from 36,165 to 36,515, Ford dropped from 
20,425 to 17,950 and all others increased from 11,305 
to 11,690. 


Purchase Of 8000 Freight 
Cars Shortly In Prospect 


Only a few rail orders are pending, including 4000 
tons for the Nickel Plate, but some additional busi- 
ness will be forthcoming from roads not yet heard 
from this year. Further improvement in traffic and 
earnings is counted on to stimulate buying of both 
track material and equipment. Probable freight car 
purchases before the middle of the year number 8000, 
it is estimated from inquiries and contemplated orders. 

Lehigh Valley has placed 500 hopper cars and ten 
coaches. Denver & Rio Grande Western is a prospec- 
tive buyer of 600 freight cars. The Milwaukee road 
has ordered six diesel switching locomotives, while 
the Rock Island has awarded two streamlined pas- 
senger trains, including diesel-electric locomotives. 
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= Rising slowly. 





Steady. 
RICES 





Unchanged at 
061% per cent. 


ODUCTION 








Bookings of fabricated structural shapes generally 
continue small, one exception being 3000 tons for a 
power plant, Oswego, N. Y. A fairly large tonnage 
is pending, although private construction is improv- 
ing only gradually. Outstanding among recent in- 
quiries is 10,000 tons for a Raritan river bridge in 
New Jersey. Concrete reinforcing bars continue ac- 
tive in some districts, principally because of public 
works projects. At Chicago 2450 tons of bars has 
been placed for a subway section, with 3650 tons pend- 
ing for another unit. 

The largest single order for cast iron pipe in many 
months involves 16,000 tons for Greenville, S. C., 
awarded to American Cast Iron Pipe Co. 


Pig Iron Shipments And 
Orders Gaining Slowly 


Foundry operations show only minor changes, but 
pig iron orders and shipments both are tending up- 
ward. All producers now have reaffirmed current 
prices om second quarter business. 


Finished steel prices also have been established for 
the next period, generally at unchanged levels ex- 
cept for what minor revisions result in net quotations 
as a result of new quantity differentials for bars, 
sheets and strip. Cold-finished bars out of warehouse 
have been reduced $5 a ton in a number of centers. 

Steelmaking rose 2 points to 50 per cent at Pitts- 
burgh last week, but Chicago slipped 1% points to 
56% per cent, following six consecutive weekly in- 
creases. Youngstown also was up 2 points to 54 per 
cent, Cleveland increased 2% points to 54%, while 
Cincinnati recovered 12 points to 55. Birmingham 
dropped 5 points to 78 and Wheeling was off 1 point 
to 73. Buffalo advanced 1 point to 331%. 

Other districts were unchanged, including eastern 
Pennsylvania at 40, Detroit at 76, New England at 65, 
and St. Louis at 57%. 

Scrap continues strong but rather quiet as regards 
mili buying in most areas. The scrap composite is 
unchanged at $14.96 for the third week. The finished 
steel composite holds at $56.50. 











Mar. 18 
Iron and Steel .... $36.39 
Finished Steel 56.50 
Steelworks Scrap.. 14.96 


Iron and Steel Composite:—Pig iron, scrap, billets, sheet bars, wire rods, ti 
pipe, rails, alloy steel, hot strip, and cast iron pipe at representative centers. 
plate, pipe. 


COMPARISON 


hot strip, nails, tin 


Finished Material 


Steel bars, Pittsburgh 
Steel bars, Chicago 
Steel bars, Philadelphia 


Iron bars, Terre Haute, Ind. 


Shapes, Pittsburgh 
Shapes, Philadelphia 
Shapes, Chicago 
Plates, Pittsburgh .... 
Plates, Philadelphia .. 
Plates, Chicago 
Sheets, hot-rolled, 
Sheets, cold-rolled, 
Sheets, 
Sheets, 
Sheets, 
Sheets, 
Bright 


hot-rolled, Gary 


Wire nails, Pittsburgh 


Semifinished Material 


Sheet bars, Pittsburgh, Chicago. . 


cold-rolled, Gary 
No. 24, galv., Gary 
bess., basic wire, 
Tin plate, per base box, 


Pittsburgh. . 
Pittsburgh 
No, 24, galv., Pittsburgh 


Pitts. 
Pitts. 


Slabs, Pittsburgh, Chicago 
Rerolling billets, Pittsburgh 


5 to 


Wire rods, No 


®,-inch, Pitts. 


—The Market Week— 


COMPOSITE MARKET 


Mar. 11 Mar. 4 
$36.39 $36.38 
56.50 56.50 
14.96 14.96 


One Three 
Month Ago Months Ago 
Feb., 1939 Dec., 1938 
$36.37 $36.36 
56.50 56.50 
14.87 14.77 


Steelworks Scrap Composite:—Heavy melting steel and compresse 


OF PRICES 


Representative Market Figures for Current Week; Average for Last Month, Three Months 


March 18, Feb. Dec. March 
1939 1939 1938 1938 
2.25¢ 2.25c¢ 2.25c 2.45¢c 
2.25 203: 236. 250 
2.57 2.57 Pd. - ae 
2.15 215 2185 2.85 
2.10 230 3340 23 
2.215 2215 2:215 2.465 
2.10 330. 230. 2230 
2.10 2.10 2.10 2.25 
2.15 215 215 2445 
2.10 210 “310 220 
2.15 2.15 2.15 2.40 
3.20 330. 820 38.45 
3.50 3.50 3.50 3.80 
2.15 2.15 2.15 2.50 
3.20 3.20 3.20 3.25 
3.50 3.50 3.50 3.90 
2.60 2.60 2.60 2.90 
. $5.00 $5.00 $5.00 $5.35 
2.45 2.45 2.45 2.75 
$34.00 $34.00 $34.00 $37.00 
34.00 34.00 34.00 37.00 
34.00 34.00 34.00 37.00 
43.00 43.00 43.00 47.00 


One 
Year Ago 


Mar., 


1938 


$38.80 
61.70 
13.20 


sheets. 


AVERAGES 





Five 


Years Ago 
Mar., 1934 
$31.38 
51.10 
12.30 


n plate, wire, sheets, plates, shapes, bars, black 
Finished Steel Composite:—Plates, shapes, bars, 


and One Year Ago 


STEEL, IRON, RAW MATERIAL, FUEL AND METALS PRICES 


Except when otherwise designated, prices are hase, f.o.b. cars. 


Sheet Steel 
Hot Rolled 


Pittsburgh 
Chicago, Gary 
Cleveland 
Detroit, del. 
Buffalo . 


Sparrows Point, Md..... 


New York, del. 
Philadelphia, del. 
Granite City, Ill. 
Middletown, O. 
Youngstown, O. 
Birmingham ae 
Pacific Coast points . 


Cold Rolled 
Pittsburgh 


Chicago, Gary 
Buffalo 

Cleveland i 
Detroit, delivered 


Philadelphia, del. 
New York, del. . 
Granite City, Tl. 
Middletown, O. 
Youngstown, O. 


Pacific Coast points . be 


Galvanized No. 24 


Pittsburgh 

Chicago, Gary 
Buffalo 

Sparrows Point, Md. 
Philadelphia, del. 


New York, delivered... 


Birmingham 


78 


Granite City, Til........ 3@0e 
Middletown, O. 3.50¢ 
Youngstown, O. . 3.50c 
Pacific Coast points.... 4.00c 


Black Plate, No. 29 and Lighter 


Pittsburgh 3.05¢ 
Ciiicamo, “Gary ....6.... 3.05¢c 
Granite City, Ill. ....... 3.18¢ 


Long Ternes No. 24 Unassorted 


Pittsburgh, Gary ..... 3.95c 
Pacific Coast 4.65c 
Enameling Sheets 

No.10 No. 20 
Pittsburgh . mane 3.35¢ 
Chicago, Gary.. 2.75c 3.35¢ 
Granite City, Ill. 2.85¢ 3.45¢ 
Youngstown, O. 2.75c 3.35¢ 
Cleveland 2.75¢ 3.35¢ 
Middletown, O. 2.75c 3.35c 
Pacific Coast... 3.35c 3.95c 


Corrosion and Heat- 
Resistant Alloys 


Pittsburgh base, cents per lb. 


Chrome-Nickel 

No. 302 No. 304 

Rh ati cen es 24.00 25.00 
Plates 27.00 29.00 
a 34.00 36.00 
Hot strip is: ea 23.50 
Cold strip ..... 28.00 30.00 

Straight Chromes 

No. No. No. No. 

410 4380 442 446 

Bars ....18.50 19.00 22.50 27.50 


. March 18, Feb. Dec. March 
Pig Iron 1939' 1939 1938 1938 
Bessemer, del. Pittsburgh ...... $22.34 $22.34 $22.34 $25.26 
TIRES 0 5 5p. wie, 5 9 3th es aks 43% Or 20.50 20.50 20.50 23.50 
Basic, eastern, del. Philadelphia 22.34 22.34 22.34 25.34 
No. 2 foundry, Pittsburgh...... 22.21 22.21 22.21 25.21 
No. 2 foundry, Chicago......... 21.00 21.00 21.00 24.00 
Southern No. 2, Birmingham.... 17.38 17.38 17.38 20.38 
Southern No. 2, del. Cincinnati.. 20.89 20.89 20.89 23.89 
No. 2X, del. Phila. (differ. av.).. 23.215 23.215 23.215 26.215 
Malleable, Valley Jes eee 21.00 21.00 24.00 
Malleable, Chicago ............ 21.00 21.00 21.00 24.00 
Lake Sup., charcoal, del. Chicago 28.34 28.34 28.34 30.24 
Gray forge, del. Pittsburgh..... 21.17 S..47 B2iat .9427 
Ferromanganese, del. Pittsburgh 85.27 85.27 97.77 107.49 
Scrap 
Heavy melting steel, Pittsburgh. $15.75 $15.65 $15.50 $13.65 
Heavy melt. steel, No. 2, E. Pa... 13.25 13.25 13.20 12.75 
Heavy melting steel, Chicago. . 14.25 14.00 13.85 12.20 
Rails for rolling, Chicago ....... 17.25 17.25 17.75 15.26 
Railroad steel specialties, Chicago 16.25 16.00 16.05 14.25 
Coke 
Connellsville, furnace, ovens . $3.75 $3.75 $3.75 $4.25 
Connellsville, foundry, ovens.... 5.00 5.00 5.00 5.25 
Chicago, by-product fdry., del. 10.50 10.50 10.50 11.00 

Plates ..21.50 22.00 25.50 30.50 Buffalo 2.10c 
Sheets ..26.50 29.00 32.50 36.50 Gulf ports ............. 2.45¢ 
Hot strip.17.00 17.50 23.00 28.00 Birmingham .......... 2.10¢ 
Cold stp..22.00 22.50 28.50 36.50 St. Louis, del. eséS ace | Qe 

z Pacific Coast points.... 2.70c 


Steel Plate . 
Tin and Terne Plate 
Sy: Ua re 2.10c Tin Plate, Coke (base box) 
New York, del......... 2.29¢ : 
Philadelphia, del....... 2.15¢ Pittsburgh, Gary, Chicago $5.00 
Boston, delivered...... 2.42¢c Granite City, Ill. ...... 5.10 
Buffalo, delivered ..... 2.33c Mfg. Terne Plate (base box) 
Chicago or Gary ....... 2.10c Pittsburgh, Gary, Chicago $4.30 
Ghevelemd .........-..5. 2.10¢ Granite City, Ill. ...... 4.40 
gol Tt, 2.10c 
Coatesville, base ....... 2.10c Bars 
Sparrows Point, base.... 2.10c Soft Steel 
Claymont, Gel. ........ 2.10¢ 
Tounestown «.......... BIOC nn, Ry SS See COD 
ye i sa 2.25¢ 
a gl ; oints. pee aon Chicago or Gary ...... 2.25¢ 
P ee ae NS a nes be gd athe 2.35¢ 
Steel F!oor Plates ane rp Stich gous bat oar 
OSE ee Sea STE n-ne la hala — 
Galt. norte 3.70c Buffalo eer Tye. 
Deere. Settee Soe +9 . Detroit, delivered ..... 2.35¢ 
Pacific Coast ports 3.95¢ : 
Pittebureh 3.35 Philadelphia, del. ...... 2.57¢ 
Be eee w ew beess “9C Boston, delivered 2.62c 
New York, del. 2.59¢ 
Standard Shapes a. SD 2.60¢ 
ands " — Pacific Coast points..... 2.85¢ 
eae Oe eee 10c 
Philadelphia, del. 2.21%¢ Rail Steel 
ie ae ee 2.27c To Manufacturing Trade 
Boston, delivered ...... meee. Pittsburgh ......0..%6. 2.10¢ 
in perry e 2.10c Chicago or Gary ...... 2.10¢ 
Chicago Lite kak ee se, ee aeeerGae, GOlINeren: x. 5... 2.20¢ 
fo” A ie i el) Se 2.10¢ 
‘TEEL 











ea ee 2.10¢c 
pe a 2.10¢c 
SO Gs 2.45¢ 
Pacific coast points ..... 2.70c 
Iron 
Chicago, Terre Haute... 2.15c 
PRUUAGGIME oon sic ss 2.47¢ 
Pittsburgh, refined... .3.50-8.00c 
Reinforcing 


New billet, straight lengths, 
quoted by distributors 
Chicago, Gary, Buffalo 


Cleve., Birm., Young., 

Sparrows Pt., Pitts.... 2.05c 
Detroit, delivered ...... 2.15¢ 
eee 2.40c 
Pacific coast ports...... 2.50¢ 
Philadelphia, del. ...... 2.22¢c 


Rail steel, straight lengths, 
uoted by distributors 


Pittsburgh, Gary, Cnhi- 

cago, Buffalo, Cleve- 

land, Birmingham.... 1.90¢c 
Detroit, delivered ...... 2.00¢ 
Sg ae 2.25¢ 
Peeimmce CONS . ose ec cs 2.35¢ 


Wire Products 


Pitts.-Cleve.-Chicago-Birm. base 
per 100 lb. keg in carloads 
Standard wire nails .... $2.45 


Cement coated nails .... $2.45 
(Per pound) 

Polished staples ........ 3.15¢c 
Galv. fence staples .... 3.40c 
Galv. barbed wire, stand- 

ard 12% gage _ two- 

point hog, 80-rod spool 

$2.80; two-point cattle, 

80-rod spool.. $2.62 
Annealed fence wire. oo 6S 
Galv. fence wire........ 3.35¢ 
Woven wire fencing (base 

67.00 
Single loop bale ties, 

(base C. L. column)... 56.00 


To Manufacturing Trade 
Base, Pitts. - Cleve. - Chicago- 
Birmingham (except spring 
wire) 


Bright bess., basic wire. 2.60c 
Galvanized wire ee ekies Oe 2.65c 
Boras WITE: on. onsite cess 3.20c 


Worcester, Mass., $2 higher on 
bright basic and spring wire. 
Cut nails, C. LL. Pitts. 
(10% disc. on allextras) $3.60 


Cold-Finished Bars 


Carbon Alloy 
Pittsburgh 2.70¢c 3.40c¢ 
Chicago 2.70c 3.40c 
Gary, 1nd, ..... 2.70c 3.40c 
| re 2.75¢ *3.50c 
Cleveland ..... 2.70c 3.40c 
oo 2.70c 3.40c 
*Delivered. 
Alloy Bars (Hot) 
(Base, 3 to 25 tons) 
Pittsburgh, Buffalo, Chi- 
cago, Massillon, Can- 
ton, Bethlehem ...... 2.80¢ 
Detroit, delivered ...... 2.90c¢ 
Alloy Alloy 
S.A.E, Diff. S.A.E. Diff. 
ee 0.35 8100. ..... 0.70 
re 0.75 Ms n0:5 16% 1.35 
Rk as 0 1.55 Sa00.. os 3.80 
> ee 2.25 |, re 3.20 


4100 0.15 to 0.25 Mo, 150- 
4600 0.20 to 0.30 Mo, 1.50- 


TS: See ae ae 1.10 
$1600 0.80-1.10 Cr, ........ 0.45 
5100 Cr. spring flats ..... 0.15 
og rr 1.20 
6100 spring flats ......... 0.85 
oT > ee ee ee 1.50 
oo errr 0.85 
9200 spring flats ......... 0.15 


9200 spring rounds, squares 0.40 
Electric furnace up 50 cents. 


Pili g 
Pitts., Chgo., Buffalo.... 
Gulf ports 
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Strip and Hoops 


(Base, hot-rolled, 1 to 25 tons; 
cold-rolled, 3 to 25 tons) 
Hot Strip, 12-inch and less 

Pittsburgh, Chicago, 


Gary, Cleveland, 
Youngstown, Middle- 
town, Birmingham.... 2.15c 
(bi Se) Te 2.25¢c 
Philadelphia, del. 2.47¢ 


New York, del. ....... 2.51c 
Cooperage hoop, Youngs., 


Pitts., Chicago, Birm... 2.25c 
Cold strip, 0.25 carbon 
and under, Pittsburgh, 
Cleveland, Youngstown 2.95c 
COONEO cas ea tions s 3.05¢ 
Detroit, del. AS ee 
Worcester, Mass. ..... 3.15c 
Cleve 
Carbon Pitts 
0.26—0.50...... 2.95¢ 
i Be: rr 4.30c 
OG ne... hice fs eases 6.15¢ 
CP ins oe aie tae 8.35¢c 


Worcester, Mass $4 higher. 
Commodity Cold-Rolled Strip 


Pitts.-Cleve.-Youngstown 3.10c 
TIRE TIONS oo ve care be tes 3.20c 
Worcester, Mass. ....... 3.50c 


Lamp stock up 10 cents. 


Rails, Fastenings 


(Gross Tons) 


Standard rails, mill..... $40.00 
Relay rails, Pittsburgh 
20—100 lbs. . .82.50-35.50 
Light rails, billet qual., 
Pitts., Chicago, B’ham. $40.00 
Do., rerolling quality 39.00 
Cents per pound 
Angle bars, billet, mills. 2.70c 
Do., axle steel 2.35¢c 
Spikes, R. R. base ...... 3.00c 
Track bolts, base ..... 4.15¢ 


Car axles forged, Pitts., 
Chicago, Birmingham. 3.15c 
Tie plates, base 2.15¢ 
Base, light rails 25 to 60 lbs., 
20 lbs., up $2; 16 lbs. up $4; 12 
lbs. up $8; 8 lbs. up $10. Base 
railroad spikes 200 kegs or 
more; base plates 20 tons. 


Bolts and Nuts 


Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Bir- 
mingham, Chicago. Discounts 
to legitimate trade as per Dec. 
1, 1932, lists, carloads 5% up; 
full containers additional 10%. 

Carriage and Machine 
% x 6 and smaller... .65-5-5 off 

Do. larger, to 1-in. .60-10-5 off 

Do. 1% and larger. .60-5-5 off 
ey ey eee 50-5 off 

Stove Bolts 
In packages with nuts attached 

75 off; in packages with nuts 

separate 75-12% off; bulk 85 

off on 15,000 of 3-inch and 

shorter, or 5000 over 3-inch. 
Step bolts ....... 50-10-5-5 off. . 
Elevator bolts . .50-10-5-5 off 
a fe ee er 65-5-5 off 
Nuts 

Semifinished hex. 

6-inch and less. . .65-5 

Ys—1-inch eo a oe 60-10 65 

1% and larger...60-5 60-5 


Hexagon Cap Screws 
i: Eg + one 50-10 off 
Upset, 1-in., smaller. ..65-10 off 


Square Head Set Screws 
Upset, 1-in., smaller. . .73-10 off 
Headless set screws.. .62-10 off 


Rivets, Washers 


Structural, Pittsburgh, 


Cleveland, Chicago ... 3.40c 
yes-inch and smaller, 
Pitts., Chi., Cleve.. ...65-10 off 


Wrought washers, Pitts., 


Chi., Phila., to jobbers 
and large nut, bolt 
mfrs. l.c.l. $5.40; c.l. $5.75 off 


Welded Iron, 
Steel Pipe 


Base discounts on steel pipe. 
Pitts., Lorain, O., to consumers 
in carloads. Gary, Ind., 2 points 
less on lap weld, 1 point less 
on butt weld. Chicago delivery 
2% and 1% less, respectively. 
Wrought pipe, Pittsburgh base. 


Butt Weld 


Steel 
In. Blk. Galv. 
1b cr eee .. 63% 54 
_ RAP ... 66% 58 
1—3 a 68 % 60% 
Iron 
% Sere 30 13 
1—1% ... 34 19 
1% 3% @.doa = 213 
2 : 37 21 
Lap Weld 
Steel 
2 : he ee 61 52% 
2%—3 ....... 64 D0 % 
3%—6 ..... : 66 57 % 
” OG BS i... 65 55 % 
9andi10.. 64% 55 
11 and 12 63 % 54 
Iron 
2 30% 15 
2%—3% ; 31% 17% 
4 ; 33 % ai 
4%—8 ee 32% 20 
9—12 Seakas 28% 15 
Line Pipe 
Steel 
1 to 8, butt weld .......- 67% 
2, lap weld ... 60 
2% to 3, lap weld ....... 63 
3% to 6, lap weld ..... 65 
7 and 8, lap weld , 64 
10-inch lap weld . 63 % 
12-inch, lap weld 62% 
Iron 
Blk. Galv 
% butt gy 25 7 
land 1% butt weld 29 13 
. butt weld .... 38 15% 
2 butt weld 32% 15 
1% lap weld 23 % 7 
2 lap weld 25% 9 
2% to 3% lap weld 26% 11% 
4 lap weld ..... 28% 15 
4% to 8 lap weld 27% 14 
9 to 12 lap weld... 23% 9 


Boiler Tubes 


Carloads minimum wall seam- 
less steel boiler tubes, cut 
lengths 4 to 24 feet; f.o.b. Pitts- 
burgh, base price per 100 feet 


subject to usual extras. 
Lap Welded 
Char- 
coal 
Sizes Gage Steel Iron 
1%” 0. D. 13 $9.72 $23.71 
1%” 0. D. 13 11.06 22.93 
= O. D. 13 12.38 19.35 
2%°°O. D. 13 13.79 21.68 
a So 12 15.16 aaa 
2%°”°O.D. 12 16.58 26.57 
a%” ©... 12 17.54 29.00 
a 7). 12 18.35 31.36 
3%” 0.D. 11 23.15 39.81 
—- Oe, 10 28.66 49.90 
Se CB 9 44,25 73.93 
6’ O. D. 7 68.14 ‘ 
Seamless 
Hot Cold 
Sizes Gage Rolled Drawn 
rm. & DD. 13 $ 7.82 $ 9.01 
1%" OD, 13 9.26 10.67 
1%” O.D. 13 10.23 11.79 
7c” CO. Ey 13 11.64 13.42 
a0 Oc: 13 13.04 15.03 


an” OD. 13 14.54 16.76 
2%" O. D. 12 16.01 18.45 
2%” 0.D. WV 17.54 20.21 
2%” O. D. 12 18.59 21.42 
a ' 12 19.50 22.48 
3%" O. D. 11 24.62 28.37 
eo SKE 10 30.54 35.20 
4%" 0.D. 10 37.35 43.04 
- O. D. 9 46.87 54.01 
6 O.D d 71.96 82.93 


Cast Iron Pipe 


Class B Pipe—Per Net Ton 


6-in., & over, Birm..$42.00-43.00 
4-in., Birmingham 45.00-46.00 
4-in., Chicago 53.80-54.80 
6-in. & over, Chicago 50.80-51.80 
6-in. & over, east fdy. 46.00 

Do., 4-in. 49.00 


Class A Pipe $3 over Class B 
Stnd. fitgs., Birm., base $100.00 


Semifinished Steel 


Rerolling Billets, Slabs 
(Gross Tons) 
Pittsburgh, Chicago, Gary, 


Cleve., Buffalo, Young., 

Birm., Sparrows Point. .$34.00 
Duluth (billets) 36.00 
Detroit, delivered 36.00 


Forging Quality Billets 


6 x 6 to 9 x 9-in., base 
Pitts., Chicago, Buffalo... 40.00 
Duluth 42.00 

Sheet Bars 

Pitts., Cleveland, Youyng., 

Sparrows Point, uf- 

falo, Canton, Chicago 34.00 
Detroit, delivered 36.00 

Wire Rods 

Pitts., Cleveland, Chicago, 

Birmingham No. 5 to 57 

inch incl. 43.00 

Do., over 8 to 4]-in. ‘incl. 48.00 

Worcester up $2; Galveston 
up $6; Pacific Coast up $9. 

Skelp 

Pitts., Chi., Young., Buff., 

Coatesville, Sparrows Pt. 1.90c 
Coke 

Price Per Net Ton 
Beehive Ovens 
Connellsville, fur. $3.75 
Connellsville, fdry. 4.75- 5.50 
Connell. prem, fdry. 5.75- 6.25 
New River fdry. 6.50- 6.75 
Wise county fdry. 9.50- 5.75 
Wise county fur. 4.50- 4.75 
By-Product Foundry 

Newark, N. J., del... 10.88-11.35 
Chi., ov., outside del. 9.75 
Chicago, del. . 10.50 
Milwaukee, ovens 10.50 
New England, del. 12.50 
St. Louis, del. 11.00-11.50 
Birmingham, ovens 7.00 
Indianapolis, del. 10.00 
Cincinnati, del.. 9.75 
Cleveland, del. 10.30 
Buffalo, del. 10.50 
Detroit, del. 10.25 
Philadelphia, del. 10.65 


Coke By-Products 


Spot, gal., freight allowed east 
of Omaha 
Pure and 90% benzol 16.00¢c 
Toluol, two degree 22.00c 
Solvent naphtha 26.00c 
Industrial xylol 26.00c 
Per Ib. f.o.b. Frankford and 
St. Louis 
Phenol (200 lb. drums) 16.25c 
De. (400 306.) céiscccs 15.25¢ 


Eastern Plants, per Ib. 
Naphthalene flakes, balls, 


bbls. to jobbers .... 5.75¢ 

Per ton, bulk, f.o.b. port 
Sulphate of ammonia $28.00 
79 
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Pig Iron 


Delivered prices include switching charges only as noted. 


No. 2 foundry is 1.75-2.25 sil.; 
2.25 sil.; 


Basing Points: 
Bethlehem, Pa. 
Birdsboro, Pa. aA ee Se 
Birmingham, Ala.t .... ee 
Buffalo 


Chicago .... Sacre aman gi 


Cleveland 
Detroit 
Duluth 
SE Bs swiss 9 wre & 
Everett, Mass. ; 
Granite City, Ill. ... 
oo A : a ae “eee 
Neville Island, Pa. 

Provo, Utah 
Sharpsville, 
Sparrow’s Point, Md. . 
Swedeland, Pa. jas oe 
Toledo, O. 

ROCRG OWE, O. 


50c diff. below 1.75 sil. 


Ras, odie sh 


25c diff. for each 0.25 sil. above 


Gross tons. 


No.2 Malle- Besse- 
Fdry. able Basic mer 
$22.00 $22.50 $21.50 $23.00 
22.00 22.50 21.50 23.00 
.. 17.38 iene 16.38 22.00 
21.00 21.50 20.00 22.00 
.- 21.00 21.00 20.50 21.50 
-» 21.00 2100 2050 21.50 
.. 21.00 21.00 20.50 21.50 
.. 2.50 21.50 Riess 22.00 
-- 21.00 2150 2050 22.00 
~« gauuo, 2250 ° 2150 2300 
1. ane 21.00 20.50 21.50 
.. 21.00 21.00 20.50 ee 
21.00 21.00 20.50 21.50 
19.00 pee hee soe 
-- 2100 21.00 2050 2150 
22.00 — 21.50 aa 
-- 2200 2250 2150 23:00 
21.00 21.00 20.50 21.50 
21.00 21.00 20.50 21.50 


{Subject to 38 cents deduction for 0.70 per cent phosphorus 


or higher. 





No.2 Malle- Besse- 
Fdry. able Basic mer 
ee.” BUR, WOPEOTR: 6.6. 4a ioe 21.50 21.50 21.00 
St. Louis from Birmingham..... $21.12 RS 20.62 
St. Paul from Duluth .......... 23.63 23.63 pants 24.13 
yOver 0.70 phos. 
Low Phos. 


Basing Points: Birdsboro and Steelton, Pa., and Standish, N. Y., 
$26.50, base; $27.74 delivered Philadelphia. 


Gray Forge Charceal 
Valley furnace ......... $20.50 Lake Superior fur........ $25.00 
git A | ae | ee 20.50 do., del Chicago ..... 28.34 
Re, CREE, ag ae ka, he 23.50 
+Silvery 

Jackson county, O., base: 6-6.50 per cent $25.50; 6.51-7—$26.00; 
7-7.50—$26.50; 7.51-8—$27.00; 8-8.50—$27.50; 8.51-9—$28.00; 

9-9.50—$28.50; Buffalo, $1.25 higher. 


Bessemer Ferrosilicon+ 
Jackson county, O., base; Prices are the same as for silveries, 


plus $1 a ton. 


+The lower all-rail delivered price from Jackson, O., or Buffalo 
is quoted with freight allowed. 

Manganese differentials in silvery iron and ferrosilicon, 2 to 3%, 
$1 per ton add. Each unit over 3%, add $1 per ton. 





Refractories 
Per 1000 f.o.b. Works, Net Prices 
Fire Clay Brick 


Magnesite 
Imported dead - burned 
grains, net ton f.o.b. 
Chester, Pa., and Bal- 








Super Quality timore bases (bags).. $45.00 
Delivered from Basing Points: Pe i OOS, fn ss css > $60.80 Do. domestic .......... 40.00 
Akron, O., from Cleveland....... 22.39 22.39 21.89 22.89 First Quality Do., f.0.b. Chewelah, 
Baltimore from Birmingham.... 22.78 .... 21.66 ....  Pa., Tll., Md., Mo., 47.50 Wash., net ton, bulk.. 22.00 
Boston from Birmingham nee 35 ey sie Alabama, Georgia...... 47.50 net ton, bags ........ 26.00 
Boston from Everett, Mass. ..... 22.50 23.00 22.00 23.50 New Jersey ........... 52.50 Quickest magnesite 
Boston from Buffalo 22.50 23.00 22.00 23.50 Second hg ole grains, f.o.b. Chewe- 
Brooklyn, N. Y., from Bethlehem 24.50 25.00... ..... Pa. Ill, Ky. Md. 42.75 jah, Wash., net ton, 
Canton, O., from Cleveland ..... 22.39 2239 21.89 2289 Georgia, Alabama ...... Lt AE, ORT AS NS 22.00 
Chicago from Birminghom eS nen ie ... New Jersey ............ 49.00 Basic Brick 
Cincinnati from Hamilton, O..... 21.24 2211 21.61 Siliaii: halda ts Ohio 39.90 Net ton, f.0.b. Baltimore, Ply- 
Cincinnati from Birmingham.... 21.06 : 20.06 Int as ee 36.10 mouth Meeting, Chester, Pa. 
Cleveland from Birmingham.... 21.32 ..... 20.82 ..... wn thc - ate edhe hcl 31.35 Ccrrome brick ......... $47.00 
Mansfield, O., from Toledo, O.... 22.94 22.94 22.44 22.44 ‘Second quality ........ “9 Chem. bonded chrome... 47.00 
Milwaukee from Chicago ; 22.10 22.10 21.60 22.60 Malleable Bung Brick Magnesite brick ....... 67.00 
Muskegon, Mich., from Chicago, er eS oo oe de ae 5:8 $56.05 Chem. bonded magnesite 57.00 
Toledo or Detroit MOE ee ae 24.19 24.19 23.69 24.69 Silica Brick 
Newark, N. J., from Birmingham 23.15 eB oe a“ Pennsylvania : $40.00 Fluorspar, 85-5 
Newark, N. J., from Bethlehem.. 23.53 24.03 iat = Joliet, E. Chicago ...... 49.00 Washed gravel, duty 
Philadelphia from Birmingham.. 22.46 gene 21.96 Birmingham, Ala. ..... 40.00 paid, tide, net ton .... $21.50 
Philadelphia from Swedeland, Pa, 22.84 23.34 22.34 Sea Ladle Brick Washed gravel, f.o.b. Il., 
Pittsburgh district from Neville {Neville base, plus 69c, 84c, (Pa., O., W. Va., ) Mo.) Ky., net ton, carloads, 
Island Terr rere ree ~ jand $1.24 freight. Dry press $28.00 all rail $20, barge.... $22.00 
Saginaw, Mich., “trom ‘Detroit. 3.45 23.45 22.95 22.95 PRMD TEEES bls 500 selene $26.00 No. 2 lump ........ ?2.00-23.00 
Ferroalloy Prices 
Ferromanganese, 78-82%, Do., less-ton lots ..... 11.50c lybdenum, lb. molyb. RR aD Peer ee 80.00c 
tidewater, duty pd.... $80.00 §7.72% carloads, 2% car- cont., f.o.b. mill.... 0.80 Rh ES Ns in a bb ele 85.00c 
Do., del. Pittsburgh. o% 85.27 bon, per lb. contained Ferro-carbon-titanium, 15- 88% chrome, contract... 79.00c 
Spiegeleisen, 19-21% dom. eee eee eee 16.50¢ 18%, ti, 6-8% carb. Do, spot ............. 84.00¢ 
Palmerton, Pa., spot.. 28.00 ee” 17.25¢ carlots, contr., net ton.$142.50 Silicon’ Metal, 1% iron, 
Do., 26-28%, Palmer- Do., less-ton lots .... 17.75¢ ie aera aap 4 ren emg carlots, 2 x _— 
Do, contract, ton lots : -in., re ee ee .00c 
_ Reis gl: Rie. stil Car- Ton Less Do, spot, ton lots.... 150.00 DG BM. cs iss 12.50¢ 
Ferrosilicon, 50% freight loads lots ton 15-18% ti, 3-5% carbon Spot %e higher 
allowed, ¢.l. 69.50 2% carb... 16.50c 17.25¢ 17.50¢ ““ carlots, contr., net ton 157.50 Silicon Briquetes, contract, 
Do., ton lot . 80.50 1% carb... 17.50c 18.25c 18.50c Do. s % 
or ‘ a eae 160.00 carloads freight al 
Do., 75 per cent. 126.00 0.10% carb. 18.50c 19.25¢c 19.50c Do, contract, ton lots. 160.00 lowed, ton $69.50 
S 5 ton higher. 0.20% carb. 19.50c 20.25¢ 20.50¢ : 4 4 : Ages Es animes ‘ 
Spot, $5 a ad ” Sent ite token Do, spot, ton lots..... 165.00 Carload, spot ....... 74.50 
filicoman, 2% carbon.. 88.00 io Alsifer, contract carlots, Less-ton lots, Ib...... 3.75¢ 
2% carbon, 93.00; 1%, 103.00 Ferromolybdenum, 55- f.o.b. Niagara Falls, lb. 7.50c Manganese Briquets, 
Contract ton price $11 65% molyb. cont., f.0.b. ee: ae 8.00c contract carloads, 
higher; spot $5 over mill, Ib, ............ 0.95 Do, less-ton lots ..... 8.50c bulk freight allowed, 
contract. Calcium iinatiliie 1b. Spot %ec lb. higher eee aS oe a Nak od ee 4.50c 
Ferrotungsten, stand., 1b. molyb. cont., f.0.b. mill 0.80 Chromium Briquets, con- ge — aga oa pe oa 
con, del. cars..... .1.65-1.70 Vorsotttaitem, 40-45%, + de ae a wake Spot ke higher 
Ferrovanadium, 35 _ to lb., con. ti., f.0.b. Niag- Do, spot carlots, bulk 7.50c Zirconium Alloy, 12-15%, 
40%, lb., cont.. .2.70-2.80-2.90 ara Falls, ton lots... $1.23 ate S006. . ocx...» 8.00c contract, carloads, 
Ferrophosphorus, gr. ton, ion suet, ee 1.25 Do., less-ton lots...... ee kee $97.50 
c.l,, 17-18% Rockdale, 20% C ’ . RN ONIN og Baw strackivn.y 102.50 
Tenn., basis, 18%, $3 max., ton lots, Ib..... 1.35 ie toes ae 34-40%. contract, car- 
unitage, 58.50; electro- Do, less-ton lots..... 1.40 spot shipment 200-Ib. loads, 1b., alloy....... 14.00c 
lytic, per ton, c. Ll, 23- Spot 5c higher pg 1b. ‘sebahe Aate ; $2.05 ee ee oo a ee 15.00¢ 
26% f.o.b. Monsanto, Ferrocolumbium, 50-60%, Do, smaller lots...... 215 Do, less-ton lots...... 16.00c 
fenn., 24% $3 unitage 75.00 contract, 1b. con. col., Vanadium Pentoxide, Spot %ce higher 
Ferrochrome, 66-70 chro- f.o.b. Niagara Falls... $2.25 contract, lb. contained $1.10 Molybdenum Powder, 
mium, 4-6 carbon, cts. Do, less-ton lots .... 2.30 Oe GS, ck ss beets 1.15 99%, f.o.b. York, Pa. 
Ib., contained cr., del. Spot is 10c higher Chromium Metal, 98% 200-lb. kegs, Ib. ...... $2.60 
carlots . 10.50c Technical melybdenum cr., 0.50 carbon max., Do, 100-200 1b. lots.. 2.75 
Do., ton lots” . 11.25¢ trioxide, 53 to60% mo- contract, Ib. con. Do, under 100-lb. lots 3.00 
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WAREHOUSE STEEL PRICES 


Base Prices in Cents Per Pound, Delivered Locally, Subject to Prevailing Differentials 











Plates Struc- oe Sheets 
Soft %-in. & tural Floor Hot Cold Galv. 
Bars Bands Hoops Over Shapes Plates Rolled Rolled No. 24 
IE SL tetdecin sarge) Maia b «2 0s = 6 3.98 4.21 5.21 3.85 3.85 5.66 3.86 4.93 4.61 
New York (Metropolitan)... 3.94 4.11 4.11 3.76 3.75 5.56 3.73 4.90 4.50 
| a re 3.60 3.60 4.10 3.40 3.40 5.00 3.40 ‘ 4.33 
Ra eee ee 3.80 3.95 4.35 3.65 3.65 5.00 3.70 5.05 4.30 
Ee 4.00 4.15 4.55 3.85 3.85 5.20 3.90 4.80 5.40 
SEE as as ee Gia a Cale ese aS oS 3.60 3.97 3.97 3.77 3.55 5.40 3.50 4.55 4.40 
SEE 40 ood ei Ne Siow 4.5%s 0 3.60 3.75 3.75 3.55 3.55 5.15 3.50 4.60 4.50 
RENNIE isd he's 9. 's- 850.0 £5 0 0.8 ae 3.50 3.65 3.65 3.55 3.73 5.33 3.50 4.70 4.62 
NI Hite ogi 55/55 00 ae bane wads ah 3.43 3.58 3.83 3.75 3.80 5.42 3.58 4.65 4.74 
IIE Scclnsv.o Sie Dae vee ons 3.85 3.82 3.82 3.80 3.83 5.43 3.57 ‘ 4.57 
ER Ree Se eae ae 3.60 3.75 3.75 3.55 3.55 5.15 3.50 4.45 4.50 
pe eee 3.85 4.00 4.00 3.80 3.80 5.40 3.75 5.10 4.75 
oo, RA ee re 3.73 3.88 3.88 3.68 3.68 5.28 3.63 4.58 4.63 
Se cae alert's 6 oo 6 ace 3.87 4.02 4.02 3.82 3.82 5.42 3.77 4.72 4.77 
As a a a ae 4.15 4.30 4.30 4.10 4.10 5.70 4.10 . 4.75 
MN occas 60d & 0 0.8 8.40. 008 4.00 4.15 4.15 3.95 3.95 5.71 3.90 ‘ 5.25 
eae 3.90 4.05 4.05 3.85 3.85 5.80 3.80 re 4.40 
PR INS. 6,4:575 wih & mudd 43 4.64 4.79 4.79 4.59 4.59 6.19 4.54 oa 5.54 
Birmingnam, Ala. ........6% 3.50 3.65 3.65 3.45 3.45 5.83 3.40 ‘ 4.75 
PU CIPIOOMD oo ce ewe ceces 3.85 4.65 4.65 3.80 3.80 5.75 4.10 shed 4.60 
pk a er 3.50 5.85 6.25 4.05 4.05 5.65 3.95 ' 5.25 
RS eee Eee ee 4.30 4,50 5.85 4.05 4.15 5.90 3.95 - 5.25 
pw ae 4.00 4.40 6.10 4.00 4.00 5.50 3.95 6.50 4.75 
RE PN a 6. ne hike we oh 4.00 4.50 6.35 4.00 4.00 6.20 4.2n 6.30 5.05 
Ban FTES. 2 ccc cee GES 4.45 6.00 4.00 4.00 5.60 1.0 6.40 5.00 
Cold Cold 7—————- SAE Hot -rolled Bars (Unannealed) — SAE 
Rolled Finished 1035- 2300 3100 4100 6100 Cold Drawn Bars 
Strip Bars 1050 Series Series Series Series 2300 3100 
MIR ss Siaidig's! 39:6 2.08 Wy s'a 5s 9 3.61 4.43 4.28 7.65 6.25 6.00 8.05 8.73 7.33 
UE PENNE Au ss dieses aed abis0.s 3.66 4.39 4.14 7.50 6.10 5.85 aha 8.69 7.29 
PHURGGIDNIA ......20002004. SEC <a 3.85 7.46 6.06 5.81 8.71 ; 
SR eee rer ee savin 35 3.95 on osu er es 
EE WG Cac oe koe tee ces tans 4.60 ees ae week ab 
ae ae Oa ae . Boe 3.80 3.80 7.25 5.85 5.60 7.65 8.25 6.85 
ONAMEHINEEE Rca sv bas «ele enis 3.35 3.95 3.80 7.35 5.95 5.70 7.75 8.35 6.95 
CPN sisi gies seed ackas.s 3.35 4.05 3.70 7.45 6.05 6.05 7.85 8.25 6.85 
MN Oe cee BN kate 5 3.55 3.60 3.58 7.57 6.17 5.92 7.39 8.55 7.15 
oe 2 a ee ee ee 3.60 4.30 3.90 7.59 6.19 5.94 8.99 8.60 7.20 
Chicago vette t eee e eee aes 3.65 3.80 3.80 7.25 5.85 5.60 7.65 8.25 6.85 
re cee eee ee se 4.39 4.00 7.60 6.20 8.79 9.34 8.94 7.54 
PRTIWRURCO ci cece cect oes eats 4.18 3.93 7.48 6.08 5.85 7.88 8.48 7.08 
SRS NPM Ric) cise Sv avis eae oo. 0:8 3.76 4.32 4.07 7.62 6.22 5.97 8.02 8.62 7.22 
Ss ee 4.46 4.60 ees ee Paes oie re 
See eee re cate 4.61 
Vo lk.) . rr woes 4.90 
I REE ies os so see od os ee 5.09 
Barmifienam, Ale@.. .......... alts 4.73 
DE RIPEN 5 ak «ir ioie eves we 5.00 5.10 Bite Spies = ‘5 , 
Rs i a'eeivn ws ess paar 5.60 5.65 7.80 7.65 8.45 
Portiand, Oreg. ..........». ee 5.60 6.10 9.00 8.00 7.85 8.70 , ; 
eo ye CS ee eee 4.45 6.60 4.65 9.40 8.55 8.40 9.05 10.40 9.55 
no ig ee *9.30 6.55 5.20 9.65 8.80 8.65 9.30 10.65 9.80 
* Based on minimum quantity. 
CURRENT IRON AND STEEL PRICES OF EUROPE 
Dollars at Rates of Exchange, March 16 
Export Prices f. o. b. Port of Dispatch— Domestic Prices at Works or Furnace— 
By Cable or Radio Last Reportea 
Continental Channe or Prencl lit hve ~~ 
North Sea ports, Sela an " ot a “ 
7. gross tons : C ancs ‘rancs arn 
Seoul iiite ie ae = Fdy. pigiron, Si. 2.5. $23.22 4 19 O(a) $17.44 620.50 $15.67 465 $25.29 63 
a ports dctinre ae pee ? =e bess. pig iron.. 21.69 ; 12 6(a) ..... - 27.90(b) 69.50 
sd current value Esd urnace coke...... 5.39 42 5.96 225 1.2 215 7.63 19 
Foundry, 2.50-3.00Si... $23.45 5 00 $17.25 2 06 Billets............. 34.59 7 76 25.04 945 28.98 860 38.74 = 96.50 
Basic bessemer a akin i git sian aot 16.40 1186 Standard rails...... 1.99¢ 9100 1.56¢ 1,300 2.06c 1,375 2.38c¢ 132 
Hematite, Phos. .03-.05 26.97 515 0*  ..... teeees Merchant bars..... 2.42c 11 12 Ott 1.44¢ 1,202 1.65¢ 1,100 1.98¢ 110 
ie eer. 2 $34.59 7 76 $38.34 4100 Structural shapes. 2.17¢ 10 8 Off 1.41c 1,173 1.65 1,100 1.93c 107 
Wire rods, No. 5 gage.. 53.35 ll 76 42.60 5 00 Plates, t}4-in. or 5 ter 
MIME E is acess see aewe ae aes 32¢ 515 2.06c 1,37 2.29¢ 127 
Standard rails......... $44.56 9100 $48.99 5150 : : 3.08 5 OS ” <+ . 36c 575+ I 5 
hee... 2a SObae wits 4ems so): ee. eM he aes nee |. Sree ee 
Structuralshapes......  2.09c 10 0.0 1.85c to 1.90c 4150to4 176 Sheets,galy.corr,24 eee —** : ve 
Plates, +4 in.or Simm. 2. 29¢ 10 18 9 2.19c to 2.39 5126to6 26 GTS M,... 7.0leh > ie Te  4.0e 27 6s on 
er. black, 24 gage 2.72 13 00 ee - oo Plain wire.......... 4.08¢ 19 10 0 1.92c 1,600 2.48c 1,650 $.1le 173 
OPUS TR 5000 sccee /2Zc c 10 Boas 2 69. 12 7 71c 3 95- 3 2.29¢ 7 
Sheets, gal.,24ga.,corr. 3.29¢ 15150 3.6lc 9 50 MERA ODE. FRE TE, TOT 1. he 1. Le. ae 
Bands and strips...... 2.776 13 50 . 1.95¢ P 5 00- *Basic. {British ship-plates. Continental, bridge plates. §24 ga. {$1 to 3 mm. basic price. 
a , TA : or o ‘ 4 i =~ Te § 17 6 nod 4H British quotations are for basic open-hearth steel. Continent usually for basic-bessemer steel. 
H H ei. WVlidciesDrough. 3s reDate to approvec ustomers. C nematite. ose anneaiced, 
Wire nails, baee, past kes 2.73¢ to 2.93c 7 00to7 100 Fas reer brough. 5s rebate t i cust (b) hematite. °Cl led 
in plate, box 8. 2 eM Se SE as Bate Rebate of 15s on certain conditions. 
British ferromanganese $80.00 delivered Atlantic seaboard duty-paid. **Gold pound sterling carries a premium of 75 per cent over paper sterling. 
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IRON AND STEEL SCRAP PRICES 


Corrected to Friday night. Gross tons delivered to consumers,except where otherwise stated;tindicates brokers prices 





HEAVY MELTING STEEL a | ESS ee 6.00- 6.50 Pittsburgh ......... 2720-1750 -New York ....;... 715.50-16.00 
Birmingham, No. 1 +12.00 Eastern Pa. pO Bae SG SOU co osc i vee 13.75-14.25 Fastern Pa. . 20.50-21.00 
Bos. dock No. 1 exp. 13.75-14.00 Los Angeles ....... 4.50- 5.00 Seattle ........... 16.00 St. Louis, 1%-3%” . 17.50-18.00 
New Eng. del. No. 1 14.00 New York *3.50- 4.00 : Z 
Buffalo, No. 1 13.75-14.25 Pittsburgh 9.75-10.25 FROGS, SWITCHES CAR WHEELS 
Buffalo, No. 2 .. 12.00-12.50 St. Louis 3.00- 4.00 Chicago ........... 14.00-14.50 Birmingham ...... 713.50-14.00 
Chicago, No. 1 14.00-14.50 Toronto, dealers 4.00- 4.50 St. Louis, cut ...... 13.75-14.00 Boston dist., iron .. 711.00 
Chicago, auto, no VAUCYS 226265005 9.50-10.00 ssilien ‘ena wemsmnniin Buffalo, steel ..... 16.50-17.00 
alloy .. 12.50-13.00 _ _ IRNINGS é f ’ Z Chicago, iron ... 13.50-14.00 
Chicago, No. 2 auto 1150-1200 PuOVaNG TURNEND® oop St. Lous .......... 14.00-14.50 Chicago, rolled steel 1550-16.00 
Cincinnati, dealers. 12.00-12.50 2U oe heecce ie Cincin., iron, deal.. 13.50-14.00 
Cleveland, No, 1 14.00-14.50 Cleveland 7.50- 8.00 prpE AND FLUES Eastern Pa., iron .. 16.50-17.00 
Cleveland, No. 2 13.00-13.50 yon 8.50- 9.00 Chicago, net ...... 9.00- 9.50 Eastern Pa., steel.. 17.00-17.50 
Detroit, No. 1 10.00-10.50 Detroit ied 7.25 Cincinnati, dealers. . 7.25-7.75 Pittsburgh, iron ... 15.00-15.50 
Detroit, No. 2 9.00- 950 Pitts., alloy-free ... 11.25-11.75 Pittsburgh, steel.... 18.00-18.50 
Detroit (industrial) 10.50-11.09 ,RORINGS AND TURNINGS RAILROAD GRATE BARS St. Louis, iron .... 14.50-15.00 
Eastern Pa., No. 1.. 15.00-15.50 For Blast Furnace Use Buffalo ........... 10.00-10.50 St. Louis, steel . 14.50-15.00 
Eastern Pa., No. 2.. 13.00-13.50 Chicago, net ...... 8.50- 9.00 
wosevel, i...» > Seeaaee poston district ...- oq 202 concinhatl, deulers,. 728-7.75 NO. 1 CAST SORAP 
Granite City, R. R. 12.25-12.7 Cimttinst ‘ eats 3 50- 4.00 Eastern Pa. ....... 13.00-13.50 Birmingham ....... 413.00-13.50 
Granite City, No. 2. 11.00- 11.50 Catsane 72 8.00- 850 New York +8.50- 9.00 Boston, No. 1 mach.t10.50-10.75 
Los Angeles, No, 1 12.50-13.50 rales i. a 6.50- 7.00 St: Louis .......... 900-080 N. Eng. del. No. 2.. 12.00-1250 
Los Angeles, No. 2 11.00-11.50 Detrc it Freie Bel ig 6 25- 6.75 N. Eng. del. textile. 12.50-13.00 
N. Y. dock No. 1 exp. 12.00-1250 Now yar 0! +950. 200 RAILROAD WROUGHT Buffalo, cupola 14.50-15.00 
Pitts., No. 1 ey 16.50-17.00 P ittsburgh 4 ne F 8.75- 9.00 Birmingham . 411.00-11.50 Buffalo, mach. 15.50-16.00 
Pittsburgh, No 1 15.75-16.00 Toronto, dealers’ 5 90- 5.50 Boston district +9,50-10.00 i yy pn net. pesmi a 
Pittsburgh, No, 2... 14.75-15.25 °° Eastern Pa., No.1 .. 15.50-16.00 Chicago, auto net.. 13.00-13.50 
St. Louis, R. R. 12.25-12.75 AXLE TURNINGS St. Louis, No. 1 ... 10.75-11.25 Chicago, rail’d net. 11.50-12.00 
St. Louis, No. 2. 11.00-11.50 poston district .. +7.50 St. Louis, No. 2 .... 10.00-10.25 Chicago, mach. net. 12.00-12.50 
San Francisco, No. 1 12.00 pBuftalo 9.50-10.00 Cincin., mach. deal. 14.00-14.50 
Seattle, No. 1 12.00 Chicago, elec. fur... 14.00-14.50 FORGE FLASHINGS Cleveland, mach.... 17.00-17.50 
Toronto, dirs, No, 1. 9.50- 9.75 Fast. Pa., elec. fur.. 13.00-13.50 Boston district ..... +8.50 a whl vee 
Valleys, No, 1 15.00-15.50 st Louis .......... 9.50-10.00 Buffalo ........... 12.00-12.50 - ro ee dg . aan ey 
COMPRESSED SHEETS ED 5 64 mk eae os 4,25- 4.50 Cleveland reeenoues 12.00-12.50 Siem. Selake 2 ee ipo 
Buffalo -..-+++ 12.00-12.50 CasT IRON BORINGS py Orel 10.50-11- 0) San Francisco, del.. 13.50-14.00 
Chicago, factory 13.00-13.50 ne os Angeles ....... 0.00 Seattle 12.00-14.50 
Chicago, dealer 12.00-12.50 Birmingham ...... 16.00- 6.50 pittsburgh POMOADOD Bere ns tat? 1") 
icataenaainild on ~~ Boston dist. chem... +6.00- 6.25 St. Louis, cupola.... 12.00-12.50 
nee «ee al idobads Buffalo ..:........ 7.50- 8.00 FORGE SCRAP St. Louis, agri. mach. 14.00-14.50 
Clevelanc shies .00-14.5 = ‘ “ YY 
Detroit "4975-1225 Chicago : 6.00- 6.50 Boston district .... +6.50 St. L., No. 1 mach... 14.50-15.00 
a 2 mug rly ~~ 45.59 Cincinnati, dealers. 3.50- 4.00 Chicago, heavy 16.50-17.00 Toronto, No. 1, 
Se ee oe” aye aeen SE 5.5). 63. SQ0> ae ao mach., net 12.00-13.00 
pia ct Boventh mat. 19.50-12.00 ho | a tenes 6.25- 6.75 LOW PHOSPHORUS HEAVY CAST 
Pittsburgh 15.75-16.00 E. Pa., chemical 10.00- ere Buffalo, crops ..... 16.50-17.00 5, t dist ‘a k 19.75 
St. Louis 10,00-10.50 New York 13.50- 4.00 Cleveland, crops .. 18.00-18.50 Boston dist. break.. =—_—s_ 9. 
m & St. Louis bie 2.50- 3.00 1 New England, del... 12.50-13.00 
Valleys 14.50-15.00 so. mastern Pa., crops.. 17.00-17.50 
Toronto, dealers .. 4.00- 4.25 pitts billet. bloom Buffalo, break. .... 11.00-11.50 
J ~ + : ; Cleveland, break, net 13.00-13.50 
- _ ED SHEETS 00-1259 BATLROAD SPECIALTIES slab crops ....... ON0-2920 eh auto net 1RDD AED 
Buftale No 2 1100-1150 Chicago 16.00-16.50 ni PHOS. nae ae Detroit, break. 10.00-10.50 
. ie ‘00-102 RS Buffalo . 15.50-16.00 Eastern Pa. ....... 15.00-15.50 
esta lh eee 1480 ee ates secaasil : Chicago ........... 16.50-17.00 Los Ang., auto, net. 13.00-13.50 
Pittsburgh nih eo 14.75-15.25 Chicago ves 16.00-16.50 Eastern Pa. ...... 17.50-18.00 New York, break. .+10.50-11.00 
6 Toul 759. 800 St: Louis .......-.. 13.75-14.25 pittsburgh . 18,00-18.50 Pittsburgh, break... 13.25-13.75 
St. Louis . 7.50- 8.00 ra & 
Toronto, dealers ... 3.50 SPRINGS Seattle ............ 15.00 erove PLATE 
SHEET CLIPPINGS, LOOSE Buffalo ..— 16.00-16.50 RAILS FOR ROLLING cabs. sil iid 
. te Chicago, coil ...... 17.00-17.50 5 feet and over Birming am 7.50- 8. 
Chicago - 10.50-11.00 Chicago, leaf ...... 15.75-16.25 Boston district ..... +8.00- 8.25 
Cincinnati, dealers. 7.25- 7.75 pastern Pa -47.00-17.50 Birmingham ...... 414.00-15.00  puftalo | 43.00-13.50 
Detroit 8.50- 9.00 pittsburgh ........ 1000-1880 Pee. 8 * Senpares Chicago, net ...... 800- 850 
tLos Angeles 3.75- 4.00 g -15.5 -cingy. * Catal alia vn ae, Cincinnati, dealers. 7.25- 7.75 
oe Er ... 15.00-135.50 ,, : 
St. Louis seve *a~ 7.00 ' New York . $14.50-15.00 +4. . 
ot. su f. Sittein ‘Pe 17.00-17.50 Detroit, net ........ 8.00- 8.50 
BUSHELING STEEL RAILS, SHORT St. Louis eigiee ; 16.50-17.00 Eastern Pa. 13.00-13.50 
Birmingham ...... 712.00-12.50 New York, fdy. ... .+10.00-10.50 
Buffalo, No. 1 12.00-12.50  Buftalo -| |. 17.00-17.50 STEEL CAR AXLES St. Louis .......... 7.50- 8.00 
ee gy : ‘éeat "on an Chicago (3 ft.) 16.50-17.00 Birmingham ....... +15.00-16.00 Toronto dealers, net 7.50- 8.00 
aen., “~ a : 9 75. 125 Chicago (2 ft.) . 17.00-1750 Ruffaio ........... 16.50-17.00 
ad aaa 300. sso Cincinnati, dealers. 17.00-17.50 Boston district +16.00-16.50 MALLEABLE 
Creve se , ” “new 1000-1050 Detroit ....--..-.-- 17.00-17.50 Chicago, net ...... 18.00-18.50 Birmingham, R. R.. .+10.50-11.00 
eens nan Sun” saan acen, (oe Aegees....... OOCROO Kasten Pa. ....... 21.00-21.50 New England, del. .. 14.50-15.00 
vanere, now. No..1. 16-25-1678 Pitts, 5 ft. and less 18.25-18.75 St. Louis .......... 18.00-18.50 Buffalo. .. ...... 13.50-14.00 
oronto, deaiers . . 4. - 4.40 . 

, St. Louis, 2 ft. & less 16.25-16.75 Chicago, R. - Re 15.50-16.00 
MACHINE TURNINGS (Long) LOCOMOTIVE TIRES Cincin., agri. deal... 12.50-13.00 
Birmingham ....... +4.50- 5.09 STEEL RAILS, SCRAP Chicago (cut) ..... 16.00-16.50 Cleveland, rail .... 15.00-15.50 
Buffalo + . 7.00- 7.50 Boston district .+13.50-14.00 St. Louis, No. 1 ... 13.50-14.00 Eastern Pa., R. R. .. 15.00-16.50 
CRORSO... 6.000055. GHS- T25 Bullalo ...i..%.. +. A600 EO SHAFTING Los Angeles ...+ 17.50-18.00 
Cincinnati, dealers.. 5.00- 5.50 Chicago .......... 14.00-14.50 Pittsburgh, rail .... 15.00-15.50 
Cleveland .....+. 7.50- 8.00 Cleveland 17.00-17.50 Boston district .115.25-15.75 St. Louis, R. R.:.... 12.25-12.75 
Iron Ore Eastern Local Ore No. Afr. low phos... 12.50-13.00 molybdenum con- 

Cents, unit, del. E. Pa. Swedish low phos... 12.50-13.00 tained, f.o.b. mill 0.75 
Foundry and basic Spanish No. Africa 
Lake Superior Ore 56.63% con. 9.00-9.25 basic, 50 to 60% Manganese Ore 
Cop.-free low phos. Bc 5 sae te alas 11.00 
Gross ton, 51% % 58-60% nominal Tungsten. sh. ton. Prices not including duty, cents 
Lower Lake Ports Foreign Ore unit, duty pd. nom. 19.00 per unit cargo lots. 
Old range bessemer .... $5.25 Cents per unit, c.if. Atlantic N. F., fdy., 55%.. 7.00 Caucasian, 50-52% 
Mesabi nonbes. ......... 4.95 Foreign manganifer- Chrome ore, 48% oe ie RR OR BR 30.00-31.00 
High phosphorus ....... 4.85 ous ore, 45.55% gross ton, c.i.f.. . .$23.00-24.00 So. African, 50-52% 
Mesabi bessemer ........ 5.10 iron, 6-10% man. Molybdenum ores NG Sie Se ewes a 30.00-31.00 
Old range nonbes. ..... 5.10 NE nd ard, aia ea SX 8 12.00 sulphide, per Ib. Indian, 49-50% . 29.00-30.00 
STEEL 
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Sheets, Strip 


Sheet and Strip Prices, Pages 78, 79 


Pittsburgh Gradual improve- 
ment in sheet buying is reflected 
in small gains in mill operations. 
Specifications are up moderately, 
coming principally from fabricators 
of building material and household 
equipment, with some from auto- 
motive interests. Sheet and strip 
business from the latter has been 
fairly consistent but includes no 
outstanding tonnages. Demand for 
wider sizes of cold-rolled strip is 
a little better, while narrower 
widths are being taken in greater 
volume by users for further manu- 
facture. Both hot and cold strip 
mill operations are about 40 per 
cent, with black sheet output at 45 
and galvanized at 60. 

Cleveland—Business is improved 
slightly over levels prevailing earl- 
ier in the year, despite absence of 
any marked upturn in automotive 
demand. Most gains have come 
from a diversified list of miscellane- 
ous consumers. Price extensions 
have had little effect on orders, with 
consumers restricting both forward 
purchases and inventories. 

Chicago—Sheet and strip demand 
is slightly heavier, with moderate 
improvement noted in automotive 
orders, but the betterment has not 
been broad. Some producers look 
for no marked expansion in auto- 
motive requirements soon. Buying 
generally is for early needs. 

Boston — Hoped-for improvement 
in narrow cold strip buying has not 
materialized, incoming tonnage be- 
ing barely maintained, with finish- 
ing operations generally at 50 to 60 
per cent, the inside figure being the 
more __— representative. Re-rolling 
schedules are irregular with no 
backlogs, production being based on 
day-to-day orders, which are fol 
prompt delivery. 

Sheet orders are slightly heavier, 
with miscellaneous and jobber buy- 
ing improving in spots. Only small 
tonnage is involved in _ protective 
covering following price reaffirma- 
tion for second quarter. Prices are 
somewhat firmer on_ galvanized 
Sheets. B. F. Sturtevant Co. has 
the contract for blowers for naval 
vessels being built at Boston, 
Charleston, S. C., and Puget Sound, 
Wash., at $287,232. 

New York — Business has lagged 
so far in March but sellers expect 
some improvement this month. 
Building requirements are counted 
on for larger tonnages, with heavier 
automotive demand also looked for. 
A lag in orders from household 
equipment makers is regarded as 
only temporary. January sales of 
domestic refrigerators to distribu- 
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ing, a minor gain early in the month 
having been short-lived. Some au- 
tomotive orders are appearing, but 
the tonnage is light. 

Philadelphia Ten _ passenger 
cars placed with a local builder will 
require 150 tons of stainless steel. 
The same interest also has booked 
a large order for trailer bodies re- 
quiring 125 tons of stainless. A large 
maker of auto bodies and frames 
also has placed 2500 tons of hot and 
cold-rolled sheets. Requirements of 
several smaller consumers give a 
better appearance to the market. 


tors and dealers were 43 per cent 
larger than a year ago, according 
to the National Electrical Manufac- 
turers association. 

Releases of some fair specifica- 
tions direct by the automobile trade 
in the Detroit area, have not been 
followed by a spread of cold strip 
orders from accessory and parts- 
makers. Most consumers appear to 
be operating with low inventories, 
buying frequently in small lots for 
immediate delivery. 

Buffalo Definite betterment in 
flat-rolled steel demand still is lack- 
















The Foundries 


Many times National-Erie’s 
job foundry puts through a 
special job quickly without 
disturbing the regular pro- 
duction ... and for the big 
tonnage jobs, National- 
Erie’s pattern shop and 
foundry facilities and 
equipment are un- 
equalled. 
















The Furnaces 


Your large tonnage requirements 
can be handled promptly by Nation- 
al-Erie’s 25-ton open hearth furnaces 

..and your smaller tonnage re- 
quirements, especially Neloy alloy 
steel and special castings can be filled 

efficiently fror the 3!) and 1'»-ton 
electric furnaces .. . facilities 
for handling any type casting 
requirement large or 
small. 





Control 


Modern methods of sand 
control and hardness testing 
are used in National-Erie's 
metallurgical laboratories. . . 
Here, under one roof, you find 
all the facilities to give you 
uniformity of product, de- 
pendability of service, and 
economy in working 

out your require- 
ments. 





























Machine Shops 


National-Erie machine shops 
manned by experienced ma- 
chinists are equipped with 
modern machine tools. The 
complete gear cutting de- 
partment with high speed 
gear cutters and generators 
produces a wide variety 
of gear types: and 
sizes. 


pe Heat Treating 
P) Modern heat-treating fur- 
naces with pyrometer control 
_ are used before liquid quench- 
|} ing...a special department 
for flame hardening with 
specially designed torch tips 
for various tooth sizes as- 
sures uniformity of hard- 

ness and penetration in 

Se Neloy treatment 
oN No.10-AandB. 


Am 


_ aad 
aa 


5 |= 
— ey our inguiries for steel castings, special gearing, 
and Neloy alloy steel cut gears will receive 
‘prompt attention. 
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York Ice Machinery Corp., York, 
Pa., is starting production of a new 
low-price air-conditioning unit. A 
tentative schedule of 1500 units 
weekly is said to be a record rate 
for the industry. 

Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. 
was awarded approximately 315 tons 
of sheets by Lewisburg, Pa., peni- 
tentiary. On a typical lot of 50 tons 
of 18 gage material, 45% x 108 
inches, 2.985c, delivered, was bid. 

Cincinnati Sheet prices are 
steadier but have not been tested 
thoroughly since the recent reaf- 
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firmation. Galvanized sheet quota- 
tions are firm, with demand tend- 
ing upward seasonally. Automotive 
specifications are steady. Few con- 
sumers are buying far ahead. 


St. Louis — Sheet inquiries and 
sales lately have been the best since 
early January. Enameling stock 
is moving better to stove and refrig- 
erator interests, but shipments to 
the furniture trade are below ex- 
pectations. Light galvanized sheets 
for manufacture of containers are 
more active than heavier gages. 


Birmingham, Ala.—Sheets_ con- 
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DAMASCUS MANGANESE AND 
ALLOY CASTINGS 


Manganese and Alloy Steel Castings 


One Half to One Thousand Pounds Pro- 


duced in our modernly equipped 


foundry from electric furnace steel and 


heat-treated in automatically con- 


trolled gas-fired furnaces. 





tears STEELCASTING Co. 
New Brighton, Pa. 





(Pittsburgh District) 
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tinue to be turned out virtually at 
capacity. Demand is fairly evenly 
distributed between manufacturers’ 
and roofing sheets, with the latter 
holding a slight edge. 


Plates 


Plate Prices, Page 78 


Chicago — Good demand is re- 
ported here. Miscellaneous business 
is broad, while tank and railroad 
car needs also give this market bet- 
ter activity than is appearing in 
structural material. Building con- 
struction and shipbuilding also con- 
tribute to demand. 

Boston — New bids will be taken 
on the New Britain, Conn., filtration 
plant, originally involving 1000 tons, 
mostly plates. Previous tenders ex- 
ceeded the appropriation. Awards 
include 150 tons for a Bellingham, 
Mass., standpipe. Miscellaneous 
buying is picking up slowly. Ship- 
yard releases are steady but not 
widely distributed, except for open- 
bid requirements for navy yards. 
Such tonnage occasionally brings 
out moderate price shading. 

New York — Ship plate demand 
is broadening further, and produc- 
ers have accumulated a sizable back- 
log of this type of material. A 
pickup in turbine orders for utilities 
also aids the plate outlook. Oil 
company demand is rather light, but 
prospects are regarded better than 
in 1938. Pending business for rail- 
road equipment includes plate re- 
quirements for 300 gondolas for the 
Maine Central, 500 hopper cars for 
the Lehigh Valley, 15 locomotives 
for the Union Pacific and 11 tenders 
for the Rock Island. About 10,000 
tons of ship plates is being figured 
for Holland and Sweden. 

Philadelphia — Harrisburg, Pa., 
will take bids April 4 on 170 tons 
of plates for a water supply project. 
The same city also will require 
about 10,000 tons additional for 
which bids are expected to be asked 
in mid-April. Ship tonnage continues 
to bolster schedules of some mills 
with the release of about 3000 tons 
for C-3 boats now under contract. 
Miscellaneous business is slightly 
better but still is disappointing. Ex- 
port movement is brisker. 

Birmingham, Ala.—Production of 
plates continues at approximately 
75 per cent of capacity. While or- 
ders, except for current specifica- 
tions on shipbuilding, are generally 
in comparatively small lots, aggre- 
gate demand continues good. 

San Francisco—aActivity in plates 
is small and most inquiries are un: 
der 100 tons. Bent Bros. Inc., Los 
Angeles, was awarded the general 
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contract for penstocks for the 
Conchas dam, N. Mex., 132 tons for 
90-inch pipe. Bids are expected 
soon for about 700 tons for a welded 
steel pipe line for Fallbrook, Calif. 
So far this year 12,693 tons have 
been placed, compared with 11,701 
tons for the corresponding period 
in 1938. 

Seattle—Demand for plates is 
nominal, no large projects up for 
figures. Seasonal volume is mov- 
ing for ship and boiler repair jobs. 
Puget Sound Sheet Metal Works, 
Seattle, will fabricate a large ce- 
ment storage tank for Superior- 
Portland Cement Co., Seattle, ton- 
nage unstated. 


Plate Contracts Placed 


700 tens, storage tank, city of Milwau- 
kee, to Koppers Co., Pittsburgh. 

415 tons, water tank, Grand Forks, N. 
Dak., to Pittsburgh-Des Moines Steel 
Co., Pittsburgh. 

205 tons, elevated water tank, Tuscon, 
Ariz., to Allison Steel Mfg. Co., Phoe- 
nix, Ariz. 

200 tons, rolled plates for tank 
Lukens Steel Co., Coatesville, 
through Graver Tank & Mfg. Co., 
work at Sparrows Point, Md. 

132 tons, 90-inch steel penstock, Conchas 
dam, New Mexico; general contract 
to Bent Bros. Inc., Los Angeles Rail- 


work, 
Pa. 
tor 


way building, Los Angeles, at 
$123,910.40. 

125 tons, standpipe, Bellingham, Mass., 
to Pittsburgh-Des Moines Steel Co., 
Pittsburgh. 

110 tons, 25,000-barrel tank, Corpus 


Christi, Tex., to Wyatt Metal & Boiler 
Works, Dallas, Tex. 


Bars 


Bar Prices, Page 78 


Pittsburgh Little change is 
seen as yet in new business in car- 
bon steel bars since the announce- 
ment of the second-quarter price 
reaffirmation. Releases by the usual 
consumers are coming forward in 
routine fashion, indicating that 
March shipments will surpass Feb- 
ruary by about 10 per cent in some 
instances. 

Cleveland—Hot-rolled bar speci- 
fications are moderately heavier, the 
improvement coming principally 
from other than automotive inter- 
ests. New business is steady but 
continues limited to requirements 
only a short distance ahead. New 
quantity differentials on hot-rolled 
and cold-finished bars are being ap- 
plied on current business when the 
revised schedules accrue to the ad- 
vantage of the buyer. 

Chicago — Demand continues ac- 
tive, particularly as compared with 
business in some other products. 


Both automotive interests and farm 
equipment builders provide strong 
support to present demand, while 
some improvement in needs of mis- 
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cellaneous users is expected by the 
end of the month. 
Boston—Improvement in bar buy- 
ing has been slight. Orders are 
more numerous, but generally small 
with alloys making the best show- 
ing. Demand by machine tool 
builders is well maintained, but bolt 
and nut requirements lag. Ship- 
yard needs are increasing. Forging 
shop demand is steady, but light. 
New York—Business in plain car- 
bon bars is spotty, with volume 
smaller than a month ago. Cold-fin- 
ished orders are reported as fairly 
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although 
shop demand has declined. Machin- 
ery and machine tool requirements 
are being stepped up, demand from 


satisfactory, government 


the aviation industry is increasing 
and there has been a slight improve- 
ment from auto accessory interests. 


However, latter buying still 
appointing. New quantity 
tials are being adopted by 
ished bar schedules, 


this issue. 
Philadelphia 
ished carbon 


Eastern 


bar sellers have 
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No wonder Kinnear Rolling Doors get all 
around approval! They operate with maxt- 
mum efficiency in the minimum amount of 
space—opening upward on a vertical plane, 
easily and smoothly, and coiling compactly 
above the opening. They provide the dura- 
bility of all-steel, plus its protection against 
fire, weather, intrusion and damage. They 
save space, time and effort, and cut installa- 
tion, operation and maintenance costs. Kin- 
near Rolling Doors are made to fit any open- 
ing, can be equipped for motor, mechanical, 
or manual operation, and can be installed 


economically in any building, old or new. 
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is dis- 
differen- 
cold-fin- 
conforming to 
the schedule published elsewhere in 


cold-fin- 
re- 











affirmed the current market for sec- 
ond quarter but have revised quan- 
tity differentials. Smaller sizes of 
cold-drawn material are moving bet- 
ter, especially to the screw machine 
trade, but larger diameters still are 
slow. Hot-rolled bar demand is 
spotty, although total tonnage is 
slightly heavier. 

Buffalo Bar production is up 
Slightly, despite failure of automo- 
tive demand to improve appreciably. 
Most business is coming from mis- 
cellaneous users in this area. 


Birmingham, Ala.__Movement of 





Handling FERROMANGANESE from cars to 
stock pile this Blaw-Knox Bucket unloads an 
average of 7 cars per eight hour shift. The 
former cost of $.65 per ton was reduced to 


$.25 per ton. 


This bucket handles LIMESTONE in pieces 
ranging from 6” to 12” from dock to 50-60 ton 
gondola, filling car in an average time of 20 


minutes. 


It unloads SPIEGEL from 50-60 ton car in 
1% hours without teeth, and handles PIG IRON 
from stock pile at the rate of about % Cu. Yds. 


per grab. 


Blaw-Knox Buckets are designed to meet 
Steel Mill requirements—put your bucket 


problems up to Blaw-Knox. 
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bars has shown little inclination 
to change since the current rate of 
approximately 80 per cent has been 
registered. Most of local output is 
for concrete reinforcing, occasioned 
by roadbuilding requirements. 


Cold-Finished Steel 
Cold Finished Prices, Page 79 


New quantity differentials on cold- 
finished carbon bars reduce the extra 
on smallest orders and lower the 
quantity required to earn the maxi- 
mum deduction. Lots of 10,000 to 
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19,999 pounds continue to take the 
base price. The extra on orders 
under 300 pounds has been reduced 
from $3 per 100 pounds to $2.50, 
and the addition on lots of 1000 to 
1499 pounds has been raised from 
90 cents to $1. Other extra brack- 
ets are unchanged. 

As on hot-rolled bars, the deduc- 
tion of 15 cents per 100 pounds 
now applies on orders of 150,000 
pounds and over, instead of 300,000 
pounds. Other deductions include 
10 cents on 100,000 to 149,999 pounds 
and 5 cents on 20,000 to 99,999 
pounds. A few changes also have 
been made in certain quality and 
size extras. 


Rails, Cars 


Track Material Prices, Page 79 


Considerable rail tonnage 
remains to  be_ placed, accord- 
ing to plans by _ several roads. 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe ex- 
pects to place 56,000 tons, Erie 30,000 
tons, Reading and Central of New 
Jersey 5000 tons each, Wabash 10,- 
000 tons and Nickel Plate 4000 tons. 

Missouri Pacific inquiry for 1150 
cars and Illinois Central inquiry 
for 1000 cars are still pending. Five 
western roads are working on car 
programs which are likely to be 
placed early in second quarter, a 
total of about 8000, including 1000 
for Chicago & North Western, 600 
for Denver & Rio Grande Western 
and 100 steel underframes for St. 
Louis Southwestern. 


Car Orders Placed 


Canadian National, 50 refrigerator cars 
and 25 caboose cars, to own shops; 
in addition to 2000 box cars and 15 
miscellaneous coaches recently noted 
as placed with various car builders. 

Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific, six light- 
weight streamlined sleepers to Pull- 
man Standard Car Mfg. Co., Chicago; 
ten lightweight stainless steel stream- 
lined cars to Edward G. Budd Mfg. 
Co., Philadelphia. 

Lehigh Valley, 500 _ fifty-ton hopper 
cars, to Bethlehem Steel Co., Beth- 
lehem, Pa. 

Lehigh Valley, 10 coaches, to Pullman- 
Standard Car Mfg. Co., Chicago. 


Locomotives Placed 


Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific, 
six diesel-electric under lease-purchase 
agreements; two 600-horsepower to 
American Locomotive Co., New York, 
two 600-horsepower and two _ 1000- 
horsepower to Electro-Motive Corp., 
La Grange, IIl. 

Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific, two 
diesel-electric locomotives, 2000-horse- 
power each, to Electro-Motive Corp., 
La Grange, Il. 


Car Orders Pending 


Chicago & North Western, 1000 box cars; 
contemplated. 
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Denver & Rio Grande Western, 250 au- 
tomobile, 250 box, 100 mill gondolas; 
bids in April. 

St. Louis Southwestern, 100 steel under- 
frames; bids asked. 

Swift & Co., Chicago, two tank cars for 
export; bids asked. 


Rail Orders Pending 


Nickel Plate, 4000 tons; purchase au- 
thorized by directors; 2400 tons 112- 
pound, 1600 tons 100-pound. 


Buses Booked 


Twin Coach Co., Kent, O.: Eighteen 23- 
passenger for Toronto Transportation 
Commission, Toronto, Ont.; twelve 28- 
passenger and ten 32-passenger for 
New Orleans Public Service Co., New 
Orleans; six 41-passenger for Omaha 
& Council Bluffs Street Railway Co., 
Omaha; five 31-passenger for Motor 
Transit Co., Jacksonville, Fla.; three 
23-passenger for Arkansas Power & 
Light Co., Little Rock, Ark. 

American Car & Foundry Motors Co., 
New York: Eighteen 31i-passenger for 
Philadelphia Rapid Transit Co., Phila- 
delphia; five 30-passenger for Gary 
Railways Co., Gary, Ind. 


Buses Pending 


Detroit Street Railway department, 500 
buses, 27-passenger capacity, 90 and 
100-horsepower motors; city council 
approval asked. 


Py 
Pipe Prices, Page 79 


Pittsburgh -——- Expected improve- 
ment in spring requirements of 
merchant wrought pipe is slow, al- 
though output and shipments con- 
tinue fair. No new line pipe 
awards, for either gas or oil pur- 
poses, have appeared, but it is un- 
derstood figures are asked for some 
minor oil pipe requirements for 
gathering and connecting lines in 
the Southwest. 

New York Cast pipe inquiries 
are gradually mounting with the 
approach of spring. Odd-lot pur- 
chasing is more active and tonnage 
up for estimates is heavier. Utili- 
ties are also buying more cast ma- 
terial and New York city is expect- 
ed in the market shortly for 10,000 
to 12,000 tons of cement lined. 

Birmingham, Ala.—Pipe produc- 
tion is considerably advanced, the 
largest single award ever received 
by American Cast Iron Pipe Co., 
16,000 tons of 30-inch for Greenville, 
S. C., having been placed last week. 
Inquiries are coming in renewed 
volume and lettings are expected 
this month from St. Petersburg, 
Miami Beach, Jacksonville and other 
points in Florida. 

San Francisco—Demand for cast 
iron pipe is light. So far this year 
6253 tons have been booked, com- 
pared with 6463 tons a year ago. 
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No award has been made on 36& Iron Pipe Co., Birmingham, Ala 

a ls Sa tal 425 tons, for St. Charles, Idaho, to Pa- 
tons for Mesa, Ariz., on which cifle States Cast Iron Pipe Co., Provo, 
United States Pipe & Foundry Co. Utah. 
is low, nor on 126 tons for Burbank, 150 tons, 6 inch, for Portland, Oreg., to 
Calif United States Pipe & Foundry Co., 


Burlington, N. J. 


Cast Pipe Pending 
* 
630 tons, 20-inch and under, Newport, Wire 


R. I., bids in. 


155 tons, 16 inch, for Canada Drive proj- Wire Prices, Page 79 


ect, Seattle; Central Construction Co., ; 
Seattle, low. Cleveland B 


turers’ wire is 


Cast Pipe Placed though heavier 


16,000 tons, 30-inch, water supply line, 


usiness in manufac- 
slow to expand, 
consumption is in 


prospect in ensuing weeks among 


Greenville, S. C., to American Cast automotive and some miscellaneous 


ones 
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of VALUABLE INFORMATION 


on cut and molded tooth gears 


@ Gear practice has changed with the times and the 
new 224 page Jones catalog covers the latest engi- 


neering and design information needed to apply her- 3 


ringbone, spur, worm, bevel and mitre gears, as well 

as rawhide and bakelite pinions, for almost every 

conceivable type of machinery application or drive 

problem. 

= If you use gears, or if you ever expect to use gears, yous 
will want this unusually comprehensive treatise on gears 
for your reference library. The Jones organization will be 
pleased to send you a copy without any charges of any 

™\ kind and without your incurring the slightest obligation. 


W. A. JONES FOUNDRY & MACHINE Co. 
4437 Roosevelt Road, Chicago, II. 
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interests. Demand for merchant 
wire products shows _ occasional 
gains and makes a favorable com- 
parison with February’ volume. 
Prices are steadier. 

New York Hesitation among 
wire consumers is reflected in less 
incoming business with the lag ex- 
tending to practically all finished 
wire products. There is little for- 
ward buying with prompt delivery 
specified at current orders. 

Boston Little improvement is 
noted in wire specifications, and fin- 
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ishing operations are down to 50 per 
cent in more departments. Con- 
sumption has declined, reflected in 
buying. There are a few exceptions, 
spring wire for the furniture trade 
and textile requirements holding. 
Manufacturers’ wire, however, is 
less active. 

Birmingham, Ala.—Wire products 
are in especially good demand with 
output sustained at approximately 
70 per cent. Some restocking by 
jobbers and distributors is reported 
being done. 
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Shapes 


Structural Shape Prices, Page 78 


New York Inquiry is heavier 
with indications that new tonnage 
up for estimates within the next six 
weeks will increase materially. More 
industrial requirements in moderate- 
sized lots are appearing. Walsh 
Construction Co. is low on contract 
136, Delaware aqueduct, taking 3500 
tons of structural tunnel supports, 
which makes better than 12,000 tons 
pending and bid, for three sections. 
Superstructure, Raritan river bridge, 
New Jersey, expected out in April, 
will take close to 10,000 tons. 

Pittsburgh—Fabricators have re- 
ceived more inquiries from widely 
separated areas, none outstanding 
but each of fair tonnage. The 
largest is for 800 tons for a power 
plant for Owensboro, Ky., the others 
ranging downward to 115 tons for 
a West Virginia bridge. 

Chicago—Demand for structural 
steel is fairly light with few new 
inquiries or awards. Jobs of less 
than 100 tons, however, are nu- 
merous. Chicago subway construc- 
tion continues a feature. John 
Griffith & Son Co., Chicago, is low 
bidder on the general contract for 
the fifth section, about 3700 tons of 
liner plates and beam ribs and 250 
tons of structural steel. The city 
has advertised for bids on the sixth 
section, April 6 closing date. City 
of Chicago also is advertising for 
bids March 27 on the Laramie av- 
enue viaduct, 750 tons. 

Boston—Small bridge inquiry is 
mounting, mostly I-beam spans, with 
Vermont closing March 24 on con- 
tracts for about 500 tons; Massa- 
chusetts, March 21 on 235 tons and 
Maine, March 22, a 105-ton grade 
crossing at Augusta. Meanwhile 
1175 tons of plate, girders, Cottage 
Farm bridge overpass, have been 
tentatively awarded. Extensions to 
ways, piers and shop buildings at 
the Fore River shipyard, Bethlehem 
Steel Co., Quincy, Mass., take sev- 
eral thousand tons. District fabri- 
cating shops, excepting one at Holy- 








Shape Awards Compared 


Tons 
Week ended March 18 ..... 22,227 
Week ended March 11 ..... 16,042 
Week ended March 4 ...... 19,602 
This week, 1988 ........... 20,632 
Weekly average, year 1938 21,566 
Weekly average, 1939 ..... 25,692 
Weekly average, February... 17,123 
Total to date, 1938 ........ 163,132 
Total to date, 1939 ........ 256,913 


Includes awards of 100 tons or more. 
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oke, Mass., have small backlogs, 
most recent contracts having gone 
to Pennsylvania fabricators. 


Cleveland—Private work has re- 
corded some improvement, but 
awards remain well under 100 tons. 
A number of bridge projects sched- 
uled to appear for bids within the 
next 30 days dominate the local mar- 
ket. National Engineering and Con- 
struction Co., Cleveland, are low on 
the Baltimore & Ohio railroad 
underpass, Lorain, O., involving 400 
tons and Whitehead & Kales Co., De- 
troit, received a contract of 400 tons 
for a trade school, Toledo, O. Fab- 
ricated prices continue weak. 


Philadelphia — Pending structural 
business displays some _ seasonal 
improvement, including surprising 
amount of private and semi-private 
work. Latter work includes 1500 
tons for power house for which bids 
are expected shortly. More bridge 
work is noted in southeastern states. 
Substantial shapes and bars are 
pending for the Harrisburg-Pitts- 
burgh super highway tunnels. Bids 
for Sideling hill job are due March 
30 and the Laure] hill, March 31. 


Buffalo—A moderately active mar- 
ket is featured by the award of 3000 
tons for the steam generating plant 
at Oswego, N. Y., for the Central 
New York Power Corp., to Bethle- 
hem Steel Co. Porter Building Co., 
Buffalo, was low on the general con- 
tract for a school at Hamburg, N. Y., 
calling for 200 tons. 


San Francisco—Structural lettings 
were fair, 2081 tons, bringing the 
year’s aggregate to 32,208 tons, com- 
pared with 18,262 tons for the same 
period last year. Pending business 
exceeds 5000 tons, most of which 
is expected to be placed within the 
next few days. 


Seattle—Shapes lead in steel sales, 
although no large projects are in 
immediate prospect. 


Shape Contracts Placed 


3000 tons, steam generating plant, Cen- 
tral New York Power Corp., Oswego, 
N. Y., to Bethlehem Steel Co., Buffalo; 
Stone & Webster Engineering Corp., 
New York, low. Four more building 
units of similar size to be constructed. | 


2400 tons, bridge requirements for 1939, 
Rock Island railroad lines, to Amer- 
ican Bridge Co., Pittsburgh. 


1200 tons, oil refinery furnace buildings, 
Consolidate Refineries Ltd., Hafia, Pal- 
estine, evenly divided between Belmont 
Iron Works, Philadelphia, and Ameri- 
ican Bridge Co., Pittsburgh; through 








M. W. Kellogg Co., New York, also in- 
cludes 150 fifty-thousand barrel tanks. 


1100 tons, Margaret Hague hospital 
building, Jersey City, N. J., to Lehigh 
Structural Steel Co., Allentown, Pa. 


1000 tons, Cottage Farm bridge, Cam- 
bridge, Mass., for Metropolitan dis- 
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trict commission, to American Bridge 595 tons, building addition, R.C.A. Mfg. 

Co., Pittsburgh. Co., Indianapolis, to Whitehead & 
935 tons, building, Link Belt Co., Indian- Kales Co., Detroit. 

apolis, Ind., to Insley Mfg. Co., Indian- 585 tons, factory building, Divco Twin 

apolis. Truck Co., Detroit, to Whitehead & 
710 tons, wind tunnel, Langley Field, Kales Co., Detroit. 

Virginia, to Pittsburgh-Des Moines 560 tons, central heating plant, New 

Steel Co., Pittsburgh. York, for Metropolitan Life Insurance 
670 tons, bridge FAP-140B, Williamson Co., to Ingalls Iron Works, Birming- 

county, Texas, to North Texas Iron & ham, Ala. 

Steel Co., Fort Worth, Tex. 550 tons, ward building No. 3, Gallinger 
630 tons, bridge FA-580-Bl1, Castlemans hospital, Washington, to Fort Pitt 

Ferry, Va., to Virginia Bridge Co., Ro- Bridge Works, Pittsburgh; Bahen & 

anoke, Va. Wright, Washington, general contrac- 
600 tons, building, for Mountain States tors. 

Telephone & Telegraph Co., Salt Lake 510 tons, barracks and apartment build- 

City, Utah, to Bethlehem Steel Co., ing, Fort Jay, New York, to Levinson 

Bethlehem, Pa. Steel Co., Pittsburgh, Thomas J. Wa- 
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HEAT-FAG is a reality — an unseen but actual force which costs 

industry thousands of dollars every time the thermometer climbs. 
Hot days and heavy work make men sweat — and unless the salt that’s 
sweated out of their bodies is replaced, Heat-Fag takes its toll, pro- 
duction sags, and profits suffer. 


Protects Workers Against HEAT-FAG 
In hundreds of the nation’s leading plants, Morton’s 
wes 8 Salt Tablets are at every drinking fountain. These 
pen’ este? handy tablets, taken with a drink of water, repre- 
ww sent the most convenient and easiest way to keep 
the amount of salt in the body at just the proper 
balance intended by nature, — 


MORTON’S SALT TABLETS ! 
Dissolve in 50 Seconds %&> & 


They are easy to take . . . they dissolve quickly. 





























Only the purest and most highly refined salt is used! 


MORTON’S DISPENSER — Sanitary, 
Economical, Convenient 

This modern dispenser—and Morton’s Salt Tablets— 
represent the most efficient and sanitary method yet 
perfected to supply salt to employes. A single push 
of the lever at the base dispenses one tablet at a time. 
Install Morton’s Dispensers and Salt Tablets in 
your plant now. Place your order today. Ship- 
ments will be made promptly — prepaid. 

Write for folder— “‘Heat-Fag” 


MORTON SALT COMPANY iiiiwois’ 












ters & Sons, Inc., New York, general 
contractor. 

470 tons, United States naval air station, 
Alameda, Calif., to Independent Iron 
Works, Oakland, Calif. 

450 tons, girls’ trade school, Toledo, O., 
to Whitehead & Kales Co., Detroit. 
422 tons, highway bridge, Tayler, Tex., 
to Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa. 
335 tons, bridge FAP-648E, Gellin coun- 
ty, Texas, to Mosher Steel Co., Dallas, 

Tex 

300 tons, gallery extension, for San Diego 
Consolidated Gas & Electric Co., San 
Diego, Calif., to National Iron Works, 
San Diego. 


290 tons, central grade and high school, 
Clayton, N. Y., to Smith & Caffrey, 
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Syracuse, N. Y. 

285 tons, bridge, contract 416, Westches- 
ter county, New York, to American 
Bridge Co., Pittsburgh. 

280 tons, bridge, contract 1756, Morris- 
town, Ind., to Bethlehem Steel Co., 
Bethlehem, Pa. 

275 tons, columns for building, for Moun- 
tain States Telephone & Telegraph Co., 
Salt Lake City, Utah, to Midwest Steel 
& Iron Co., Denver. 

275 tons, service building, Lockheed Air- 
craft Corp., Burbank, Calif., to Bethle- 
hem Steel Co., Los Angeles. 

250 tons, A C barracks Honolulu, T. H., 
to unnamed interest. 

250 tons, building, for F. W. Woolworth 
Co., Springfield, Mass., to American 












































INGOTS. 


chance to escape. 


Eliminates piping INGOTS. 





Reduces 
INGOT COSTS 


What is LIQUITOL? 


A scientifically prepared fine dry powder which insures sound STEEL 


LIQUITOL produces an exothermic action which retards Cooling 
of hot-top metal. Secondary piping is caused by occluded gases, 
it follows that if the hot-top is kept open longer gases have a better 


Why is LIQUITOL used? 


Hot Top metal reduced up to 3” 
INGOTS are structurally more perfect. 
Cavities and porosities practically 
greatly reduced. Better fluidity of molten metal during cooling. 
Will not CONTAMINATE steel in any way. 

Where intermittent feeding is practiced there is absolutely no possi- 
bility of LIQUITOL being carried into INGOT. 


Does not solidify but forms a fusible coating which can be disturbed 
for observation. Additional metal can be poured through LIQUITOL 
without danger of LIQUITOL entering body of INGOT. 


LIQUITOL saves its cost many times, due to 
sounder INGOTS you secure through its use. 


Ask for Bulletins AL 22 


THE ALPHA-LUX COMPANY, INC. 


192 Front Street 
NEW YORK CITY 


Branches: Philadelphia - Chicago 


eliminated. Crop heads are 
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Bridge Co., Pittsburgh. 

250 tons, women’s dormitories, Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis., to 
Crown Iron Works Co., Minneapolis. 

250 tons, floor framing for press pits, 
press shop, for General Motors Corp., 
Grand Rapids, Mich., to American 
Bridge Co., Pittsburgh. 

235 tons, bridge SAP-1052-E, Barton 
county, Georgia, to Virginia Bridge 
Co., Roanoke, Va. 

235 tons, acid recovery building, Lewis- 
town, Pa., to American Bridge Co., 
Pittsburgh. 

220 tons, platforms, Sun Oil Co., Mar- 
cus Hook, Pa., to Frank M. Waver & 
Co., Inc., Lansdale, Pa. 

185 tons, Hanover Acres housing project, 
Allentown, Pa., to Bethlehem Fabri- 
cators, Inc., Bethlehem, Pa. 


180 tons, school, West Lynn, Mass., to 
West End Iron Works, Boston. 

165 tons, bridge FAGH-83-D, Clarke 
county, Mississippi, to Jones & Laugh- 
lin Steel Corp., Pittsburgh. 

165 tons, bridge 1197-Bl, Gwynns Is- 
land, Virginia, to Virginia Bridge Co., 
Roanoke, Va. 

165 tons, addition, apartment building, 
State College, Pa., to Reading Steel 
Products Inc., Reading, Pa. 

155 tons, building, Tubize-Chatillon 
Corp., Rome, Ga., to Ingalls Iron 
Works, Birmingham, Ala. 

155 tons, addition, geology building, 
Golden, Colo., to Denver Steel & Iron 
Co., Denver. 

150 tons, three I-beam bridges, Dover, 
Vt., to Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, 
Pa.; Rome Construction Co. Inc., Hold- 
en, Mass., general contractor, 

140 tons, Fourteenth street viaduct wid- 
ening, Denver, to Wisconsin Bridge & 
Iron Co., Milwaukee. 

125 tons, bridge FAP-488, Giles county, 
Tennessee, to Virginia Bridge Co., Ro- 
anoke, Va. 

110 tons, warehouse, Procter & Gamble 
Co., Chicago, to A. F. Anderson Iron 
Works, Chicago. 

110 tons, building, Houston Gas & Fuel 
Corp., Houston, Tex., to Commercial 
Iron Works, Houston, Tex. 

105 tons, bridge PWA-1269-F-83-B, 
Clarke county, Mississippi, to Jones & 
Laughlin Steei Corp., Pittsburgh. 

100 tons, settling basin, metropolitan 
water district, Los Angeles, to un- 
named interest. 

100 tons, four oil derricks, Standard Oil 
Co., Vulcan Otl Co., Traders Oil Corp. 
and Montebello Reservoir Oil Co., Mon- 
tebello, Calif., to unnamed interests. 


Shape Contracts Pending 


10,000 tons, superstructure, Raritan 
river bridge, Sayreville-Woodbridge, 
N. J.; bids in about six weeks. 

3500 tons, contract 316, Delaware aque- 
duct, Ulster county, New York; Walsh 
Construction Co., New York, low; bids 
Mareh 14, board of water supply, New 
York; also 105 tons, inner lining. 


2000 tons, steel piling, substructure of 
bridge over Mississippi river at Green- 
ville, Miss.; F. V. Ragsdale Construc- 
tion Co., Memphis, Tenn., low on gen- 
eral contract. 

1500 tons, three bridges, North Carolina 
highway department; bids in March 15. 

1500 tons, powerhouse, Philadelphia Elec- 
tric Co.; date for bids not set. 


1200 tons, plate girder spans, grade cross- 
ing, Queens, contract SC-39-5; bids in 
to department of parks, New York. 

800 tons, water and power plant build- 
ing, Owensboro, Ky., for city. 
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750 tons, Laramie avenue viaduct, Chi- 
cago; bids March 27. 

600 tons, hospital, Holy Family of Naz- 
areth, Philadelphia; bids March 24. 
500 tons, contract 418, Fleetwood viaduct, 

New York. 
440 tons, bridges, Windham, Conn. 


415 tons, supports for equipment in sub- 
stations; bids to Bonneville authority, 
Portland, March 24; specification 194. 


400 tons, underpass, Baltimore & Ohio 
railroad, Lorain, O.; National Engi- 


neering & Construction Co., Cleveland, 
low. 

400 tons, high voltage laboratory build- 
ing, Washington, for U. S. treasury 
department. 

300 tons, substructure of state 
Erie avenue, Lorain, O. 

300 tons, alterations and 
building, for United Aircraft 
East Hartford, Conn. 

300 tons, laboratory, bureau of standards, 
Washington; bids in April. 

300 tons, Missouri highway commission, 
Jefferson City; bids March 20. 

288 tons, bridge, Cadolo parish, Ind. 

275 tons, high school, Sinclairville, N. Y. 

250 tons, metal storage building, for Alu- 
minum Co. of America, Cleveland. 

250 tons, structurals, also estimated 3700 
tons beam ribs and liner plates, fifth 
subway section, Chicago; John Griffith 
& Son Co., Chicago, low bidder. 

235 tons, high school, Norwalk, O. 

230 tons, alterations to building, for Gen- 
eral Baking Co., New York. 

225 tons, stadium, Massillon, O. 

205 tons, repairs to bridge over Missis- 
sippi river, Quincy, Ill., for Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy railroad. 

200 tons, school, Hamburg, N. Y.; Porter 
Building Co., Buffalo, low. 

195 tons, school, Almond, N. Y. 

175 tons, bulk plant, Cincinnati, for 
Standard Oil Co. 

170 tons, bridge, Westport, Conn. 

165 tons, bridge, Trumbull, Conn. 

150 tons, state bridge, Exchange street, 
Athol, Mass. 

150 tons, apartment, Wynne Wood, Pa.: 
bids March 22, 

150 tons, Home for Incurables, Washing- 


bridge, 


additions to 
Corp., 


ton; bids March 22. 
150 tons, 182-foot three span WF-beam 
bridge, Wardsboro-Jamaica, Vt.; bids 


March 24, H. E. Sargent, commissioner 
of highways, Montpelier. 

140 tons, building, for Fischer’s bakery, 
St. Bernard, O. 

140 tons, bridge, Athol, Mass. 

135 tons, 100-foot deck truss with two 
steel beam approaches, Townshend, Vt.: 
bids March 24, H. E. Sargent, commis- 
sioner of highways, Montpelier. 

125 tons, New York approach to George 
Washington bridge, New York. 

120 tons, 168-foot two-span I-beam 
bridge, North river, Halifax, Vt.: bids 
March 24, H. E. Sargent, commissioner 
of highways, Montpelier. 

115 tons, signal bridges, Barboursville 
and Peach Creek, W. Va., for Chesa- 
peake & Ohio railway. 

100 tons, bottling plant, Coca Cola Co., 
Philadelphia; bids March 24, 

100 tons, I-beam bridges, Huntington, 
Bolton and Hinesburg, Vt.: bids March 
24, H. E. Sargent, commissioner of 
highways, Montpelier. 

100 tons, Charles Edwin Fox memorial: 
new bids March 22, 

100 tons, WF-beam bridges, Wardsboro 
and Andover, Vt.; bids March 24, H. E. 
Sargent, commissioner of highways, 
Montpelier. 


100 tons, school, East Pembrook, N. Y.; 
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Sauke Bros., Rochester, N. Y., low. 

Unstated tonnage, 125-ton traveling crane 
for Ampere substation; bids to Bonne- 
ville authority, Portland, March 22; 
specification 190. 

Unstated tonnage, sixth subway 
Chicago; bids cn general 
April 6. 


section, 
contract 


Bolts, Nuts, Rivets 
Bolt, Nut, Rivet Prices, Page 79 


Bolt, nut and rivet business shows 
only small variations. In the East 
demand has been somewhat lower 





this month, while in the Middle West 
a steady or slightly higher trend is 


noted. Distribution of the New 
York Central tonnage leaves but lit- 
tle pending railroad business. Speci- 
fications from_ shipbuilders are 
steady, with additional orders pend- 
ing for ships placed recently. Au- 
tomotive requirements are slightly 


heavier, and demand from farm 
equipment builders is_ sustained. 
Jobber buying is fair, but some 
interests are engaged ‘in reducing 
rather liberal stocks acquired in 
late 1938. 


SOLVED OUR PROBLEM” 


@ Thomas Engineers had been 
selected to specify the analysis, 
temper and finish of the steel 
to speed up this particular work 
and improve the product. The 
man on the job reports . . “This 
special steelsolvedour problem.” 
You may find a better steel by 
the same process. . . When the 
right Thomastrip goes on the 
job you can expect definite im- 
provements. 


Thomastrip is made in many 
electro-coatings as well as bright 
finish—accurate to specifications 
—uniform coil after coil—and 
dependable for every purpose 
where cold strip steel is used. 





Bright Finish Uncoated Electro Nickel Coated 
Electro Copper Coated Electro Zinc Coated 
Electro Bronze Coated Electro Brass Coated 





THE THOMAS STEEL COMPANY + Warren, Ohio 


SPECIALIZED PRODUCERS OF COLD ROLLED STRIP STEEL 
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Eskilstuna in Detroit 


@Last week in the little town of 
Eskilstuna in the land of Sweden 
75-year old Carl Edvard Johann- 
son was presented with a bronze 
plaque by the Detroit Swedish 
Engineers society on the occasion 
of his birthday. And in the mo- 
tor city of Detroit hundreds of 
precision-minded engineers filed 
into Convention Hall to inspect 
more than 200 exhibitions of the 
progress in which the inventor’s 
“Jo” blocks have played such 
an important part. 


STEEL on Hand 


@ For the second year the show 
was a definite success. Aisles 
of the exhibition bore names of 
the society's top officers, and in 
the thick of things on George 
Smart avenue near the intersec- 
tion with Frank Shuler square 
STEEL’s booth was our haven for 
resting tired dogs. Across the 
aisle the National Tool Salvage 
Co. did a land office business of 
distributing a very tricky match 
holder and a_ yardstick cane. 
Next door the Physicists Re- 
search Co. of Ann Arbor meas- 


grunts and groans and ran a 
couple of new silent vacuum 
sweepers. 


Other Attractions 


@ In an atmosphere of a county 
fair with goppy ice cream cones 
covered with chocolate and nuts 
we strolled up and down all 
week seeing the things that are 
behind the scenes of the smooth 
running cars our friends have. 
A very lovely lady engraved our 
signature on our fountain pen 
and we drank gallons of Ver- 
nor’s ginger ale for much the 
same reason. "Iwas quite a 
week. 


Mr. Shaner Speaks 


@ Conventions were practically 
rampant in Detroit with the 
local chapter of American So- 
ciety for Metals meeting Mon- 
day night, the Tool Engineers 





ured noises, played records of 


Tuesday night, the Detroit In- 
dustrial Marketers Wednesday 
night, the American Foundry- 
men’s association Thursday night 
and the Tool Engineers again 
Friday night. By Saturday night 
the hospitals were filled and bi- 
carbonate of soda was going at 
$12 an ounce. Incidentally, Edi- 
tor-in-Chief E. L. Shaner ad- 
dressed the industrial marketers 
and a capacity crowd was on 
hand to hear him analyze vari- 
ous phases of marketing proce- 
dure as affected by current politi- 
cal and economic conditions. 


Ghost Salesman 


@ Newest wrinkle used in ped- 
dling DeSotos is the trick car 
which has been rigged up with a 
concealed phonograph with a 
complete seven minute sales talk 
synchronized with electrical de- 
vices that switch headlamps on 
and off, open and close luggage 
door and hood, stop and start 
the engine and generally do all 
that the up-and-at-em salesman 
would with a prospect on the 
hook. Although uncomfirmed, 
it was rumored in Detroit last 
week that the competition will 
make this scheme passe with 
another new model which will 
serve sandwiches and small beers, 
at the same time automatically 
unfolding road maps for easy 
inspection. 


First Signs 


M@Spring’s silken wings have 
fluttered over Toledo, O., ac- 
cording to news dispatches which 
reveal the lighthouse tender 
Crocus has taken Harley John- 
son, keeper of the harbor light, 
together with his two assistants, 
out 10 miles beyond the mouth 
of the Maumee river, to oil up 
his light and remain on the job 
until September. Last week 
channel spars and buoys were 
set, while the inner bay ranges 
flashed their vernal lights last 
Tuesday. Last week a robin 
perched outside our office win- 
dow, apparently musing of time 
and the river, or something. 


—SHRDLU 
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| Behind the Scenes with STEEL | Reinforcing 


Reinforcing Bar Prices, Page 79 


New York — Inquiries are fea- 
tured by five Circumferential high- 
way contracts, Brooklyn-Queens, re- 
quiring better than 1000 tons. New 
work is coming out at a better rate 
than current awards which include 
780 tons, Fleetwood viaduct, Mt. Ver- 
non, N. Y., to Jones & Laughlin 
Steel Corp., Long Island City ware- 
house. Reinforcing bar prices have 
strengthened slightly, but contractor- 
buyers shopping for concessions, 
are still able to pick up tonnage 
under listed quotations. 

Pittsburgh—New business in con- 
crete reinforcing bar has been small. 
New projects include an auditorium 
for Oberlin college, 200 tons; and 
an auditorium at East Lansing, 
Mich., 225 tons; a grain elevator at 
Cincinnati, 250 tons. 

Cleveland — Little improvement 
has been recorded in reinforcing in- 
quiries or awards. Fabricators are 
operating at relatively low levels 
with backlogs substantially reduced. 
However, with the appearance of 
warmer weather some fairly large 
construction projects should develop. 
Prices remain weak. 

Chicago — Local business is con- 
tinuing a recent uptrend in volume, 
although individual inquiries and 
awards announced recently are all 
less-than-100-tons each. Total pend- 
ing tonnage has risen slowly, while 
the trade expects further gains as a 
result of expanded construction ac- 
tivities this spring. Private con- 
struction particularly appears on the 
upgrade. Backlogs of producing in- 
terests are sizable. 

Boston—Connecticut has bids on 
eight highway projects, taking close 
to 500 tons of reinforcing steel, and 
miscellaneous building requirements 
are slightly heavier. While several 
hundrd tons are needed for sew- 
ers in the Boston district, most of 
several thousand tons will be tun- 
nel ribs and other heavier material. 

Philadelphia—Other than a few 








Concrete Bars Compared 


Tons 
Week ended March 18 ..... 8,558 
Week ended March 11 ..... 5,273 
Week ended March 4 ...... 16,578 
This week, 1986...........: 7,949 
Weekly average, year, 1938 6,959 
Weekly average, 1939 ..... 12,195 
Weekly average, February 8,268 
Total to date, 1938 ........ 61,493 
Total to date, 1939 ........ 121,952 


Includes awards of 100 tons or more. 
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public jobs no outstanding bar ton- 
nages are before the trade. How- 
ever, smaller fabricators report con- 
siderable volume of small jobs be- 
ginning to appear, mostly alterations 
and additions. 

St. Louis—Market for reinforcing 
steel bars shows more life. In ad- 
dition to numerous small jobs, the 
initial letting of Missouri highway 
projects, 700 tons, is scheduled for 
March 20. Included is a bridge at 
Joplin, 400 tons. 

San Francisco—A fair volume of 
reinforcing bars awards has been 
placed, 2462 tons, bringing the to- 
tal to 49,322 tons, compared with 
22,300 tons for the corresponding 
period in 1938. 

Seattle—Inquiry is slow. Mills 
have fair tonnages on books but 
operate only part time. Prices are 
firm. Awards are expected short- 
ly for 2500 tons for the Coulee proj- 
ect, bids to reclamation bureau, 
Feb. 16 and 435 tons for the Eugene, 
Oreg., water reservoir, general con- 
tract let. 


Reinforcing Steel Awards 


2450 tons, third subway section, Chicago, 
to Joseph T. Ryerson & Son Inc., Chi- 
cago; through Michael Pontarelli, gen- 
eral contractor, Chicago. 


1000 tons, resort buildings, Arrowhead 
Springs, Calif., to unnamed interest. 


780 tons, contract 415, Fleetwood viaduct, 
Mt. Vernon, N. Y., to Jones & Laugh- 
lin Steel Corp., Pittsburgh; Foley Bros., 
New York, general contractors. 


700 tons, bridge over Susquehanna river, 
Havre de Grace, Md., to Bethlehem 
Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa.; Robert C. 
Reitz, Lancaster, Pa., contractor, 


600 tons, industrial building, Pratt & 
Whitney division, Niles-Bement & Pond 
Co., Hartford, Conn., to Truscon Steel 
Co.; through James Stewart & Co., New 
York. 


435 tons, reservoir, Eugene, Oreg., to 
unnamed interest; general contractor, 
H. J. Adler Construction Co., Box 195, 
Yakima, Wash. 


390 tons, girls’ dormitory, Ann Arbor, 
Mich., to Great Lakes Steel Corp., De- 
troit, through McRae Steel Co., Detroit. 


350 tons, apartment building, Detroit, to 
Great Lakes Steel Corp., Detroit, 
through Concrete Steel Fireproofing Co. 


300 tons, grain elevator, Earl & Daniels 
Co., Cincinnati, to Pollak Steel Co., Cin- 
cinnati; through Jones & Hettelsater, 
general contractors, Kansas City, Mo. 


300 tons, state highway projects, Con- 
necticut, to Truscon Steel Co., Youngs- 
town, O.; through Mariani Construc- 
tion Co., New Haven. 

200 tons, new steam-generating plant, 
Central New York Power Corp., Os- 
wego, N. Y., to Truscon Steel Co., 
Buffalo. 

200 tons, swimming pool, high school, 
Beverly Hills, Calif., to unnamed in- 
terest. 

150 tons, ward building No. 3, Gallinger 
hospital, Washington, to Sweets Steel 
Co., Williamsport, Pa.; Bahen & Wright, 
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Washington, general contractor. 


150 tons, science building, junior college, 
Phoenix, Ariz., to unnamed interest. 


140 tons, girls’ vocational school Toledo, 
O., to Hansman Steel Co., Toledo; 
through Henry J. Spieher, general con- 
tractor, Toledo. 


113 tons, tunnel lining, Lane county, 
Oreg., to unnamed interest. 


100 tons, post office, Fullerton, Calif., to 
unnamed interest. 

100 tons, addition to Sears, Roebuck & 
Co., 1100 Westwood boulevard, Los An- 
geles, to unnamed interest. 

100 tons, undercrossing, Southern Pa- 
cific tracks, Riverside county, Califor- 
nia, to unnamed interest. 





Reinforcing Steel Pending 


3650 tons, fifth subway section, Chi- 
cago; John Griffith & Son Co., Chicago, 
low. 

700 tons, highway and bridge work for 
Missouri highway commission, Jeffer- 
son City; bids March 20, 

Frank Mes 

general 


600 tons, library, Toledo, O., 
ser & Son Inec., Cincinnati, 
contractor. 

400 tons, sewer, New Haven, Conn., New 
Haven Roads Construction Co., gen- 
eral contractor. 

385 tons, substructure of bridge over 
Mississippi river at Greenville, Miss 
F. V. Ragsdale Construction Co., Mem- 
phis, Tenn., low on general contract 





“Standard” controls 


economy in operation. 





PF "STANDARD f, Quality 





17,000 lb. Sugar 


YOUR FORGINGS 


: 

pound sugar mill shafts shown 
. : . . . | j 

right for the service in which they are to be used. | 
Feed 

| 


every 
materials to finished product. Into each piece goes a 
quality bred by years of experience and kept up to 
date by constant engineering research. This is one 
reason why “Standard” products give long life and | 


CASTINGS «+ FORGINGS -« WELDLESS RINGS 
WROUGHT STEEL WHEELS 
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Will Shaft 
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‘must be exactly 


operation from raw 





General Sales Office: PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
District Offices 


St. Louis 


New York 
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350 tons, 6-story office building, Bakers- 240 tons, contract SC-39-8, circumferen- 
fleld, Calif.; bids soon. tial highway, New York; bids March 


325 tons, contract 316, Delaware aque- 29, department of parks, New York. 


duct, Ulster county, New York; Walsh 225 tons, auditorium, East Lansing, Mich. 
Construction Co., New York, low, bids 
March 14, board of water supply, 200 tons, auditorium, Oberlin college, 


New York Oberlin, O. 


315 tons, circumferential highway, con- 200 tons, housing project, Brookline, 
tract MC-39-7, Cross Island boulevard; Mass. 
bids March 21, department of parks, 160 tons, contract 39-6, circumferential 
New York highway, New York; Good Roads Con- 
250 tons, grain elevator, Cincinnati, O. struction Co., Nassau, Wantagh, N. Y., 
250 tons, contract MC-39-9, circumferen- low. 
tial highway, Queens- Brooklyn, N. Y.; 150 tons, hospital administration build- 
bids March 27, department of parks, ing, Vauclain Home, San Diego, Calif.; 
New York bids March 20. 
250 tons, bureau of reclamation, Denver; 
bids March 22 150 tons, addition, High and Latin school, 






















ACCURACY. 






Kidd’s Micrometer 
Agrees with Yours 


Specializing for 41 years in the production of 
drill reds and cold drawn steels enables us to 
provide you with the best of material— 
accurately drawn and heat treated—carefully 
inspected and smoothly finished. 
An “efficiency” product. Send for the chart of decimal 
-Also regular and special shapes for all  eguivalents. It’s yours for the 
purposes. asking. 


KIDD DRAWN STEEL CO. 


Aliquippa, Pa. 
(Pittsburgh District) Phone: Aliquippa, 196 , 
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FO RGI N GS OMPLETE control of all processing 


from selection of the melting 


1 charge to the finished condition is 
CARBON «ALLOY theN.F.&O. guarantee of quality in 
AND SPECIAL forgings furnished to your specifica- 


BASIC ELECTRIC tions — Smooth Forged, Hollow 
STEELS Bored, Rough or Finish Machined. 


Die Blocks and Piston Rods 


NATIONAL FORGE AND ORDNANCE Co. 
IRVINE, WARREN COUNTY, PENNA., U.S. A. 























Cambridge, Mass.; Rugo Construction 
Co., Boston, general contractor. 

145 tons, grade crossing, circumferential 
highway at Long Island railroad, 
Queens, contract Sc-39-5; bids March 
22, department of parks, New York. 

130 tons, Waring school, St. Louis; I. E. 
Millstone Construction Co., St. Louis, 
low on general contract. 

100 tons, overcrossing at Spokane, Wash.; 
Barnard-Curtis Co., Minneapolis, low. 

Unstated tonnage, sixth subway section, 
Chicago; bids April 6. 


Pig Iron 


Pig Iron Prices, Page 80 


Pittsburgh—-Pig iron buying is 
gaining over February and January 
levels. Purchases are small indi- 
vidually, but foundries are increas- 
ing their melt gradually. Shipments 
against’ old orders also are expand- 
ing, although recent gains still leave 
much to be desired. 

Cleveland—Shipments have varied 
only slightly so far this month com- 
pared with the February daily aver- 
age, despite occasional gains in re- 
leases. Opening of second quarter 
books at unchanged prices has been 
followed by a fair number of book- 
ings, considering that little business 
was expected so long as tonnages 
still were due against old commit- 
ments. Prices are steady. 

Chicago Shipments are about 
10 per cent ahead of the correspond- 
ing period in February, slightly ex- 
ceeding early estimates. Sales are 
said to have come up sharply, in 
connection with second quarter 
bookings. Reflecting the betterment 
in foundry melt, by-product foundry 
coke shipments are in line with an 
estimated increase of 10 per cent 
over February. 

Boston--Pig iron shipments are 
up slightly, recovering from traffic 
delays caused_by the recent heavi- 
est snow of the winter. Buying 
however, is light and in small lots. 
The recent 75-cent adjustment down- 
ward resulted in a mere flurry in 
demand, most consumers following 
the policy of purchasing close to 
requirements which in some _in- 
stances tend to mount with scat- 
tered improvement in foundry melt. 
From Holland 2700 tons of iron has 
arrived at Bridgeport, Conn., and 
Boston, 1900 tons being landed at 
the former point, partly for sale 
from storage. 

Philadelphia The foundry melt 
has increased slightly to 55-60 per 
cent. Several jobbing shops now 
are averaging four to five days 
weekly. While shipments are fair- 
ly heavy, new business continues to 
lag. Most buying is for rush ship- 
ment, indicating low inventories. 

New York — Pig iron business 
shows little change in new orders 
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or specifications. Machinery cast- 
ings and building hardware involve 


best consumption, although soil 
pipe manufacturers are expected 
to be more active soon. A lag con- 


tinues in demand from makers of 
railroad castings. Export inquiries 
are fairly numerous but generally 
are small. 

Buffalo—Pig iron orders continue 
in smal] lots, but releases are suf- 
ficient to maintain production at 57 
per cent. Foundry stocks are low, 
although the extension of prices and 
availability of early delivery re- 
moves the incentive for forward 
buying. Foundries are working three 
to four days a week. 

Jackson, O.—Present prices on 
all grades of silvery iron will be con- 
tinued into second quarter, it has 
been announced by Globe Iron Co. 

Cincinnati — Southern iron speci- 
fications are slightly heavier, while 
northern iron shipments are at about 
the February average. Some expan- 
sion in the melt for heating equip- 
ment is believed imminent. Con- 
tracting is dull, but considerable ton- 
nage has been rewritten. 

St. Louis More interest is 
shown in pig iron. Shipments are 
back to the January rate, while new 
orders are heavier, though still 
small, and inquiries for future needs 
are appearing. Stove foundries are 
busier, and farm implement makers 
are on higher schedules. Output of 
jobbing plants is steady. 

Birmingham, Ala.—Pig iron pro- 
duction remains on the basis of 15 
active stacks, quite a sustaining in- 
fluence coming from pipe plants, 
which are receiving important or- 
ders. 

Toronto, Ont.—Merchant pig iron 
sales show little change. Producers 
have opened books for second quar- 
ter contracts but booking is slow. 
It is understood, however, that sev- 
eral melters will inquire before the 
end of the month. 


Scrap 


Scrap Prices, Page 82 


Pittsburgh—Consumers are not 
interested in buying scrap at pres- 
ent prices, and trading is confined 
largely to broker-dealer transac- 
tions. Quotations continue firm, 
with No. 1 heavy melting steel and 
compressed sheets $15.75 to $16, an 
increase of 25 cents at the bottom 
of the range. Good scrap is coming 
out slowly at these figures. Ship- 
ments against old orders are main- 
tained, with recent gains in steel- 
making supporting deliveries. 

Cleveland — Prices generally are 
unchanged but continue strong in 
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the absence of large supplies of 
available scrap at current levels. 
Higher quotations are regarded not 
unlikely on subsequent mill buying. 

Chicago Heavy melting steel is 
unchanged, with demand quiet, but 
a number of other grades are quot- 
ed higher. The latter include angle 
bars, short rails, sheet clippings and 
coil springs. No. 1 steel continues 
firm at $14 to $14.50, with $14.25 the 
most general price received by deal- 
ers. 

Boston—-For tonnage some brok- 
ers are offering better than $14 
and $13, dock, for the two grade; 
of heavy melting steel, but little ma 
terial is coming out and most ton 
nage is moving at unchanged quo 
tations. Domestic prices are gen 
erally unchanged but are slightly 


firmer, despite lack of sizable busi- 


ness from New England and East 
ern Pennsylvania consumers. 

New York Indications are Euro 
pean scrap cartel delegation will re 
sist paying higher prices, which may 
affect total tonnage closed. Some 
brokers believe no purchase will be 
made. Meanwhile export prices are 
steady and unchanged except for 
stove plate, which is off slightly to 
$9.50, barge. More than 90 per cent 
of activity in the immediate district 
is in export buying against old or- 
ders. Domestic buying is in line 
with present operations, without 
forward covering. Prices are steady 
but heavy breakable cast is down 
50 cents. 

Philadelphia Scrap still has a 
bullish tone, with many smaller 
dealers holding out for higher prices 
in view of the anticipated large 
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@ Page Hi-Tensile “F’’ is fast and smooth 
running. Excellent for horizontal, ver- 





tical and overhead jobs—and for close quarters. It produces 
welds of great strength and high ductility. Spatter and slag 
losses low. Especially adapted to work on CRO-MAN-SIL, 
COR-TEN, H. T. 50 and other new alloy steels. 

See your local Page distributor for full information on 
Hi-Tensile “‘F’’ and other Page electrodes. 

BUY ACCO QUALITY in Page Welding Electrodes, Lay-Set Pre- 


formed Wire Rope, Reading-Pratt & Cady Valves, Campbell Cutting 
Machines, American Chains and Ford Chain Blocks. 
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purchase by the European cartel. 
Some dealers are asking as high as 
$16.50 for No. 1 steel. In the mean- 
time the cartel committee has placed 
no tonnage, and some feel orders will 
be held up unless prices are ex- 
tremely favorable. Brokers cover- 
ing old export business are reported 
offering up to $15.50 for No. 1 and 
up to $13.75 for No. 2. The domes- 
tic market is quiet, with most prices 
unchanged. Heavy cast is weak, a 
distress sale at $14.50 being report- 
ed. Specialty grades are steady. 
Buffalo—-Scrap continues dull, with 


Hour after hour—day in and day 
out, “Durock” Hammer Boards 
stand up under the toughest, the 
most abusive forging service. This 
board is a tough, pliable, straight- 
grained Pennsylvania Rock Maple 
thoroughly seasoned and 
scientifically cut. 


“Silveroc’” Hammer Boards 
from this same superior 
stock are treated to 
give ADDED service. 

(A premium board 

for premium serv- 

ice) Your name 

and address 

will bring 

full details 


IF YOU REQUIRE OTHER 
FINISHED PRODUCTS MADE 
FROM WATIVE HARDWOODS 
SUCH AS MAPLE, BEECH, 
HICKORY, CHERRY, CHESTNUT, 
ASH, ETC.—LET US QUOTE 
N YOUR REQUIREMENTS. 


H.G.IRWIN 


LUMBER CoO. 
ERIE, PA. 


DURO 


TRADE MARK 





—The Market Week— 


buyers and sellers disagreeing on 
prices. Mills have sufficient sup- 
plies and are out of the market. 
Quotations are unchanged, but are 
becoming out of line compared with 
former margins between prices here 
and in other districts. 

Cincinnati—Scrap is strong de- 
spite quietness in mill buying. Ship- 
ments against old contracts are 
steady. Bids on recent railroad lists 
were higher than a month ago. 
Heavy melting steel is none too 
plentiful, being held in anticipation 
of better consumption and prices. 

St. Louis—<Activity in scrap noted 
in other districts has yet to reach 
this center. Trading is slow and 
prices largely are nominal, though 
fairly steady in the absence of dis- 
tress tonnages. Steady reduction of 
mill inventories points to renewed 
buying before long. 

Birmingham, Ala. Although 
there has been some added buying 
in scrap, No. 1 melting and cast, 
due to recent orders for steel and 
cast pipe, there has been no mate- 


rial change in the market. Prices 
are nominal. 
Seattle —- Movement of export 


shipments is being delayed by 
picketing by Chinese. Longshore- 
men refuse to pass these lines de- 
spite charges of contract violations 
and protests by Japanese govern- 
ment officials. Dealers are cater- 
ing more to the domestic market 
in view of difficulties of exporting. 
Local rolling mills are buying in 
fair volume but foundry demand 
is not much improved. Prices are 
unchanged. 

Toronto, Ont.—Trading continues 
slow, special grades attracting prin- 
cipal attention. Mills in the Ham- 
ilton district are taking heavy melt- 
ing steel as offered, but are not 
pushing for deliveries. Dealers now 
are paying $9.50 to $9.75 for No. 
1 steel, moderately below previous 
offerings. Machinery cast has a 
ready market, while stove plate is 
in demand and scarce. 


Warehouse 


Warehouse Prices, Page 81 


Cleveland—Business is steady or 
slightly heavier, with a small gain 
in prospect for March as a whole. 
April is counted on for further im- 
provement. A_ reduction in the 
cold-finished bar price is expected 
shortly. 

Chicago—Sales continue the up- 
turn which started early this month 
but have yet to reach the high point 
of the January post-inventory pe- 
riod. Only major price change is a 
reduction of $5 a ton on cold-finished 
bars, accompanied by a new extra 





of $3 per 100 pounds on lots of less 
than 100 pounds. Extras on larger 
quantities are unchanged. 

New York— Warehouse volume 
has improved slightly, with more 
small orders, well diversified, but 
March upturn has been slow. Re- 
vised quantity deductions on cold- 
finished bars brought reductions by 
jobbers as follows: 1000 pounds and 
over, 4.14c; 999 to 500 pounds, 4.64c; 
499 to 300 pounds, 5.39c and 299 
pounds and under 5.64c, on one size 
and grade. 

Philadelphia — Cold-finished bars 
have been reduced $5 a ton to 4.11c. 
Sales generally are slightly heavier, 
with March to date topping both 
February and a year ago. Jobber 
stocks are shrinking and in many 
instances are below normal. 

Buffalo — A slight seasonal pick- 
up is noted in sales, although some 
distributors are disappointetd over 
absence of more pronounced im- 
provement. Cold-finished bars have 
been reduced $5 a ton, with 
extras extended to a maximum ad- 
dition of $3 per 100 pounds on or- 
ders of less than 100 pounds. 

Cincinnati Sales are moving 
ahead of the February rate, chiefly 
on industria] demand. A price re- 
vision in cold-finished bars is pend- 
ing. Sheets are steady. 

St. Louis — Sales have picked up 
noticeably, following a disappoint- 
ing February. Inquiries also are 
more active. Oil country goods are 
moving well, and supplies for lum- 
ber mills, glass factories, quarries 
and cement plants are in better de- 
mand. 


Tin Plate 


Tin Plate Prices, Page 78 


Tin plate business shows less 
buoyancy than usually is expected 
at this season, the recent reaffirma- 
tion of prices having had little effect 
on demand. Activity in general 
line cans is fair and some liberal 
specifications have been received for 
beer containers, but makers of pack- 
ers cans are specifying conserva- 
tively. Meanwhile, tin plate pro- 
duction continues moderately below 
55 per cent. In the Chicago dis- 
trict, where better releases against 
old orders are reported, operations 
are estimated at 60 per cent. 

Some dissatisfaction is heard, par- 
ticularly among smaller consumers, 
over extension of prices only 
through second quarter, instead of 
to the end of the canning season. 
Difficulty in figuring tin plate costs 
accurately is given as the reason 
for the objection. 
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Steel in Europe 


Foreign Steel Prices, Page 81 


London—(By Cable)—Trade in 
foundry grades of pig iron in Great 
Britain is dull, consumers apparent- 
ly hoping for a further reduction 
in price. Basic and hematite opera- 
tions are active. The steel trade is 
improving, additional melting and 
rolling plant being put in opera- 
tion. Demand for scrap is increas- 
ing. Sheet mills and constructional 
steelworks are busy but shipbuild- 
ing remains inactive. Export trade 
to South Africa is brisk. 

Steel and iron imports in Febru- 
ary were 89,194 tons, a gain of 22,060 
tons over 67,134 tons in January. Ex- 
ports at 137,520 tons showed an in- 
crease of 17,500 tons over 120,020 
tons in January. 

The continent reports export trade 
quiet and prices easier, owing to 
competition from America, Austra- 
lia and Central Europe. 


Nonferrous Metals 
Nonferrous Metal Prices, Page 98 


New York—-Resumption last week 
of Hitler’s march to the East de- 
stroyed what hopes had been built 
up since Munich for an early re- 
sumption of a more normal flow of 
international trade and _= again 
aroused fears of a European war 
involving the leading nations. This 
resulted in a downward tendency in 
nonferrous metal prices abroad, 
due directly to speculative selling 
and hesitancy in making further 
commitments during this unsettled 
period. 

Copper—Although export copper 
eased to around 10.20c, c.i.f., from 
10.35c at the end of the previous 
week, and resale copper eased about 
20 points to around 10.70c to 10.75c, 
producers held electrolytic firm at 
11.25c, Connecticut. Sales here de- 
clined to a level slightly under the 
1000-ton daily average rate. Easi- 
ness in the foreign market had its 
most important effect on red metal 
scrap with smelters lowering their 
bids %4-cent to the basis of 9.12%c 
for No. 1 heavy. 

Zine—Shipments and sales are 
maintaining a satisfactory rate, re- 
flecting the steady rise in galvan- 
ized sheet output to 62 per cent of 
capacity. Prices held steady on the 
basis of 4.50c, East St. Louis, for 
prime western. 

Lead—Consumer demand tapered 
due to the well covered position of 
consumers and to the easier price 
tone in London which may neces- 
sitate, if continued, a revision in the 
domestic level. Prices held at 4.70c, 
East St. Louis. 
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—The Market Week— 


Tin—Modification of the tin price 
fixing system in the East is being 
agitated since those who sold heav- 
ily on Tuesday were forced to pay 
an unexpectedly high price when 


they covered in the East on Wed- 


nesday. Straits spot fluctuated be- 
tween 45.87'2c and 46.25c. 


Swedish Steelmaking at 
Purchasing Agents Show 


M@ Seven thousand attended the 
eleventh annual exhibit of Purchas- 
ing Agents Association of Cleveland 
Inc., in Cleveland, March 15-17. Dis- 
play numbered more than 100. 

A feature of special interest in 
the metalworking field was a sound- 
motion picture sponsored by Penin- 
sular Steel Co., Cleveland, showing 
production methods employed by 
Uddeholms A. B., Sweden’s leading 
producer of high-grade steel. 

Starting with charcoal pig iron 
steel is produced in acid open 
hearths, bessemer converters, elec- 
trie furnaces or old-time Lanca- 
shire furnaces. The company man- 
ages every step from ore to finished 
product on its own properties. 






TORt2t (CLEVELAND) 


HANDLING 
GOODS 


ke IN 
PROCESS 


| in 


IN AUTOMOTIVE PLANT 


Straight gas powered for greater 
full capacity. Heavy duty pushing and 


for short turning in narrow aisles and close quar 
safety, comfort and visibility. oo, speed forwa 


lowest cost per ton moved. Wr 


ling power. 


Ferroalloys 
Ferroalloy Prices, Page 80 


New York With ingot produc- 
tion tending upward, ferromanga- 
nese sellers are confident of a fur- 
ther gain in shipments this month. 
Prices are steady, the current mar- 
ket of $80, Atlantic and Gulf ports, 
recently having been extended into 
second quarter. Domestic spiegel- 
eisen deliveries also are expected 
to reflect better activity in steel- 
making. Quotations on spiegeleisen 
and other leading ferroalloys are 
unchanged. 


Equipment 


Cleveland R. W. Kaltenbach 
Corp., Bedford, O., has been award- 
ed contracts for dry dock cranes by 
the bureau of yards and docks, navy 
department, as follows: One each 
for Boston, $100,000; Philadelphia, 
$100,000; Mare Island, Calif., $124,- 
Tacoma, 
booked a unit for the Puget 
Bremerton, Wash., at 


750. Star Iron & Steel Co., 
Wash., 
Sound yard, 










nomy and 24 he I ninterrupte | service 
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$154,700. Bids on these cranes closed 
Feb. 17. 

Chicago—-Machine tool sales are 
well maintained after a recent meas- 
ure of improvement. Inquiries are 
spotty, but active. Purchases in the 
Chicago district have become strong- 
er, offsetting a slight loss in coun- 
try buying. 

Boston——-Heavier inquiry for ma- 
chine tool estimates is accompanied 
by a moderate gain in actual do- 
mestic orders, with indications that 
business during the next few months 
will mount satisfactorily. Some at- 
tractive orders continue to be tak- 
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A little more 
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service. 
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CHAS. H. LOTT 
Manager 
Every Room Outside 
with Private Bath 
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en for England and Japan, although 
Russian orders have slumped. Most 
New England builders have substan- 
tial backlogs and continue operating 
at relatively high rate, with some 
scattered increases in machine as- 
sembly lines. A Worcester builder 
of tools for the plastic industry 
has a_ notable backlog. Some 
grinding equipment producers prom- 
ise about eight weeks delivery on 
special tools and are routing these 
ahead of export requirements. 
The airplane industry, notably en- 
gine builders, has large programs 
pending, plus a substantial volume 
of current buying. More orders are 
also coming from the automotive 
and miscellaneous metal working in- 
dustries, with indications that the 
year will develop encouraging gains. 


New York Machine tool dealers 
and builders are booking more do- 
mestic business from diversified in- 
dustrial sources. While machinery 
orders are largely for replacement, 
except those from the airplane in- 
dustry, evidence increases that in 
numerous instances releases are be- 
ing given on considerable equipment 
which has been held up for months 
awaiting developments. Orders are 
being entered against inquiries pend- 
ing for some time, with new inquiry 
coming out in increasing volume. 
Government shops are also placing 
substantial orders with indications 


buying by most departments will be 
progressively higher during the next 
few months. 

Bids on 38 electric overhead 
traveling bridge cranes, 5 to 75-ton 
capacity, one of the largest inquiries 
since the war, by the bureau of 
yards and docks, have been post- 
poned from March 15 to 29. These 
units, the first to include a total 
of 78 for navy yards, are for in- 
stallation at Boston, Brooklyn, Phila- 
delphia, Charleston, Norfolk, Puget 
Sound and Mare Island under sched- 
ule 9111. 

Seattle Bonneville authority, 
headquarters at Portland, Oreg., is 
the heaviest buyer in this market 
at present, constructing substations 
and much transmission line in Wash- 
ington and Oregon. The following 
bids have been called: March 23, 
69-kv. outdoor disconnecting switches 
for Kelso and Hood River, Spec. 
189; March 25, construction of 13 
transmission line crossing towers 
and stringing wire, over Willamette 
and Columbia rivers; March 14, fur- 
nishing plow steel wire, Spec. 195; 
March 27, furnishing guying mate- 
rials for Bonneville-Dallas and Kel- 
so-Raymond lines, Spec. 199; March 
13, distribution transformers and 
cutouts; March 28, furnishing oil 
purifying equipment, Spec. 201; 
March 25, construction of founda- 


Nonferrous Metal Prices 


Spot unless otherwise specified. Cents per pound 
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fo Copper 
Electro, Lake, Straits Tin, 
del. del. Casting, New York 
Mar. Conn. Midwest refinery Spot Futures 

11 11.25 11.37% 1065 46.35 46.35 
3s is 11.37% 10.55 45.90 45.90 
14. 11.25 11.37% 10.42% 45.95 45.95 
5 11.35 11.37% 10.32% 46.25 46.25 
16 11.25 11.37% 1042% 46.15 46.15 
17 i1.2 11.37% 10.32% 45.87% 45.90 


MILL PRODUCTS 


F.o.b. mill base, cents per lb. except as 


specified. 


on 11.25¢ Conn, copper 


Copper brass products based 


Sheets 
Tew DEAOS TEIN) 6 okie hoi es 17.31 
Copper, hot rolled scaid'a 4 pc. sa 
ea a as re en 8.00 
Zinc, 100 lb. base bata'n 9.75 
Tubes 
gs) a 20.06 
SBOROOE COME iis ood ev inne ved 19.87 % 
Rods 
High yellow brass ................12.62 
Copper, Ot TOME cc... ciacen 15.87 % 
Anodes 
Comper, WNtrimmen. «0 osc eis 16.62! 
Wire 
TERIOW DEO TIN) oS ek sce ek 17.56 


OLD METALS 


Nom. Del. Buying Prices 
No. 1 Composition Red Brass 


Pew OER. . oka 


..,- -6.37% -6.62% 


Cleveland ee heer oe | 
PR Ns chs shuns oe eee Cae 6.62 % -6.87 % 
Peer RSS 3 sik bw s Rae Gea ee eae 6.25-6.50 


Heavy Copper and Wire 


Peer TOR, INOS Boiss cad oes 
Cleveland, No. 1 


. 8.37 % -8.50 
...+...8,25-8.50 


tions and erecting steel towers, 
Spec. 200. 
Anti- 

Lead Alumi- mony’ Nickel 
Lead East Zinc num Amer. Cath- 
i a waee hh. 99% Spot, N.Y. odes 
4.85 4.70 4.50 20.00 pe BP 35.00 
4.85 4.70 4.50 20.00 11.25 35.00 
4.85 4.70 4.50 20.00 11.25 35.00 
4.85 4.70 4.50 20.00 11.25 35.00 
4.85 4.70 4.50 20.00 11S 35.00 
4.85 4.70 4.50 20.00 11.2 35.00 
Chicago, No. 1 sod » & 0a? 
oe ee i« ak eee 

Composition Brass Borings 


New York ...... 


New York ... 


Light Co 


.. .0.62 % -5.87 % 


pper 


.. 6.87% -7.12% 


SE ces seh ck A eae hears 6.50-6.75 
Chicago ..... .....- 6.62% -6.87% 
SEE) AP ard ek ak hia Place tLe 6.50-6.75 
Light Brass 
SE 2th Se Gh S aia ake anaes 3.75-4.00 
OS Pe Pe eee ee oe 4.00-4.25 
OMEN 4. 53s 5 via!s & whe oi g-5 » 0k Se 
Lead 
PCIE © cash cd See oie 5c eee 4.10-4.35 
Cleveland eet oy pe 
Chicago ee eee es 
CE eink co cu tes wk a Sine eR UA a 3.25-3.50 
Zine 
New York .. ‘ 5 dace letee goals & oe a ae 
III” 0%, 45s 515, eck » ahi diated Riot 2.25-2.50 
St. Louis isos ener 8% ay wee 
Aluminum 
Borings, Cleveland .... 0.6.4.4. 6.50-6.75 
Mixed, cast, Cleveland ........ 7.75-8.00 
Clips, soft, Cleveland ......... 15.25-15.50 
Mixed cast, St. Louls .......... 7.75-8.25 


SECONDARY METALS 
Brass ingot, 85-5-5-5, less carloads .11.00 
Standard No. 12 aluminum... .12.50-13.00 
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New York 


BATAVIA, N. Y. — Niagara, Lock- 
port & Ontario Power Co. proposes to 
purchase new distribution feeders, dis- 
tribution transformers; and _ construct 
line extensions, at total cost of $31,000. 


GLENDALE, N. Y. — Mohican Steel 
Co. has awarded a $65,000 contract to 
Brown & Matthews Inc., 122 East Forty- 
second street, New York, for construct- 
ing a one-story manufacturing plant 
F. J. Wasselle, Brooklyn, N. Y., archi- 
tect. 


NEW YORK — Orris Mfg. Corp. has 
been organized with capital of $20,000 
to manufacture machinery. W. E. Menke, 
70 Pine street, New York, representa- 
tive. 

NEW YORK — Wyatt Iron Works Inc. 
has been formed with 200 shares no 
par value capital stock. Representative, 
Howard Henig, 341 Madison avenue, 
New York. 


NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. Hooker 
Electro-Chemical Co. has awarded con 
tract to C. Bremer Co., Seneca avenue, 
Niagara Falls, for construction of a 
plant addition costing approximately 
$100,000. (Noted Jan. 2.) 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. — Eastman Kodak 
Co. has plans for construction of a 
large addition to its plant here at ap- 
proximate cost of nearly $50,000. 


SENECA FALLS, N. Y. — Guaranteed 
Parts Inc., A. C. Hecht, president, Un- 
ion Springs, N. Y., has awarded con- 
tracts in the remodeling of a_ building 
for manufacturing purposes at total 
estimated cost of about $40,000. 


Connecticut 


SHELTON, CONN. — City has com- 
pleted a survey for construction of a 


sewage treatment plant and sewers at 


cost of more than $25,000. T. F. Bowe, 
New York, engineer. 
Massachusetts 

BOSTON --- New York, New Haven 


& Hartford railroad, W. T. Dorrance, 
superintendent of construction, New 
Haven, Conn., will soon award contract 
for construction of a two-story, 20 x 
114-foot repair shop costing more than 
$40,000 with equipment. E. E. Oviatt, 
New Haven, chief engineer for road. 


FITCHBURG, MASS. Harry Doehla 
Co., 46 Franklin street, plans to let 
contract soon for construction of a 
two-story, 60 x 72-foot factory addition 
estimated to cost about $40,000. J. S. 
Bilzerian, Worcester, Mass., architect. 


PROVINCETOWN, MASS.—Town water 
department has plans to construct an 
iron removal plant’ costing $30,000. 
Whitman & Howard, Boston, engineers. 








Ohio 


ASHLAND, O.—City, W. <A. Mason, 
mayor, has retained consulting engineer 
and is proceeding with its plans to con- 
struct a water softening plant costing 
$25,000, and to increase capacity of its 
reservoir. 


CINCINNATI — Madison Place Serv- 
ice Corp. Syndicate, care of Rural Tax- 
payers federation, Groesbeck Community 
hall, H. J. Hooper, secretary, contem- 
plates construction of a power plant 
equipped with diesel engines. 


COLUMBUS GROVE, O.—Village, E. J. 
McCrate, mayor, is making survey in 
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project for improving its sewage system. 
Champe, Finkbeiner & Associates, To- 
ledo, O., engineers. 


MANSFIELD, O.—City, Claude Hunter, 
mayor, is making survey and will soon 
have engineer’s report in 
construction of improvements in its wa- 
ter distribution system. W. C. Statler, 
city engineer. 

TORONTO, O.—Ohio Edison Co., 47 
North Main street, Akron, O., Mr. Funk, 
chief engineer, has completed plans for 
a 52-foot addition to its power plant, 
costing about $3,500,000. Project involves 
installing a new 35,000-kilowatt turbo- 
generator and boiler. Will take bids on 
general contract within next two months. 
(Noted Feb. 13.) 


Illinois 


CAMPBELL HILL, ILL. Egyptian 
Electric Co-operative Association Inc 
T. Kueker, president, has received an 
REA allotment and soon will take bids 
on construction of 402 miles of rural 
electric power lines in six counties at 
cost of about $424,000. 


Maryland 


BALTIMORE—Charles T. Brandt Inc., 
Bush and Ridgley streets, manufacturer 
of sheet steel products, is receiving bids 
until March 15 for constructing a one- 
story addition to its factory. 


Kentucky 


RICHMOND, Ky. City, William 
O’Neill, mayor, is having a survey and 
estimates of cost made for constructing 
a municipal electric light and power 
plant. 


Georgia 


MANSFIELD, GA.—Town is receiving 
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30 MAIN STREET 


project for 


CONVEYOR 


RWS 


A ribbon of metal, helically coiled, 
for welding to any shaft. Steel or 
Stainless. Light weight. great tough- 
ness and strength plus ease in 
handling. Write for folder. 


bids for construction of a waterworks 
system estimated to cost about $20,000. 


J. B. McCrary Co., Atlanta, Ga., con- 


sulting engineer. 


South Carolina 


GREENVILLE, S. C. 
tainer Corp., 2820 South Eleventh 
street, St. Louis, has acquired plant 
and will remodel buildings for manu- 
facturing corrugated fibreboard boxes 
L. J. Rosenberg, Atlanta, Ga., general 
manager, to have charge of new plant 


Gaylord Con- 


Louisiana 


LAFAYETTE, LA.—City, J. M. Roy, 
mayor, will receive bids March 21 for 
contracts No. 2 and 3 in construction 
of a light plant addition and installation 
of generating unit, switchboard and 
auxiliary equipment at total cost of 
approximately $150,000. Val E. Smith 
city engineer. 


LAKE CHARLES, LA. Gulf States 
Utilities Co. has begun work on a plant 
enlargement costing $150,000, 25 x 60 
feet, to house new equipment. Stone & 
Webster, Lake Charles, consulting en- 
gineers in project. (Noted Jan. 23.) 


West Virginia 


WEIRTON HEIGHTS, W. VA. City, 
Carl Frankovitch, city solicitor, is mak- 
ing plans for constructing a water dis- 
tributing system, including lines, ele- 
vated standpipe, and hydrants. Cost es- 
timated to exceed $75,500. Consultant, 
Norman Parsons. Weirton Heights, Han- 
cock county sanitary engineer 


Virginia 


RICHMOND, VA. United States 
Tobacco Co., Chicago, has plans unde! 
vay for constructing a $1.250,000 plant 
aut Petersburg Pike T. Clark, Rich 
mond, consulting engineer. 

ROANOKE, VA. Ameyican Viscose 
Corp., Marcus Hook, Pa., is having plans 
prepared for,constructing an enlargement 
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to its filter plant and installing four new 


filters and sedimentation basin. 
Missouri 
KANSAS CITY, MO. City. "5; OER. 


Samuel Jr., chief engineer of water de- 
partment, proposes to expend $200,000 
for waterworks improvements, including 
new pumping station, and $150,000 for 
municipal air terminal improvements. 


ROCKPORT, MO. Atchison-Holt 
Electric co-operative, W. C. Seamman, 
president, is taking bids to 10 a.m., 


March 23, on the construction of ap- 
proximately 138 miles of rural electric 
power lines in five counties. H. H. Hen- 
ningsen Engineering Co., Omaha, Nebr., 
consultant, Certifled check 5 per cent 
to accompany bids. (Noted Jan. 16.) 


Oklahoma 


AFTON, OKLA. City, W. R. Deni- 
son, mayor, plans to construct a sew- 
age disposal plant costing $28,000. A. J. 


Root, Quapaw, Okla., consulting engi- 
nee! 
Texas 

ABILENE, TEX. City, W. W. Hair 
mayor, proposes to construct a pump- 
ing station, spillways and pipe lines 


for Ft. Phantom Hill reservoir; cost is 
estimated at $531,612. Robert Hoppe, 
Abilene, consultant, 

ALICE, TEX.—City proposes to mod- 
ernize its sewage disposal plant and 
will submit $15,000 bond issue to finance 
project to voters. 


DALLAS, TEX.—City, A. P. Rollins, 
director of public works, will soon call 
for bids for construction of a sanitary 
sewage disposal plant, including primary 
and secondary settling units, laboratory 
and recirculation chambers. R. M. Dixon, 
city sanitary sewage engineer. 

HOUSTON, TEX. Warren Petroleum 
Co., Tulsa, Okla., will construct a na- 
tural gasoline plant in Fairbanks field 
at cost of about $250,000. Plant will 
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produce 10,000 gallons daily. 


MATHIS, TEX.—Voters have approved 
bond issue to finance construction of 
proposed waterworks system, including 
steel tank and tower, pumping unit 
etc., at cost of about $65,000. 


ORANGE, TEX. — Sabine Supply Co. 
proposes to construct a new two-story, 
100 x 115-foot warehouse and storage 
plant costing $50,000. W. E. Simpson 
Co., San Antonio, Tex., architect. 


Nebraska 
CENTRAL CITY, NEBR. Merrick 
County Rural Public Power district 


plans to erect rural power transmission 
lines totaling 112 miles. Carl Cox, Am- 
arillo, Tex., consulting engineer. 

HARTINGTON, NEBR. Cedar-Knox 
2ural Public Power district, Julius 
Tigges, president, has awarded a con- 
tract to Elkhorn Construction Co., Nor- 
folk, Nebr., for construction of about 
125 miles rural electric lines costing 
$78,928. H. H. Henningsen Engineering 
Co., Omaha, Nebr., consulting engineer. 
(Noted Feb. 27.) 


OMAHA, NEBR. — Loup River Public 


Power district takes bids until March 
23 on a synchronous condenser com- 
plete with control cubicles for instal- 
lation in a new substation. 

OMAHA, NEBR. — Nebraska Power 
Co., J. E. Davidson, president, seeks 


state railway commission’s approval in 
the proposed construction of 95 miles 
rural transmission lines in two coun- 
ties. Clarence Minard, Omaha, company 
engineer, 

TEKAMAH, NEBR. Eastern Ne- 
braska Public Power district, C. H. Gus- 
tafson, president, takes bids until 10 
a.m., March 29, in the construction of 
174 miles rural transmitting lines in 
two counties. Certifled check 5 per cent 
to accompany bid. H. H. Henningsen 
Engineering Co., Omaha, Nebr., con- 
sulting engineer. 
lowa 


VILLISCA, IOWA — Board of water 


BELLEVUE 
STRATFORD 


IN PHILADELPHIA 


where important events 
happen and distinguished 
people stop. Near shops, 
theatres, points of inter- 
est, transportation... 
See Philadelphia on 
your World’s Fair trip. 
Rates begin at $3.85. 
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and light trustees is making plans for 
construction of an addition to its power 
plant and installing an auxiliary engine 
at total cost of about $65,000. Will is- 
sue bonds to finance project. A. S. Har- 


rington, Omaha, Nebr., consulting en- 
gineer, 
WINTERSET, IOWA — City is re- 


ceiving bids until 1:30 p.m., March 24, 
on waterworks improvements including 
dam, filtration plant, lines, and_ inci- 
dentals. Funds available total $162,000. 
Howard R. Green Co., Cedar Rapids, 
Towa, consultant. 


Colorado 


BAILEY, COLO.—Intermountain Rural] 
Electric association is asking for bids 
on construction of 100 miles of rural 
electric power transmitting lines esti- 
mated to cost $109,000. G. R. Fickel, 
Denver, consulting engineer. 


Pacific Coast 


ALTURAS, CALIF. — United States 
forest service, 1018 Phelan building, San 
Francisco, is asking bids on a wood- 
burning boiler, circulating pump and 
a compression tank. 


EL CENTRO, CALIF. — Imperial ir- 
rigation district is asking bids due 
March 28 for constructing a hydroelec- 
tric plant on the All-American canal 
at estimated cost of more than $40,000. 
M. J. Dowd, El Centro, engineer. 

LOS ANGELES — O’Keefe & Mer- 
ritt, makers of stoves, will erect a one- 
story steel and brick warehouse, 80 
x 120 feet, costing about $10,000. 

SOUTH GATE, CALIF. — Walter De- 
Long, 8423 Southgate avenue, is build- 


ing a galvanized iron machine shop, 
40 x 80 feet, and will equip it. 
BONNEVILLE, OREG.—United States 


engineer, Bonneville district, takes bids 
due March 28 for seven 20,000-kilovolt- 


ampere, 60-cycle, oil-immersed trans- 
formers costing about $100,000. Inven- 
tory 694-39-108. 

SEATTLE Western States Mines 


Inc., 562 Dexter Horton building, has 
been formed with $96,000 capital by 
M. W. Rowland and associates. 


SEATTLE—Swift & Co., Chicago, pro- 
poses to build a processing and dis- 
tributing plant, 150 x 320 feet, one- 
story, and including modern refrigerat- 
ing and other food machinery. 


TACOMA, WASH. — Monto-Oro Min- 
ing Co. Inec., 1117 Pacific avenue, has 
been organized with initial capital of 
$50,000 by R. R. McPherson and asso- 
ciates. 

VANCOUVER, WASH.—Interstate Steel 
Corp., 222 Central building, has been 
incorporated with capital of $50,000 by 
T. W. Baker and associates. 


Canada 
BRANDON, MAN. — Central Refiners 
Ltd. has plans in progress for con- 


structing a cracking unit costing more 
than $40,000 and sufficient to increase 
capacity by 1500 barrels daily. 


REGINA, SASK. — Highways depart- 
ment, A. T. Proctor, minister, will soon 
accept bids on diesel road equipment 
for Saskatchewan province at cost of 
more than $20.000. 


REGINA, SASK. — Scientific Equip- 
ment Laboratories Ltd., R. W. Ross, 
manager, plans to construct at cost of 
$75,000 a plant for extracting oil and 
other products from tar sands, Capacity, 
25 tons daily. “ 
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Steel House in Fire Test 


To the Editor: 

We had a fire in one of the houses 
in our Clairton project and certain 
steel items showed very considerable 
resistance. (This project is Colonial 
Village, in connection with Irvin 
Works of Carnegie-Illinois Steel 
Corp., described in STEEL, Nov. 21, 
1938, page 38.) 

The fire originated from a piece 
of defective BX wiring and burned 
four or five hours at night before 
it was discovered. The Ferro-Therm 
insulation prevented the fire from 
breaking through the outer walls or 
the roof. Indeed, it did not even get 
into the attic space. The steel stairs 
stood up perfectly and were not even 
warped after the fire. 

Steel wardrobes would have pro- 
tected clothing in all the second floor 
rooms. Such items of enameled steel 
as bathroom dados, shutters etc., 
were absolutely uninjured, aside 
from smoking, which readily washed 
off. 

We think the fire definitely proved 
two things: The value of this con- 
struction as a preventive of con- 
flagration, and an added security to 
life in providing safe exits. 


ROYCE W. GILBERT 
President, 
Gilbert-Varker Inc., 
Pittsburgh 


Good Sales Plan Imperative 


To the Editor: 


It has been said of the steel indus- 
try that it has done a great job of 
making more and better steel but 
that it has not paid enough atten- 
tion to selling and distribution. My 
opinion is that the selling job has 
been done well, also. 

But after listening to the pre- 
liminary report by John Younger 
on the effect of the machine on em- 
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ployment, given before the Ameri- 
can Society of Tool Engineers at 
Detroit, I wondered how good a 
selling program the society could do. 
Professor Younger and his commit- 
tee have made a fine start on the 
production job and the preliminary 
report has laid the groundwork for 
a factual report that promises to 
exhaust every source of information 
on this subject. 

But how will the results of this 
research be sold to the public? At 
the Detroit meeting the preliminary 
report was heard by an audience 
which already knew at least the 
main fact, that machines make em- 
ployment. Outside that circle there 
was an audience composed of readers 
of such publications as STEEL, which 
reported the meeting to groups who 
also know that the machine does 
not cause unemployment. 

It is a most valuable contribution 
by the tool engineers to establish 
the truth by such a research. But 
how about the selling job? How 
will the result be passed on to those 
outside the circle? It is most diffi- 
cult to overset an opinion so gen- 
erally accepted as that men are dis- 
placed by machines. It is believed 
by newspaper editors, by college pro- 
fessors, by politicians, schoo] teach- 
ers, doctors and a host of others 
who have to do with making public 
opinion and who pass on the errone- 
ous belief to others. 

Unless something along this line 
can be done, something to convince 
people of this class, little good will 
result from the valuable labors of 
this committee. It is propaganda, 
in the good sense, but perhaps will 
be looked on with suspicion of self 
interest. 

A most valuable contribution will 
be a plan to get the facts over to 
people who make sentiment. Per- 
haps a possible avenue would be 
through leaders of laber organiza- 
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tions, who have considerable _in- 
fluence with their followers. 

This necessary follow-up of the 
committee’s work is worthy of as 
much study as the original search 
for facts. Without good salesman- 
ship much of the value of the final 
report will be lost. 

INTERESTED 
Detroit 


No Frontier in Sight 


To the Editor: 

Much talking has been done about 
the “last frontier” being reached in 
the present phase of American in- 
dustry, with the implication that the 
road from here runs downhill after 
two or three centuries of constant 
upward advance. Yet even cursory 
reading of the current news of the 
day reveals vast fields for further 
advance. 

I noted recently in STEEL the pro- 
gram of the American Road Build- 
ers’ association for a billion dollar 
roadbuilding program for safety 
and economy and in another issue 
the needs of railroads for deferred 
improvements which amount to 
nearly a billion more. 

The steel industry has been ac- 
cused of having excess capacity, in- 
terpreted by the federal trade com- 
mission as a burden on Steel costs. 
What is needed is some magic that 
will release the highway, railroad 
and other pressing needs so that 
the so-called excess capacity can be 
put to work. These two classes of 
steel consumers are mentioned only 
because they have appeared recently 
in the news. A dozen others might 
be cited. The last frontier will not 
be reached until the last need of 
mankind has been filled. That is a 
long time ahead. 

OPTIMIST 
Buffalo 
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PYOWLERS AGAIN 





WITH RADICALLY NEW AXIFLO PRESSURE FAN! 





This is the axial flow turbine-driven mechanical draft fan developed by 

the Sturtevant Research Laboratories for use in marine service. It moves 

large volumes of air with extraordinary efficiency against static pressures 

up to 16” w.g. and has an overload capacity of 25” water gauge! This 

marine type fan is the forerunner of the Sturtevant Axiflo Pressure 
Fan featured in this advertisement. 


Handles large air volumes 
against resistance — 


with high efficiency 


NDusTRY long has needed a highly efficient 
| industrial fan of the axial flow or thrust 
ty pe—designed for performance against wind 
and system resistance. And here it is—the 
radically new Sturtevant Axiflo Pressure 
Fan—that greatly reduces initial installation 
cost, cuts power consumption, saves space, in 


meeting a wide variety of fan applications! 


This new fan is a notable achievement in 
fan engineering. In fact, it is the result of ex- 
tensive research by the Sturtevant Research 
Laboratories, in developing the marine type 
Sturtevant Axial Flow Fan shown below, 
ieft, to meet extremely severe capacity, re- 


sistance, and efficiency requirements. 


The Sturtevant Axiflo Pressure Fan has a 
mechanical efficiency of over 79%. It will 
overcome resistance up to 114” water gauge. 
At present it is available in capacities up to 
75,000 ¢.f.m. It is compact — space-saving. 


Rugged—designed for continuous operation. 


Do not fail to investigate this outstanding 
fan. Write for catalog 444. 


Sees UR Ooh AN . COMPANY 
HYDE PARK, BOSTON, MASS. Sales Offices in 40 Cities 


B. F. Sturtevant Co. of Canada, Ltd. — Galt, Toronto, Montreal 
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